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INTRODUCTION 


IN our days there sre two statements so often repeated and, in 
themselves, so evident that to document them would be pedantry. 
The first is that these are catastrophic times, times in which more 
evil prevails than the world has ever before seen in a single ö 
era. The second statement is that Thomistie philosophy, as the 
philosophia perennis, a body of truth independent of temporal 
limitations, is immediately and constructively relevant to the 
speculative and practical problems of every age, including our 
own. It is the object of this dissertation in general, but of these 
first few pages in particular, to show the relation between these } 
two apparently unrelated statements, 

In regard to the first statement, it is repeated by Scholastic 
and non-Scholastic philosophers alike. Moreover, such is the 
present situation that both optimists and pessimists subscribe to 
its truth, these two types being now distinguished by the hope 
of the former and the despair of the latter. The un-Christian U 
optimism of nineteenth century individualism, a by-product of . 
secularism, evolutionary theories, and material progress, is rapidly 
being replaced by a spirit of pessimism, born of frustration, dis- 
appointment, and fear. What is still worse, in many parts of the 
world the furees of evil have left men, not only materially, but 
also spiritually bankrupt. Consequently, if aid is to be given to 
these people, it must include goods of the spirit and, if there is to 


be any real recovery, above all it must take place also on the x 
spiritual level, for man does not live by bread alone. 1.5 
In regard to the second statement, Thomistie philosophy is . 
based on being and its first principles. It does not depend essen- 
tially upon the empirical sciences, but uses them often for illus- 3 
tration and sometimes for points of departure. Therefore, the N 
antiquation of the methods and conclusions of the positive sei— i 
ences of any particular period does not affect the validity of the 


fundamental tenets of this philosophy. The nature of being and 
its principles are eternally the same. Consequentiv, a philosophy 
or metanhvsieal theory based upon being as such is always con- 
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temporary. One does not go back to St. Thomas, one simply 
goes to him. It follows, then, that Thomism may quite preperly 
offer an explanation and answer to the difficulties presented to 
the modern world by the presence in it of evil. Thus, the two 
beginning statements are seen to be related az question sand 
answer. 

Unfortunately Scholastics and non-Scholasties are not agreed 
on the second statement, as they are on the first. It is the hope 
of the writer that in some small way this work may contribute to 
bringing about that agreement. To that end brief evitiques of 
modern positions in regard to the subject of evil have heen invor- 
porated into this work to show the greater realism, practicntity, 
and consistency of the Thomistie theory of evil and to enylii-ize 
its contemporary significance. 

However, this work is not primarily a critical study. It is, 
before all, a metaphysical investigation, a study of the nature 
of evil, the modes in which it finds expression, and its relation to 
cause, as revealed in the metaphysics of St. Thomas. From this 
prime objective follow certain natural limitations. Although the 
problem of evil is one of the most urgent and vital questions of 
our times and Thomistie philosophy indicates the most satis- 
factory answer, the apologetic possibilities of the subject have 
heen subordinated to its metaphysical aspects. Similarly, the 
ethical and theological implications of the problem have not been 
treated fully because of the limitations of inetaphysics as 4 sei— 
ence of reason and because of the practical limitations of one 
volume. Furthermore, although the problem of evil has a history 
that begins even before that of the human race, the historical 
aspects of the question have been largely neglected, except in a 
few instances where the historical background helps to clucidate 
the Thomistie position and emphasize the importance of its contri- 
bution.* However, since the account of any theory is incomplete 

1 For a brief history of the problen: of evil. ef. Rudolf Eisler. Bose,” 
Worterbuch der Philosophischen Begriffe and Ausdrucke, (Berlin: Frnest 
Siegfried Mittler und Sohn, 1899), Vol. I. pp. 110-12. For a very thorough, 
very excellent treatment of the history of this subject. ef. R. A. Tsanoff, 


The Nature of Evil, New York: The Maemillan Company, 1931. However, 
we do not agree with some of the criticisms in the latter work. 
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without mention of the historical influences which contributed to 
its formation, such relationships involved in the Thomistie theory 
of evil are treated in the concluding chapter in order that the 
account may be complete and yet the focus on the metapliysics 
of the question will not be disturbed. Finally, a metaphysical 
study presupposes some fundamental metaphysical principles. 
Therefore, in order to give the Thomistie theory of evil in its 
total setting, the preliminary chapter is devoted to a résume of 
general metaphysics with special emphasis on those topics most 
relevant to the discussion of evil. Of these particular topics, the 
most important is the treatment of goodness, for without the 
good, no study of evil is possible. 

The writer welcomes this opportunity to acknowledge a very 
great debt of gratitude. First of all she would like to express 
her deep appreciation to the Sisters of her Community, and most 
particularly to Mother Mary Francesca, the Mother General, for 
the privilege of attending the Catholic University of America and 
for their constant and invaluable encouragement and support. 
She is also grateful in a very special way to her beloved parents. 
In addition, she woul: like to thank the Reverend Doctor Charles 
A. Hart, under whose direction this study was undertaken and 
completed, and the Very Reverend Doctor Ignatius Smith, O.., 
Dean of the Schoo! of Philosophy, the Reverend Doctor Jules A. 
Baisnée, S. S., ancl the Reverend Doctor Leo A. Foley, S. M., who 
by their careful reading of the manuscript and helpful sugges- 
tions contributed greatly to this work. To the librarians of The 
Saint Mary College, Navier, Kansas, of the John K. Mullen 
Library of the Catholic University of America, of the Library 
of Congress, and of the Dominican House of Studies, Washing- 
ton. D. C., the writer is indebted for their gracious assistance. 
Acknowledgment of appreciation is also due to the publishers 
who so kindly gave permission to quote from their publications. 
Finally, the writer would like to say a special word of thanks to 
those Sisters who so generously gave of their time and talents in 
the preparation of the manuseript for printing. 
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CHAPTER I 
FUNDAMENTAL MerapuystcaL PRINCIPLES 


I. THE MEANING AND METHOD OF METAPHYSICS 


„Ali men by nature desire to know.“ Aristotle gocs on to say 
that an indication of this is the delight men take in their senses, 
especially in the sense of sight. But a still greater indication 
in our day is the development and use of scientific instruments 
to extend man's knowledge to fields and object= hitherto inaeces- 
sible to him. Thus, the whole study of microorganisms is made 
possible by the powerful microscopes of the modern laboratory. 
Contemporary astronomy depends upon the luge telescopie eyes 
which bring distant planets and stars into scemingly close view, 
and modern physics has its cyclotrons which reveal the inner 
secrets of the formerly impregnable atom. Analogously, the sci- 
ence of metaphysics also has its proper and essential instrument. 
This instrument is unique inasmuch as it is the only instrument 
suitable for the object of metaphysics and it is spiritual, created, 
not merely invented, and is self-reading and therefore ultimate, 
Obviously, we are speaking here of the human imtellect. 

Metaphysics is the philosophic science which studies the reality 
of things in its most ultimate aspects. Its focus is on that which 
makes a thing to be real, therefore, we say more precisely in 
Scholastic terminology that metaphysics is the study of being as 
being, or of being as existing. Its proper object is the actuality 
as such of a thing without regard to the dimensions, color, ete., 
which, as it were, are fused with this actuality. Now being as 
being cannot be seen with a microscope, nor a telescope, nor can 
it be measured with a micrometer, nor picked up with radar. 
It is accessible to man only by means of his intellect. Being is 
the natural object of this faculty! and it is that which the intel- 
lect first knows.2 Thus, the importance of the intellect. as the 


— 


1 Sum. T'heo., I, q. 78, a. 1; g. 79. a. 2. 
2 Ibid., I, q. 5, a. 2; q. 11, a. 2, ad 4; I-II, q. 94. a. 2; De Ver., q. 1, a. 1. 
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self-reading instrument of metaphysies is evident. This does not 
mean, however, that metaphysics is an idealistic web of arbitrary 
principles and their consequent conclusions, the product of a mind 
out of touch with sensible things. On the contrary, this philo- 
sophie science is the most real of all the sciences, and the senses 
are indispensable to it for providing the material from which the 
ideas of the intellect are wrought and for reporting the modes of 
existence of finite, corruptible things.“ 

From the data of the senses the intellect abstracts the essences 
or quiddities of material things, i.e., by the light of the active 
intellect it considers the speeifie form of a particulir object, 
apart from the individual sensible matter in whieh it is actually 
embedded, vet as a kind of thing to which existence in matter 
is essentially due, and which cannot be understood without refer- 
ence to matter.“ The quiddity of material things is, therefore, 
said to be the proper object of the intellect ® and to he attained 
by the first degree of abstraction. But this form of being is not 
the object of metaphysics, otherwise every intelligent person 
would be a natural born, practising metaphysician.* Metaphysics, 
like the science of mathematics, requires further abstraction. 
Where the latter, however, rests on the second level of abstrac- 
tion which involves only the additional suppression of common 
sensible matter, the former science requires that its object be 
considered apart from all dependency upon matter, and this is 
the third and final degree of abstraction? The intellectual prod- 
uct of this last process is a concept of being as being; it is the 
consideration of all things with special focus on their being or 
modes of existence. 

There is a peculiar difficulty about the metaphysical concept, 
however, because being is attributed to everything which can or 


à De Fer, q. 12. a. 12, ad 3; ef. Jacques Maritain, A Picface to Meta- 
phystes, (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1940), pp. 22-24. 


Sum. Thea.. I. ꝗ 85. a. I. & ad 1, 
5 Ibid, a. 6. 
0 Cf. Maritain, op. cil. pp. 17-43. 


7 Sum. Theo. I. q. 85, a. I. ad 2; In Boel. de Trin, q. 5, a. 1; Proeminm 
in Meta.; In I Phys., lec. 1. 
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does have existence. Therefore, if the concept of being is going 

to be adequate for the science of metaphysics and be contormable 

to all being, it must include every positive or potential reality, 

even those specific nud accidental differences which set off one 

being or kind of being from others“ With the universal concept 

of the ordinary first uct of understanding this would be impossible, 

for this idea embraces only one specific class of objects. In cou- 

trast, the conceyt of being which metaphysics employs contains 

all forms of being, und on account uf this it is called transcen- 

dental as going beyond aux particular class. Furtherniore, it is 

able to do this because being is an analogous concept. Such a 

concept is one which can be affirmed of diverse objects which are 

partly the same and partly different. Analogous predication is 

usually distinguished by contrasting it with univocal and equi- 

vocal predication. There are two types of analogy, ie,, analogy 

of attribution and analogy of proper proportionality. It is the 

latter type which is used in metaphysics. This kind of analogy 

is so named because the nature signified by the concept and its 

term is possessed intrinsically by each object of which it is predi— 

cated, not, however, in exactly the same way, but“ according to ! 
a certain proportional similitude.”*® Thus, the being of God is . 
to God, as the being of an angel is to an angel, as the being ut a 3 
man is to a man. Nevertheless, it is being in each instance and, 

in diverse modes proportioned to the nature of the object, it is 

intrinsic to each analogate."" 

Since the third abstraction resulfs in a transcendental, analo- ! 
gous concept, we may suspect that this abstraction is not the 
same as the abstraction of the universal or of mathematical being. 
Indeed, Maritain and others refer to it as the intuition of being. 
The Schoolmen, in general, call it an abstraction of confusion, 
while Renard prefers the term, abstraction of indefiniteness, This 
means that with this third degree of abstraction no specific nature 


§Cf. In I Meta, lec. 9, for St. Thomas’ statement of this diffieuliy. 


® Henri Renard. SA., Te Philasophy of Being, (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1945), p. 97. 


10 Sum. Theo., I. q. 13, a. 5; ef. Gerald Phelan, St. Thomas and Analogy, 
Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1941. 
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is sharply perceived, but that all natures or essences are retained 
as things or objects which are related proportionally to existence. 
Thus, the possibility of analogous predication is evident, since 
the concept «an change the relations within itself aceording as 
it is predicated of different objects! It follows from this that 
the concept of being is not perfectly one. However, it mirrors 
truly the structure of the being of experience ani it is the product 
of a natural act of the intellect. 

Thus far we have considered the definition of metaphysics, its 
instrument, and the process of the instrument whereby it attains 
its object. The method of the science follows from this. Being, 
we have said, is the natural object of the human intellect. It is 
the first thing known, the best known, and into it all that we 
know can be resolved.!? St. Thomas maintains that the intellect 
reporting its object, i.e., being, is just as trustworthy as the senses 
reporting their object, i.e., perceptible reality..* Therefore, the 
study of being required by metaphysics can be made by con- 
templating the concept of being and the judgments which can be 
made concerning it. 


2. ACT AND POTENCY 


The first problem to be considered in the study of being as 
being is the nature of being itself. The first question concerning 
this is whether there is one being and, therefore, one nature to be 
studied, or many beings, thus presenting many natures for in- 
vestigation. Space does not permit a historical résumé of this 
question. The account should already be familiar to every stu- 
dent of metaphysics or of the history of philosophy. We shall 
plunge immediately into the Thomistie answer. Beings suggest 
an ultimate unity or oneness among themselves because they al! 
have perfection, especially the perfection of existence. On the 
other hand, experience testifies that beings are many and diverse. 
This is because perfection is limited by the capacity of the respec- 


11 Cſ. Renard, op. ci, pp. 89-91. 
12 Cf. p. 1, n. 2. 
13 Sum. Theo., I. q. 85, a. 6. 
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tive nature of each thing to receive it. On the highest, most, 
abstract level, namely, that of being as such. the principle of 
perfection is cailed act and the limiting or receiving principle is 
called potency. Wherever there is multiplicity or change of any 
sort, there is present the principle of limitation or potency, and 1 
thus all finite beings are composites of act and potency. There 
is, however, one being which is without limitation, without change, 
and is all-perfcct. This Being is God, Who is pure act. There- 
fore, every being is either pure act or composition of act and 
potency. From this arises one of the most fundamental Thomistie 
principles, namely, that set and potency divide being and every 
kind of being!“ These two principles account for the fact that 
being appears as one and as diversified; in other words, beings 
are similar in certain respects, but are essentially different. Thus, 
the proportional analogy of the concept of being is a faithful 
report of the true structure of being as it is divided by act and ae 
potency. Therefore. by means of this one concept a valid study 44 
including all being can be made. 

Several important, major corollaries of this doctrine will appear 8 75 
in the course of this development. At present it should be noted 
that these two intrinsic principles of being, act and potency, are 
really distinct, but are, nevertheless, transcendentally related. rae 
Wherever they are found they have such a mutual exigeney that 5 . 
in finite beings the one is incomplete without the other and they | 
have their being from their union with each other. Furthermore, 
this doctrine is applieable not only in the order of being where it 
explains the nature and structure of being itself, but also, by 
analogy, it is applicable in any order where there is multiplicity 
or change. Therefore, it should also be considered in relation to 
the orders of existence, of essence. and of activity. 

In the order of existence, it is evident that there are beings . 
existing in many specifically different classes. Now evistence, or 23) 
“to be,” considered in itself is not limited nor diversifie:l. for r 4 
it is perfection and act. Therefore, where it is limited in reality, ey 
there must be some distinct principle or source of limitation by ii 
which existence is received and made to conform to some spe- 5 0 


—— 
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14 Jbid., I, q. 77, a. 1. i 
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cific mode. On the existential level, this principle, analogous to 
potency in the order of being, is called essence. An essence is 
that which makes a thing to be the kind of thing it is. It desig— 
nates the class to which a thing belongs; it is the quiddity of 4 
thing.!“ Essence itself is a certain perfection, and it is that which 
the intellect recognizes aud understands in a thing. Tfowever, in 
reality essence requires a further aet for its completion in being 
and this is the act of existence. Essence is related tu existenee 
as potency to act, and, like these two latter principles, they are 
transcendentally related, but are really distinct. Tn union thev 
form a being, thus being is defined as “that to whieh existence 
is due,“ id cut (essence) competit esse (existence). 

There is found in reality, however, a further multiplication of 

being, for among material beings there are specific classes con— 
taining many members which share a common metaphysical 
nature, yet enjoy individual existences. Clearly, this is multipli- 
ation in the order of essences. This is the metaphysical counter- 
part of the epistemological problem of the universals, Once more 
the explanation is based upon the Thomistie doctrine of poteney 
and act. Within the essence of corporeal beings there must be a 
principle to account for the perfection of the essence and another 
to explain its restriction or limitation. The first is called form, 
and the second is matter, the limiting potency. These co-princi- 
pics are also distinct, but transcendentaliy united in the corporeal 
essence. 

Matter in itself is pure potentiality, whieh is not existing being, 
but an ordering to existence. It follows, therefore, that matter 
is never experienced simply as matter, but always in association 
with same actualizing form. Even in the first moment vf its 
ercation and in the instances of substantial change, matter is 
never left bare without some conjoined form. Thus, “ thie eenera- 
tion oF one form is the corruption of another.“ Furthermore. 
matter is in potentiality to all forms, but when it is united with 
one substantial form all other such forms possible to it are heli 
in abeyanee, Therefore,“ the presence of one form is the priva— 


i De Ente et Ess., e. 1. 


In Jhed., c. . 
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tion of another.“ Matter. however, is for the sake of form and 


must always be proportionate and suitable to the act informing it. 
Although matter of itself has only potential existence, when it 1s 
united with some form in a composite essence Which receives the 
net of existence, it functions as the real principle of being that 
it is.“ From it flows. ac it u ere, certain characteristics exhibited 
by the whole being. such as quantity, weight. corruptibility, ete. 
Furthermore, matter performs its work of limitation and icli- 


viduation by means of certain * determinate dimensions,” but 


under these eonditions it is no longer prime matter, but is called 
by St. Thomas signate matter.’* A further understanding ot the 
nature of matter will develop in the treatment of its eo-principle, 
form, and later in the second chapter where matter is contrasted 


with privation and negation. Its historical signifeance in reward 


to the problem of evil will be considered in Chapter Four. 
Form is defined as the first intrinsic and actual principle of 


a corporeal substanee or essence.” Form perfects matter and 


together they compose tle essence which receives the act of exist- 
ence. Neither matter nor form have existence of themselves“ 
They are not beings, but principles by which something is able 
to come into being. Form is a specifying principle and it is by 
means of its form that « thing is known and ean be defined. The 
human intellect, as we have indicated, is so designed that it 


understands things by abstracting their respective forms from 


matter. Therefore, the intelligibility of a thing depends upon its 
form. Since form is an actual principle, the degree of intelligi- 
bility of a thing corresponds to the degree of its actuality., It 
follows from this that matter, in itself, is wholly unintelligible 
to man, since matter as such is pure potentiaiitv. However, it is 
known and understood by virtue of its relation to form. Finally, 


DD2—üä—ñ—ů—— TT 


17 Cf. De Prin. Nat. 
18 De Ente et Ess, e. 2; In Boct. de Trin. e. 4. f. 2, ad 4. 


1? Renard, op. ci, p. &. 

20 An exception to this must be made for the human soul which in view 
of its higher activities must be considered a subsisting form. However. 
even this form is incemplete in its perfection unless it is united to the 


human body. 
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since form gives species, but the division of the species into inii- 
vidual members is due to matter, it follows that if there are 
beings with simple essences devoid of matter, each one of these 
beings will be a unique species in itself, without any multiplica- 
tion of individuals within the species. Such is the situation in 
regard to the angelic beings. 

Considering the doctrine of potency and act in its application 
to the order of activity, we find that this doctrine explains how 
one being can remain its own essential self and vet undergo many 
changes of development and operation. Thus, a child learns sub- 
jects and skills, grows into manhood, ete., but still remains the 
same unique person. This experiential fact postulates a further 
composition, this time of substance and aceident. Substance is 
that which remains fundamentally the same in the changing 
individual, i.e., the existing essence which retains its identity and, 
thus, the identity of the individual. A substance is in act, has 
its own perfection, and possesses being of itself in the sense that 
it does not require a subject of inherence. However, there are 
further perfections and actualities which are not essential to the 
substance, but for which it has capacities. Therefore, substance 
is in the position of potency to these additional perfections which 
are called accidents and which are related to the substance as 
further acts. Although accidents have their own respective 
essences and their own modes of existence, it is according to their 
nature that they are educed from the potency of the substanre 
which is their subject, and that they depend upon the substance 
as the principle of their being. Consequently, an accident is 
defined as that to which is due existence, not in itself, but in 
another as the subject of its inherence. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that an accident and its subject are absolutely and simply 
one. Just as potency and act, essence and existence, matter and 
form are really distinct, so also are a substance and its accidents. 
But a substance and its accidents are not transcendentally united 
as are the other pairs, since both substance and accident have 
their respective essences and modes of existence. The union ot 
these two is called a wuun per accidens in that the unit former 
is an imperfect unit when compared to the composites formed by 
transcendental unions.*! 


— 


21 De Ente et Ess, e. 6. 
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3. PRINCIPLES OF BEING 

Thus far we have considered only the nature of the object of 
metaphysical study. If, however, metaphysies, as it is claimed, 
is a demonstrative science, not only the nature of being, but also 
its principles and properties must be investigated** Our immedi- 
ate concern is with the principles of being; its properties will be 
considered in the following section. Just as the study of the 
nature of being was made by means of the intellect contemplating 
its natural object, in « similar manner, the principles of being are 
naturally known. But whereas the understanding of the nature 
of being results from the first operation of the intellect. the prinei- 
ples of being are derived from the second intellectual operation, 
ie,, the formation of judgments or propositions. With confidence 
in the operation of the intellect upon its object. we assume with 
St. Thomas that the judgment act expresses all the truth possible 
about any subject and, therefore, it is reliable and adequate for 
this further study of being. 

St. Thomas says: 


In these things which fall before the apprehension of all, 
a certain order is found. For that which first falls before the 
apprehension is being, the understanding of which is included 
in all things whatsoever anyone apprehends, And, therefore, 
the first indeinonstrable principle is that the same thing can- 
not at the same time be affirmed and denied. This is founded 
upon the nature of being and non-being, and upon this 
principle all others are founded, as it is said in the fourth 
book of the Jletaphysics.** 


This first principle of being is commonly called the principle of 
non-contradiction. Other statements of it are these: A being 


22 Jn III Meta., lee. 5; In I Post. Anal... lee. 17 


283 Sum. Theo., I-II, q. 94, a. 2. “In his uutem quae in apprehensions 
omnium cadunt, quidum ordo invenifur. Nam iJInd quod primo ecadit in 
upprehensione, est ens, cuius intellectus includitur in omnibus quarcumane 
quis apprehendit. Et ideo primum principium indemonstrabile est quod 
non est stmul affiimare et negare, quod fundatur supra tationem entia et 
non entis: et super hoc principio omnia alia fundantur. ut dieitur in TV 
Metaphys.” Cf. In IV Meta, lec. 2 & lee. 6; In XI Meta. lee. 4 & lee. 5; 
C. G, II. e. 83. 
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cannot not be; A thing cannot both be and not be at the same 
time in the same mode, A restatement of this principle yields the 
principle of excluded middle, which says that between being and 
non-being there is no middle ground. The meaning of the princi- 
ple of non-contradiction is obvious and its importance can be 
adjudged from the above remark by St. Thomas. A third priivi- 
ple derived from the understanding of being is called the principle 
of identity. It is stated variously: Being is being; Whatever is, 
| is; whatever is not, is not; Each being is what it is; Every being 
12 is of a determinate nature. The significance of this principle i- 
| the recognition that this understood essence is in actuality thü— 
.. thing posited in existence. Thus, being (essence) is being (exi-t- 
, ing thing). As Maritain points out, there is a conceptual differ— 
cence between the subject and predicate of the principle of identity 

| i so the apparent tautology is avoided.** 
2. 19 |, These three principles, i.e., the principle of non-contradiction, 
au oe | i the principle of excluded-middle, and the principle of identity, are 
f 
1 
| 
i 


i the primary principles of thought and being. They are indemon- 
| strable and are obtained by analytic judgments concerning the 
concept of being. One of the mooted questions among Scholastic 
5 philosophers is the designation of the absolutely first among these 
1. principles. Renard holds that the principle of non-contradiction 
| : is firet and that the other two principles are only restatements 
| of this first principle.** Maritain, on the other hand, says the 
| principle of identity is the first in the ontological order, while the 
| principle of non-contradiction holds first place in the logien! 
| order.** DeRaeymaker distinguishes between the psychologica! 
i order and the practical order and gives the principle of identity 
first position in the former and non-contradiction first in the 
latter.“ Buckley maintains that the principle of non-contradic- 
| tion precedes the principle of identity because the former refers 
| to the act of being, which is the ultimate principle of intelligi- 
bilitv, while the latter is concerned primarily with the essence of 
sae a aii 
| 21 Cf. Maritain, op. cit., pp. 90-97. 

“5 Renard, op. cit., pp. 107 f. 


Vol. I, pp. 100f. 


| | “6 L. DeRaeymaeker, Metaphysica Generalis, (Louvain: Warny, 1935). 
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being.“ A résume of the arguments in suy port ot these position- 

would take us too far atield. Instenet We mitt connnue the con 

sideration of the principles themselves and examine the next 

principle of being, namely, the principle of sufhewent reason. 
Since, according to the principle of nan-tentradicuon, being 

and non-being are not the Sanit, there qunst be same taetor ov 

reason which posits u thing on the side of existoner, rather than 

non-existence. A being must have something mere than has a 

non-being. This existential fact is formulated ints the prineiple 

of sufficient reason, which says that every bem must have aA 

sufficient reason for its existence. Marituin gives the tollowins 

formal enunciations of this principle: “ Evervitung wiel is, to 

the extent to which it is, possesses a suffieient renson for its 

being,” and Whatever is, is intelligibly determined; whatever 

is, has that whereby it is. This principle. like the three 

primary principles from which it follows, is transcendental or 

applicable to all being, for every being has a sufficient reason for 

its existence, either from itself, as in the case of the Infinite Being, : 

or from another, as exemplified by finite beings. 4 
The application of the principle of sufficient reason to the 

beings of our experience yields the prinriple of causality. The ; 

most fundamental natural impulse in all beings is the desire for 8 

their respective proper perfections. This implies that every being 

strives to maintain itself in existence and resists, as much as it is 

able, anything harmful to its existence. But in spite of this con— 

stant and unsparing effort, we see individual beings disappear 

and new forms take their place. Obviously, these beings were : 

not the source of their own existence, otherwise they would not, cap 

contrary to their natura) inclinations, suffer themselves to be . 

destroyed. In other words, the reason for their existence is not 5 

found in themselves. Therefore, it must be in another and this 

other“ is called an efficient cause, The sume conclusion is evi- 
27 George M. Buckley, The Nature and Unity of Metaphysics, (Washing- 

ton, D. C.: The Catholie University of America Press, 1016), pp. 193-199. 

Cf. also: James B. Sullivan, An Examination af First Feines in Thought 


and Being in the Light of Aristotle and Aquinas, (Washington, D. Cu: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1939), pp. 55 ff. 


28 Maritain, op. cil., p. 99. 
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dent if we recall the composite structure of finite beings which 
was revealed in our first consideration of the concept of being. 
Act is not ordered to potency; on the contrary, potency is ordered 
to act. However, of itself, potency cannot move to act, lor this 
would amount to the possession of the act before receiving it, thus 
either repudiating the principle of non-contradiction, or eliminat— 
ing the presupposed potency. From this follows the Thoruistic 
dictum, “ Whatever is moved, is moved by another,” or“ Nothing 
is reduced from potency to act except by a being already in act.” 
Consequently, composite being in itself is not the complete expla- 
nation of its own existence. It requires something more to pro- 
vide the sufficient reason for its being and to account four the 
coming together of its two distinct principles, potency and act. 
Thus, it is clear that every finite or contingent being must have 
an efficient cause?“ This principle, unlike the principle from 
whieh it is derived, does not include all being, but only finite and 
limited things. Nevertheless, it is an analytical and necessary 
principle, and by means of it the existence of the Infinite Being 
can be demonstrated, as St. Thomas shows in his second way.” 8% 

A second application of the principle of sufficient reason yields 
the principle of finality. Not only must there be a sufficient 
reason why this thing exists rather than not existing, but also 
there must be some explanation why it acts in one way ratlier 
than in another, since action in itself is indifferent to direction, 
which indifference must be removed before action can take place. 
Why is it that fire always heats water, instead of freezing it? 
Why does this man choose to act rather than to refrain from 
acting? The explanation lies in the fact that actions are pro- 
duced by agents. From the principle of identity we know that 
every agent or being has a certain determined nature. Since 
operation follows nature, the action of an agent likewise will! be 
definite and determined. That to which an action is determined 
is called an end. Therefore, the principle of finality is formu- 
lated as “every agent acts for an end.“ This prineiple is 


29 For another argument based upon the participation of being, cf. Sum. 
Theo,, I, q. 44, a. 1. 


a0 Jbid.. I. q. 2, 4 3 
a C. G., III. c. 2; Sum. Theo., I, q. 44, a. 4; III, q. Ii. a 1 & 3. 2. 
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analytically necessary and is transcendental, being applicable by 
analogy to both Creator and creature, 

Since actions reflect the nature of their active principles, as the 
principle of finality indicates, beings may be yraded according to 
the perfection of their actions. Using this criteria, we see 4 
hierarchical universe of beings reaching from the lowly level of 
prime matter, which is only ordered to act, through those beings 
which merely exist, through the vegetative life, through the senti- 
ent beings, through the rational level where both transient and 
immanent actions mark the relatively high place of man in the 
scale of beings, through the angelic orders which are still higher. 
to that Being Whose actions are completely itiumanent and, there- 
fore, are most perfect, indicating the absolute and unsurpassed 
perfection of God. Thus, it is illustrated that “the order of 
agents is as the order of ends.” Since this hierarchy is composed 


of agents and their actions, there is nothing dead or statie about 


it. Every agent in the universe is cither striving to acquire addi- 
tional being or acting to reproduce or reflect its own perfection 
in other beings. Hence, the universe is seen as formed in the 
harmony and order of a dynamic scale, throbbing with the activ- 
ity of each grade and of cach individual within each grade and 
straining toward the Supreme End and Purpose of the whole 
cosmos. 

These remarks suggest several observations which are impor- 
tant for a theory of evil. The first is that the activity of beings 
in perfecting or being perfected suggests a kind of superfluity of 
being which can be desired and be bestowed upon one being for 
its perfection by another being. This bespeaks the nature of 
gooduess, the proper understanding of which is essential to the 
comprehension of evil. This will be treated in greater detat! in 
the following section. Secondly, it is an experiential fact that 
the universe is a dynamic, hierarchical unity. A hierarchy ts an 
order in which diverse grades of beings are arranged under one 
governor?) Now wherever there is order, there is end or pur- 
pose; also, there is coordination of parts to form a whole and the 
subordination of each part and all parts to the end of the whole. 


32 Sum. Theo., I. q. 108, a. 2; ef. I, q. 47, a. 2 
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In the case of the universe, this whole is organic or funetional, 
which means that each individual part, each member of buch 
order has its proper end or function and, at the same tite, von- 
tributes to the end and good of the whole. This latter contribu. 
tion is achieved through the subordination of the lower onicrs to 
the higher, the less noble to the more noble. Therefore, the 
beauty and perfection of the universe lies in its order., Vurther- 
more, the universe has a definite end which is ordained by its 
Creator, and the perfection of each part is to perform its Junction 
and contribute to the higher forms of good and to the good ort the 
universe as a whole. The significance for a theory of evil of this 
realistic view is that it enables one to see cvil not only as the 
absence of the good of being, but also as an absence of the goad 
of order. Moreover, it indicates a supreme purpose in the uni- 
verse which may include and give reason to what contemporary 
philosophers call“ superfluous evil.“ Furthermore, it points the 
way to the reconciliation of conflicting goods, a problem which 
besets modern thinkers. Finally, this view shows the relative 
character of the evil of nature and its goodness, absolutely con- 
sidered. That this realism is essential to a sound theory of evil 
is abundantly proved by the vagaries of those who, while neglect— 
ing it, have sought to give an explanation of evil. 

These principles which we have been examining are what might 
be called the cognitional principles of being. They are axioms 
which follow upon the concept of the nature of being. There 
remains, however, the causal principles. These principles account 
for the actual existence of a being. They are distinguished from 
a principle in general by the fact that what follows from them 
proceeds, not “ in any manner whatsoever,” but of necessity, and 
ihat there is an influx of reality between the causal principle and 
the effect consequent upon it. Both Aristotle and St. Thomas 
maintain that there are four kinds of causes, namely, material, 
formal, efficient, and final, and to these all others max he 
reduced.*4 


83 Ihid., I. q. 65, a. 2. 
34 Aristotle, Physics, II. 3, (1$4b-195a, 2); Aquinas, Jn II Physics, lec. 5 
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The material and formal causes are intrinsic and çonstituittre 
in corporeal beings. They are the forementioned principles of 
matter and form considered as they function in a peal. concrete 
being. From the previous discussion of matter and form, we 
learned of the transeendental relation between these rye intrinsic 
causes and of the influence they exert upon cach other. tlie form 
perfecting, actuating, and specifying the matter. and the matter 
individuating the form. In this intereommimication and mutual 
exigency lies the contribution which the material ant formal 
causes make to corporeal being. because, in Virtne of this, the 
composite essential tu the existence of such a being is formed. 
The material cause may be describe as that out of whieh seme- 
thing is made. ‘The formal cause is that pattern in a thing 
according to Which it is made and defined. 

The efficient and final causes are extrinsic to the being caused 
and are often referred to as agent and end, respectiveiv. In dis- 
cussing the principles of efficient causality and finality, we have 
seen the necessity for these two causes. The efficient cause or 
agent is that which by its action produces the being.“ 2“ The 
causality of this cause is its productive action or efficiency whiclt 
is defined as “ the actuality of an active power with a term dis- 
tinct from the actuality itself whether the term is intrinsic or 
extrinsic to the agent.“ This is an incomparably richer under- 
standing of efficiency than the modern notion that efficiency is 
merely succession. It should be noted that St. Thomas is careful 
to avoid any idea of motion as essential to efficient action in order 
that the motionless efficiency of God may be included in his doc- 
trine of efficiency. A corollary from his definition of efficiency 
is that a being acts only inasmuch as it is in get, since the action 
is according to the active power belonging to the agent and the 
actualization of tle power depends upon the fullness of being of 
the agent. 

The final cause is that purpose for whieh something is done. 
Although it is in the intentional arder, the final cause is a real 

35 Renard, op. cit. p. 185. 


30 Charles A. Hart. Unpublished Lectures. 146-47. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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— | being, the predicated concept must express a different view, so 
to speak, of it, if the judgment is not to be a mere tautolog 
As we shall see later, there are five such concepts, namely, one- 
ness, truth, goodness, thing, and something. However, the ‘ast 
two concepts, while capable of predication tor all being, Lave = 
little to add to the understanding of being that we may prover 
neglect them. On the other hand, oneness, truth, and goodness, 
transcending the categories, are found to be necessarily connected 
with all being and to express a different aspect of the same tunda- 
| mental being In virtue of this, oneness, truth, and goodne- re 
| designated the transcendental attributes of being. 
| Considering the relationships proper to being in its pasithii as 
the subject of a judgment, we see that there are but two gencral 
relationships for being us the subject. These are being related 
to itseli (omne ens in se) and being related to other beings 
(unumquodque ens in ordine ad aliud)#* If being is considered 
in relation to itself, i.e., being considered absolutely, we can ons 
4 affirm or deny something about the being itself. The judgment 
Ve must be expressed as either“ Being is P, or Being is not P 
“ey Now the only absolute affirmation that can be made of being as 


subject is to declare every being its own essence. No other 

| | affirmative assertion concerning being related to itself is suffi- 
ciently extensive to include all being. Therefore, the affirmative 

| proposition is stated, Being is its own essence (res) From 

this is obtained the concept, thing, which, though it is as wide us 
2 the concept of being itself, adds very little to the understanding 
of it. Thing empliasizes essence, while being stresses existence. 
This differentiation is not sufficient to make thing (res) a tran- 
scendental property in the full sense. Hence, we shall neglect 
thing as a distinct attribute of being because it differs so little 
from the concept we are studying. We next consider the only 
other way being may be judged absolutely, namely, in a negative 

’ proposition. 

This inquiry brings forth the realization that being is undi- 

| | vided—it is one. The only absolute negation that can be stated 
| of being in itself, and which, therefore, can be asserted of all 


4 Cf. hid, q Il. 4. 1 
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being, is that being is not divided But tlas al 


than emphasize the integrity of boii. He un 
is termed the oneness of being.*! 

This oneness hus no reference to tie oti nnn N 1 
numerical one is u univocal unit scenes \~ =th 
could not be predicated of the transcendental. anata | 


of being. The oneness of being refers d the thidiviston at bese 
in regard to its own essence. By this, te notion oF inedivisto 


oneness contributes to the cone pet cot being. Lt man be bites 

that composite beings, since they have conmstitiient puts tay! 
divided. Therefore, thev are beines lacking Uulivieten, leue 
lacking oneness. However, pon petivetion it ty seo tliat se eons 


posite being as such is one. Whereas if it d= seyneraberl cite ate 
parts, there is no longer any such being to be considered. Itt 
clear, then, that the oneness of being is truly transcendental, ter 
it applies to all beings, simple and composite. insetar as the 
truly exist.“ 

Continuing the investigation, we must consides Deing in its 
second relationship, namely, that of beings to each other. Tie 
may be studied from two vantage points, Uf a being is regarded 
as distinct from every other being, we see that this being is not 
that being. It is something other taliquad), Hence, something 
is another concept of being. Its separation and distinetion trom 
every other being is what makes a being to be something, But 
this notion is already contained in the concept uf the one, ior 
inasmuch as a being is one, it is separated from every other being 
outside its unity. Therefore, the concept of something adds 
nothing new to our knowledge of being as having unity, and 
does not receive a place among the transcendental attributes. 

On the other hand, being considered, not from the point of 
distinction, but in view of its agreement or suitability to other 
beings, can be accommodated only by the human soul, whieh ean 
adapt itself to all being and, in a certain way, become all being 
by somehow conforming to it. Thus, a new tniversal relation ts 


“Cf. ibid. g. 1. a. 11. 
Sum. Theo,, I. q. 11. a 1; De Pot. g. 9. a. 7 
De Ver., q. I. a. 1. 
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possible between all being and the soul that can become all being, 
The soul, however, possesses two powers, that is, two ways © 
relating itself to all being, namely, the intellect and the wil 

The consideration of being as related to these two powers reveals 
two further properties of being, i.c., the truth and goodness 01 
being. Since a thing must be known by the intellect before 1 
‘an be desired by the will, the truth of the intellect is logically 
prior to the good of the will and, therefore, the truth merits con- 
sideration before the good. 

Truth is the conformity between the intellect and the thing 
known. An object is said to be true, or to possess the attribute 
of truth, if it corresponds to the judgment of it in the intellect 
Hence, there are true friends,” “ true descriptions, ete. Thre 
true friend possesses the qualities attributed by the min to its 
idea of what a friend should be. A description is true beeause it 
reveals the picture or the situation as the mind knows it to be 
or to have been. These examples are analogies representing the 
ontological or real truth of things whereby things are conformed 
to the intellect of God. But we also say the judgment of the 
intellect is true when it reports reality as it is. Here the con- 
formity necessary for truth is that of the intellect with reality. 
This is logical truth. If the mind should judge, That is a tree,” 
when in reality the tall, wooden object is a telephone pole, thie 
judgment is false. The intellect is making a false representation 
for the judgment involving the tree does not correspond to the 
actual existence of the telephone pole. St. Thomas says, “ Thus 
truth is primarily in the intellect, and secondarily in things 
according as they are related to the intellect as to a principle 

Truth is the equation of thought and thing.” “ 

Being and truth are convertible because they are fundamentally 
the same for inasmuch as a thing has being, it has intelligibility, 
i.e., it can be in conformity with the intellect; it is knowable 
Inasmuch as it is true, it must be intelligible and, therefore, it 
must have being, since the natural object of the intellect is being 


47 Sum. Theo., I, q. 16, a. 1. Sic ergo veritas principaliter est in intel- 
lectus: secundario vero in rebus, secundum quod comparantur ad intellecturn 
ut ad principium. 

“ veritas est adaequatio ret et intellectus. 
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Truth differs logically from being in that it denotes che rm 
ship of conformity which is only imylieit in being apact trom 
intellect to which it conforms.” 

The next consideration is that of being suited to thy 
Being as the object of the appetitive faculty is clue 
term, good.“ From the time of Aristotle the word bie 
defined as that which all things desire, According ty this 
not seem possible that the good extends to all being and. ths 
transcendental, for surely there ate tiely and hartitul & 
which are not objects of desire but rather of aversion. Tow 
the difficulty is resolved by the following observation trem 
Thomas: 


Every being, inasmuch as it is being, is good. Foi 
being, inasmuch as it is being, is in act and in sor 


perfect, because every act is a certain perfection, tii 


perfect has the nature of desirability and of the goou 
Wherefore it follows that every being as such is goou 


‘ 


This does not mean that every being is necessarily good also in 
its relation to every other being. But every being considered i. 


itself is good, for every being by virtue of its actuality posse . 
some perfection and its own perfection is desirable to it. Iw 
being is good in itself. This distinction is of paramount im 
tance in the treatment of the problem of evil. It follows, tl. 


that goodness is truly transcendental! and convertible with ben 
for it posits being and is contained in all that has being. How- 


ever, the good differs logically from being. inasmuch as the 


contains the notion of desirability, while this note is ouly imple! 


in being apart from the appetite. 


This foundation of the good directly upon being itself makes 
goodness something objective and absolute. Herein lies the out- 
standing contribution of Thomistie philosophy to contemporan 


— 


$8 [bid., I. q. 16, a. 3. ad 1. 


49 hid. I, q. 5, fa. 3. . „„ „ Mine ons, inquantum eat ona. est bontin 


Orne enim ens, inquantum est ens, est in actu, et quodammodo perfectum 


quia omnis actus perfectio quacdam est. Perfectum vero habet rationem 
appetibilis et boni. Unde sequitur omne ens, inquantum huiusmodi, 


bonum esse.” 
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possible between all being and the soul that ean become a being, 
The soul, however, possesses two powers, that is. two ways v1 
relating itself to all being, namely, the intellect and (he wil 

The consideration of being as related to these two powers reveals 
two further properties of being, i.c., the truth and goodness o! 
being. Since a thing must be known by the intellect beiore i 
can be desired by the will, the truth of the intellect is logically 
prior to the good of the will and, therefore, the truth merits con- 
sideration before the good. 

Truth is the conformity between the intellect and the thing 
known. An object is said to be true, or to possess the atinibute 
of truth, if it corresponds to the judgment of it in the intellect 
Hence, there are true friends,” “ true descriptions,” etc. The 
true friend possesses the qualities attributed by the mind to its 
idea of what a friend should be. A description is true beesuse it 
reveals the picture or the situation as the mind knows it to be 
or to have been. These examples are analogies representing the 
ontological or real truth of things whereby things are conformed 
to the intellect of God. But we also say the judgment of the 
intellect is true when it reports reality as it is. Here the con- 
formity necessary for truth is that of the intellect with reality. 
This is logical truth. If the mind should judge, “ That is a tree,” 
when in reality the tall, wooden object is a telephone pole, tlie 
judgment is false. The intellect is making a false representation. 
for the judgment involving the tree does not correspond to the 
actual existence of the telephone pole. St. Thomas says, “ Thus 
truth is primarily in the intellect, and secondarily in things 
according as they are related to the intellect as to a principle 
5 8 Truth is the equation of thought and thing.“ ““ 

Being and truth are convertible because they are fundamentally 
the same for inasmuch as a thing has being, it has intelligibiliiy. 
i.e., it can be in conformity with the intellect; it is knowable. 
Inasmuch as it is true, it must be intelligible and, therefore, it 
must have being, since the natural object of the intellect is being. 


47 Sum. Theo., I. q. 16, a. 1. “Sic ergo veritas principuliter est in inte!- 
lectu; secundario vero in rebus, secundum quod comparantur ad intellecturm 
ut ad principium. 

“ | weritas est adaequatio rei et intellectua, * 
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Tuch differs logically from being in that it detiotes tlie relation- 
ship of conformity which is only pnp lien in being upart trom i 
intellect to which it conforms.“ 

The next consideration is that qf being stited to the 

Being as the object of the appetitive faculty i= signified bs 
term, good.“ From the time of Aristotle the soo hae * 
defined as that which all things desire. According te Une, 


not seem possible that the good extends to all beme and, thy 
I, for surely there are ugly and hiammful being 


whieh are not objects ts of desire but rather of aversion 
ty is resolved by the following observation trom 


ans Wer. 


Every being, inasmuch as it is being, is good. Fo. ever 


55 inasmuch as it is being, is in act and in seine ** 
because every act is a certain perfection, ut tie 
ect has the nature of desirability and of the good. 
ore it follows that every being as such is good.” 


iret not mean that every being is necessarily good also in 
ts re n to every other being. But every being considered in 
+ peed, for every being by virtue of its actuality possesscs 
me perfection and its own perfection is desirable to it. Eur 
g is good in itself. This distinction is of paramount impor- 
e in the treatment of the problem of evil. It follows, the. 
t roodness is truly transcendental and convertible with bet. 
8 t 1 posits being and is contained in all that has being. How- 
0 * good differs logically from being. inasmuch as the good 
s the notion of desirability, while this note is only implicit 
g apart from the appetite. 
$y) s foundation of the good direetly upon being itself makes 
80 something objective and absolute. Herein lies the out- 
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axiology, which is infested with relativistic subjectivisi.. fore 
over, Whatever is said of the nature of good, to a certain extent, 
reverberates throughout a corresponding theory of evil, sinew. as 
we shall see, evil is so dependent upon the good. Therefore, it 
goodness has à definite nature, then the nature of evil st be 
something more determined than a relation whieh clones with 
every individual and every context. From the last fut. 
above, it seems that the goodness of a being lies in the porteetion 
of the being. In a sense this is true and it provides the aleolite- 
ness of the good. However, perfection taken simply and isolaterdly 
is not sufficient to constitute the full nature of goodness. for ion 
were, there would be no accounting for the experiential tact test 
the same thing can be good for some things and bad for other 
Desirability is the keynote of the good, therefore, the pertection 
which is the absolute in goodness must be related to an appetite 
us an object or end. But no being desires what is not suitable 
to it and every being desires that which perfects it. Consequently, 
the perfection which is the root of goodness has also the aspect 
of perfectiveness, i.e., of being able to bestow actuality and goud- 
ness upon others by the attractiveness of its own perfection 
This latter feature of the good, however, has the character of a 
relation. Therefore, goodness is seen as something absolute which 
causes a relation. It is “ perfection connoting perfectiveness.” “ 
Thus, there is provision for progress, development, and dynamisii 
in Thomistie axiology, yet there is a solid, permanent foundation 
for values, anchored in the very being and reality of things, anil 
ultimately in the Source of All Being and Reality. 

Unless there is such a doctrine of absolute good and objective 
value to which u proposed theory of evil can be related, as we 
have already observed, there can be no real understanding of the 
nature of evil. Without absolute values as a foundation, an 
attempted answer to the problem of evil is determined ultimate! 
to end in frustration because such an answer is unreal. Even 
more futile, however, is the effort to study the nature of evil apart 

jfrom any formal theory of the good. Nevertheless, this is the 
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major fault of the book which Prof. E, S Brightman alen ens 
“one of the best philosophical discussions in recent Utoratur 


of the problem of evil. We refer to I. X. Teanett + Tae N 

of Evil. Concerning this fatal detect in the there of evic pn 
sented in Tsanoff’s work, Fr. Gerald Phelan bas ONPG so +4 
viewpoint of a Scholastic plilosopher and, at tha ssn tn 120 
given an insight into contemporary plilasaphy, Tr Pavel $ 4s 


For the man whore Philosophy fans in thie Im e trennt a 
the Christian tradition. the Praten of Ryil is a corollary to 
the Problem ol (100. Nat sw for tin inte Hund 16 
With the banishment of meta tes in teaver e ee tene e 
istemology or psvehology, mudern plilosmphers wer inte 
the habit of putting the curt before the hort ob practes 
every problem. They have tried ta explain veality te ape 
pearance, thing by thought, being by climes. t by 
ot utility, sanity by peveloses, the normal tow thw Aena, 
gt th by error, goodness by evil. So we get n book on the 
Nature of Evil by an author who las never told us what ne a 
1 thinks about the Nature of Good. Naturally, he dows tell 7 
us a great deal about his opinions on Goodness in the course 
' of this work, hut only a= a Consequence ol his tdeas about 
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‘i Evil. A clear case of “ ienotius.” if there ever was one! 
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a Tsanoff especially requires a sound theory of value and of the 29 
1 god, for he defines evil as degradation.” the vielding of The 4 i 
higher to the lower on the acsthetic. natural, or moral lens, the a" 1 
” 7 
n * W t 
a” ° * 5 4 1 * 
* ... evil is literally degradation, the surrender of the higher * 
to the lower in the scale of being, the effective down-pulling 1 
4 3 _ incursion of the lower against the higher, This definition of 59 ; 
J t evil would apply irrespective of the judgment as to what 14 
in any specific case ts higher or lower. for such difference of > = 
judgment would involve # corresponding difference of judg- i 
ment as to what in the circumstances is evil, and would 
reaffirm this fundamental conception of the nature of evil 
x ’ : ’ , 1 
The author does not fail to realize that this concep of exy einst t 
be linked with some notion of valle. Moreover, he recwsuizes 
m3 * 


Tie New Scholasticixm, Vol, 5. 5 20) 


1 5 51 Gerald B. Phelan. “ Review of The Nature af Fedo tw R A Tn.“ 
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that this cosmie concourse is a scale or hierarchy of activities 


and this, he says, is presupposed in the valuation of things. He 
writes, The first axiom of the philozophy of value is: there is 
a hierarchy of being, or there is a higher and lower in the world 
some things are preferable, better, worthier than others,“ In 
spite of this seemingly objective basis, however, Tsanoff continues 
in the modus loquendi of a complete relativist. The significeanve 
of “higher” and “lower” he explains in the anthropocentric 


generalities typical of contemporary, non-Scholastie philosoy!) 
The meaning of the terms higher’ and lower is itself ever- 
expanding: signifying difference in complexity and range of cate- 
gories, enhanced self-realization and self-judgment.” * In regard 
to the nature of value itself, Tsanoff writes: 


The world discloses value only in and to personal experience. 
Values are personal in reference and connotation. This main 
principle, which commands weighty support, has found clas- 
sical expression in Green's formula: Values are always rela- 
tive to value for, of, or in a person.” “ 


The realm of value is too vast and complex to be thus forced 
in the frame of any such æ and y. .. truth, for instance, 
has no status in isolation but is always relative to a context, 
and not only may but characteristically does lose, in another 
context, its truth character and is disclosed as error, And 
likewise with the other values. The value-character of real- 
ity, in other words, is not to be sought in individual things 
or aspects or qualities that stay put, that can be isolated and 
exhibited for praise or execration. Good and evil, truth and 
error, beauty and justice and the rest are what they are 
always in relation, in certain contexts, and in different con- 

texts and relations may and do disclose a metamorphosis: 

the sheep turn out to be also goats!“ 


Therefore, it seems that, in reality, Tsanoff’s concept of value is 
divorced from his knowledge of the hierarchical nature of beings, 
and flows rather from his attempt to formulate a definition of evil 
sufficiently broad to include all that he recognizes from experi- 


53 hi,, p. 392. 
54 Ibid., p. 389. 
5% Jbid., pp. 388 f. 
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ae e as evil. He states that evil is the surrender ot We ligher 
—— A ae in the scale of being.“ This is part aft th eon- 
g the nature of evil, but with Tsanoff it ese emen 

ein his development he destroys > the possibil 1 abjee ; 
, definite determination of the higher“ and tha lower.“ 
Wh at does it mean to say that evil is a urteilen Uf the Ingher 

0 N — if one's concept of evil and af value hoe & I; ative 
that one does not know with certitude what is ahne nt What is 
“ r? Finally, because Tsanoff fails to establish te ve aluntion 
af things and the nature of the good oljeetivels anil bettet he 
Jacks a stable basis for understanding the nature v! evil, his 
* the target of his own eritici-ii, for nen marks, 
“Tt i a sound principle of criticism that 4 philosophy ot lite, 
large the body of particular evidence on whieh it bases 
‘lusions, however close the abstract come tenes ot its 
roy falls short of adequacy so long as it cannot #ecouny 
2% By way of contrast, We might observe calmly with. 
iat Thomistic philosophy in general and its theory of 
rticular, not only is substantiated by the particular evi- 
xperience, not only is renowned for the abstract con- 
2 Fite principles, but above all it can account for itself 
2 nd in its individual doctrines, because it is founded 
ck of reality. 

en the effect upon a theory of evil of the failure to 
d the nature and objectivity of goodness, we continue 
someon of the Thomistie doctrine of good. Since by 
has the aspect of « desired end toward which 
ie wing and also the aspect of a perfection, various 
Wee have classified the good according to these two fag 
Angelic Doctor, considering good as the object and end 
z, divides it into the useful (utile) ), the delight-giving 
, and the virtuous (honestum) 2" The useful good is 
hing desired as u means to an end, cg, money with whieh 
wy an automobile. The delight-giving good consists in the 
re or state of rest enjoyed with the possession of the object 
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desired, For instance, it the prospective ear-awner tins as lis 
don the feeling of pleasure and pride in owning the atomen 
this sentiment would be a pleasant or delight-giving ane, Finals 
rhe thing desired for its own sake is classed as the virtudits god 
In our example, this would be the automobile itselt. “This division 
is important in the field of moral philosopliv, for tie delight 
viving should be secondary to the virtuous, and the usetal sub 
servient to both of them. Furthermore, in regard to the hene 
istic theory of evil, it should be noted that the Angelic Doctor 
says, The useful good is ordered to the delight-giving and (lu 
virtuous as to an end. Thus, there are two principal goorl- 
namely, the virtuous and the delight-giving, to which are oppose! 
two evils: fault to the virtuous, and punishment to the delight- 
giving.” “ The nature of these two kinds of evil will be con- 
sidered at length subsequently in Chapter Three. 

Considering the good in its nature as a perfection making 
perfect, some writers have made three further designations ot the 
good, ite, ontological good, physical and moral good, The fir=! 
is the good a being possesses by virtue of its actuality. This has 
been discussed above. Ontological good is an absolute wood. 
Physical and moral good, however, have a relative character. 
Physical good is that which answers the requirements of the 
nature of a being. Foods, sleep, ete., are physical goods for mun. 
A moral good is something in necord with the moral law and the 
nature of moral beings, e.g., a kind deed, a virtue. In addition, 
these relative goods may be divided into real and apparent goul- 
As these names imply, a real good is one that is truly good, and 
an apparent good is one that seems to a finite intellect to be gout, 
but is actually harmful. 

Thus far we have seen oneness, truth, and goodness take their 
places in just that order as the transcendental properties of being 
This is not a purely subjective, arbitrary arrangement. It follow 
naturally from the nature of the transcendentals themselves, X. 
we have said. the oneness of being connotes its indivision. Thy 


D. Malo, q. 1, a.4, ad 12, “. . bonum utile ordinatur in delectahile 
et honestutn, sicut in finem; et sie duo sunt principalia bona, scilicet 
honestum et delectabile; quibus op nuntur duo mala; culpa quidem 
hone-to. enn vero delectabili.” 
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1 
roe expresses the relationship of being to) the knowing miter 


e, conformity, and good implies the desialility of Deine 
— speaking, the true is prior to the unde“ But the e. 
is consequent upon intelligibilitv. Yer the sute cea 

thin depends upon its unity. Therefore, the order of the 
3 is first oneness, then truth. and finally, goodies. 


Late presupposes the true, but thie tin Win tha 
use the nature of the trie is perteeted by the appre- 
ach thing, however, i= inte Iain 
Wherefore, ot theese names of 
oven tele real 


ion of the intellect. 

ar as it is one: 

transcendentals such is the omier uo thes ar 

, themselves, that after being is the one, thet the true, then 
after the true, the good. 


Thi | 
oe order of the transcendentals, as well a= their devel- 


t by means of the judgment act, can perhaps best be seen 
idering it in the following schema, which concludes our 


105 ration of fundamental metaphysical principles. (See chart 
| 38) 
75 5 


SUMMARY 


oe has been an attempt to present the elements 
eee en which are presupposed in a metaphysical 
ofthe nature of evil. The topics most relevant as a foun- 
ete our problem are the following: first, tle nature of being, 
le L as something positive and in some degree perfect, and 
tension, in order that evil as a kind of non-being can be 
i Gudetatood and that several misconceptions concerning 
» and activity of evil can be removed; secondly, the 
ce! ure of cause and the meaning ol causality with special note 
el its relation to being and actuality: thirdly, the unity of pur- 
Pose an i the hierarchy of beings in the universe. Finally, and, 
. “Most important is an adequate understanding of the good, Ange 
yy means of the good can evil be known. 


Theo. 1, g. 18. 4.4 
„ Ver, q. 21, a. 3. 
“es mit umum, cum ver 1 ex wppre hen=ione watelloetus perfictatur; 
sn quodque autem intelligibile est inquantium e-t unui; oo. Unde 
rim nominum transcendentium talis et ordo. <2 secundum se consider 
port ens est unum, de ide verum, deme post verum hemi,” 
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Fundamental Metaphysical Principles 20 
since Thomistic metaphysics is organic m tts strue- 
resent these foundation topics enumerstively and apart 
= relation to metaphysics as a whole is to present them 
or, at best, only partially. It seemed better, therefore, 
> in Chapter One a digest of the scicnee of netaphysics 
a 2 giving its broad outlines and placing partionlar 
son those clements most relevant to tne subsequent dis- 
daes e evil. After the introductory ara graph, then, 
re en f considerations of the definition of the seience of 
yhysies 900 the method it employs, the abstraction required 
10 aphysical concept of being wid the analogous eee 
is concept. There next followed an investigation into the 
ture of being which revealed composition in finite beings on 
dit erent levels. In each instance, there is a perfecting 
# and one that limits and individuates. On the level of 
wag a u the former is called act and the latter, poteney. 
oe 1 of existence they are existence and essence respec- 
Ee the ender of essence the two principles are called form 
matter, and in the order of activity they are accident and 
ae nature of each of these various principles was 
nd several Thomistie theses concerning them were 


* * 


cms being itself in that manner, we next took 
e principles of being, first, those cognitional ov axiomatic 


hich are derived from a consideration of the concept 
the judgment and, secondly, the causal principles. 
we discussed the principles of non-contradiction, 
- visi lle, identity, sufficient reason, efficient causality, and 
0 of these last two principles indicated 
to the existence of God and the dynamic order of the 
n . The causal principles are the material, formal, efficient, 
ind final causes of being. Each of these was considered in turn 
: precise causality revealed. 
The inal section of the chapter was devoted to the properties 
proj ecidents of being. This section consisted mainly of 
sition of St. Thomas’ plan of the transcendentals as it is 
in th ide Veritate, question one, article one. Since the 


bjecti of this section was to reveal the nature of the good 
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aud to show its position in relation to being and rhe other proper 
ties of being, only a bare indication of the cateyaric~ ous Was 
given. The five transcendental notes of being Ware tastet inne 
but res and aliquid were neglected because they offen so little 
widitional information about being itself. The onene-~ 0° bein 
und its truth was considered in more detail, while tt greater 
emphasis was given to the good, since it is so essential tu the 
understanding olevil. The good was seen to be being en- eech 
as the object of an appetite. It adds to being the note or desire 
bility. In itself the good is * perfection connoting erte ier 


The objectivity of the good, deriving from its perfection and 
foundation in being, was noted. Later, mention was nile e UM 
Thomistie and modern divisions af goodness. Finally, tae ee 
tiveness of the order of the transcendentals was establish | and 
the whale plan summarized schematically. 
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I. THE DEFINITION OF EVIL 


the peculiar nature of evil ta be unintelligifve exeent te 
i = opposite; ! consequently, the foregoing treatiient of 
a necessary proprdentie to our discuss of 1 
it evil. Any definition or explanation abel | Presuppiecs * 
mplicitly or explicitly, an understanding of the concept of | 

Thus, St. Thomas writes, Therefore by the name ot | | 
' o mt be signified some absence of good.” Good, Heu ; 
smn with being Hence, an absence of good te, N 
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te “Nam bonum esi quasi ratio cognitionts mah. Unde 

11 vale per bona sicut res per suas defintiiones: hon seul con. 
Sastpin. 
um non dicit ease nisi inquantum est privatio oni. Unde 
f solum moduim est cornoseibile nan, mmumquodque, antun, 
7 + dal, ere habet de cognoscibilitate.” 

8 0. 1. q. 14. a. 10, ad 4. “Sed mali nan est per se copnosel- 
f ratione mali est, quod sit privatio hem, Et sie neque definiri, 
i potest, nisi per bonum.” 

i. 18. u. 1. unum oppositorum cognoscitiur per altert. 
10 een, Unde et quid sit inalium, oportet ex tatiane han! 
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% Malo, d. I. a. 1. . alio modo potest intelligi ipsiuin 
* est aliquid, sed est ien privatio alienjus particularis 
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n. The * 1, 25 49, a 1. © Malum enim est defeetus ont quod natum 
| ch 
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., Ti, c 9 . sed malum privutio est bont, inquantum ost 
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n nd. 46,q.l,a.3,ad4. "... malum consistit in peivationy „ius 

105 debitum et natum haberi, sieut est caceitas.” 

le », © 114 “ Est igitur hie consideranduim: quod sieut nannten 
igitur esse perfectum, ita namine mali nihil alis intelligitor 

pri rivatio ease perfecti.” N 

0 apt! I, p. 21 
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in a sense, an absence of being. Evil, therefore, wut he son 
kind of non-being. But the kinds of non-being, St. uns tells 
us, are threefold, namely, negation, privation, and mat. 

Matter is “ the first intrinsic and potential principle aten cer- 
poreal essence.“ As we have seen,*® matter is that u ien limits 
or determines form, and the two together, transcendent a! vy united 
compose the essence which receives the act of existe in cor- 
poreal beings. Furthermore, in De Principiis Natura: =. Thomas 
shows that matter is a natural antecedent in the gem ration of 
things and an enduring substrate in their existenew ani corrup- 
tion.“ Hence, it is truly a principle per se and a reality. How- 
ever, matter can neither exist nor be known apart fem form 
because in itself it is pure passive potency.’ As such, ter is 
classed among the kinds of non-being, for “ to be in poteury is as 
not to be because what is in potency does not exist (actuatiy).”° 
Yet potency is ordered to act and exists for act, hence, by virtue 
of this relation to existing reality, the pure potency which 1s 
prime matter has a share in being. It is the “ non-being whieh 
in a certain way is.“ “ 

Farther removed from reality is negation, for a negation as 
such is the simple absence of being or perfection, a non ens sim- 
pliciter. It is characteristic of simple negation that the absent 


tin XII Meta, lec. 1. “ Dicitur enim non ens tripliciter Uno modo 
quod nullo modo est; .... Alio modo dicitur non ens ipsa privalio, quae 
consideratur in aliquo subjecto: .... Tertio modo dicitur non ens ips 
materia, quae, quantum est de se, non est ens actu, sed ens potentia.“ 


5 Ci. Chapter I, p. 6. 7 1 


6 For an illuminating discussion of this point, ef. Sister Mary Consilia 
(Brion, OP., The Antecedents of Being, Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1939. 


7 De Prin. Nat. “Et quia omnis definitio et omnis cognitio est per 
formam; ideo materia prima non potest per se definiri nec cognasci. sed 
per comparationem ad formam; .. . . 

In VIET Meta, lec, 1. “. . . materia vero non potest intelligi sine intel- 
lectu formae, cum non apprekendatur nisi ut ens in potentia ad forma.” 


De Quat. Op. e. 5. nnn ae 
est in potentia non est, . 


O'Brien, op. cit., p. 93. 
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ction neither properly nor naturally belongs tu the being i 


n. In this instance, there is in the being uo potential 
which is said to be negated. For example, the absenrr 
eam tion in a tree is a simple negation beonuse Tee itis i= m 
natur aN due a tree. Again, NOHM-cXistcence i= a VERATION Wn Te 
5 ing « ina logical being because actual existente is owed 
neither of them. Since simple negation neither asserts any! liu 
1 s any special relation to a particular class of br... 
n be affirmed equally of real, possible, or ungarn bein 
he OTHE hand, there is a particular type or u vation which 
note not merely the absence of u form, but the absence or 
m naturally due a being and without whieh the beige te b> 
n . Negation with this privative aspect is u privation. Sure 
it is the lac of an opposite attribute, privation is restricted yo 
| ose b ing which by their nature should be cudowed with ‘hv 
ing habit or perfection, for blindness is not said exery! o 
rhose nature it is to see.“ Thus, St. Thomas explains: 


~~ 


_ Negation, however, is twofold: a certain simple kind by 
hich it is said absolutely that this is lacking to that [now 
inest illi], the other is negation in a class [in gencre], by 
which something is not negated without a sense of qualifica- 
ion [absolute], but within the bounds of some class; as blind 
predicated not simply of that which docs not have sight, 
t within the genus of animal whieh is fitted by nature te 
zess vision . . negation asserts only the absence of some- 
hing, namely, that which it removes, without this qualifiea- 
tion, that it specifies a subject. Wherefore absolute negation 
lay be affirmed truthfully as much of a non-being to which 
it belongs to have affirmation, as of a being which is fitted 
by nature to have that which is negated and does not have 
* it. For non-sceing may be said as much of a chimera, as of 
a stone, as of a man also. But in privation there is a certain 
nature or determined substance of whieh the privation is 
asserted, for not every non-sceing thing may be called blind, 
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¥ A nut only that which is fitted by nature to have sight.” 
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' in IV M . lee. 1. “Negatio autem est duplex: quaedam simplex 

r quam absolut dicitur quod hoe non inest illi. Alia est negatio in 
e, per quam aliquid non ubsolute negatur, sed infra metas alicujus 

neris; sicut cae dicitur non simpliciter, quod non habet visum, sed 


m quod natum est habere visum. . negalio dieit 
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Consequently, even though privation asserts nothitic. it, nevertiiv- 
less. implies or determines its subject, and it t+ Nthiugly defined 
‘negation in a subject.” 

In contrast to the universality of simple negation, jy ivation lias 
an aspect of particularity inasmuch as true privaten s eliurse- 
terized by certain definite factors. There must be tie absence ol 
a due perfection, the aptitude of a subject for the pertection, and 
the being which, since it is the subject of the potency, is likewise 
the subject of the privation.'' In itself privation t+ netting res, 
it is an ens rationis. But because it contravenes i reality. bt. 4 
due perfection, existing or potential, and because it lias an exi- 
gency for specific subjects which are real beings, privation ix more 
than simple non-being.’* It has definite, malevolent tie- with 
reality ; it is the absence that is conspicuous, 

This privative absence, considered according to the habitus it 
opposes, may be either a pure privation or a partial privation, 
a privation in via. With the former, the whole perfection | 
removed, as in the case of death or blindness. The latter, how- 
ever, though it places obstacles and hindrances to the full actuali- 
zation of the power, vet leaves something of the perfection and 
does not destroy it utterly. Such is the condition in near-sighted- 
ness or in illness. Commenting on the fifth book of the Meta- 
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tuntum absentiam alieujus, scilicot quod removet, sine hoc quod detertuins: 
subjectum. Unde absoluta negatio potest verificari tant de non enie quod 
est natum habere affirmationem, quam de ente quod est natum habere e 
non habet. Non videns enim potest dici tam chinmern quam lapis quam 
etiam homo, Sed in privatione est quaedam natura vel substantia determi- 
nata, de qua dicitur privatio; non enim omne non videns potest dict 
eaecum, sed solim quod est natum habere visum!“ Cf. Sum. Theo, U. 
qj. 17, a. 4. 


Jn I Sen. d. 34. q. 1. a 5. “ Ad rationem autem eujuslibet privationts 
tria requiruntur: scilicet habitus oppositus, et subjectum tam habitus auem 
privationis, et habilitas in subjecto ad receptionem habitus; : 


1 Ci. Franciscus de Sylvestris, Comm. in JI Contra Gentiles, . 41. lu 
Opera S. Thomae, ed. Leonina, Vol. XIII. p. 363. Dicitur ulterius quod 
tale non ens est aliquid. et est aliquo modo ens, ratione sciliert substrat:: 
quia dicit negationem in aubiecto.” 


Cf De Malo, gq. I. a. I. ad 2; Sum, Theo. I- II, q. 18. a. S. ad 1. 
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7 id again in the Summa Theologica, St. Thoms gives 
sifications of privation according as the consideration is 
= of the negation itself or of the aptitude of the subject, 
oo he gives a definitive statement of the nature at 
„In a third sense, privation means the absence at that 
thing ought to have, in which sense, privation -ignifies 
ea tion.” Because true privation always bears this sig- 
| “the Angelic Doctor later remarks, * Just as every form 
ea * of good, so also every privation, as seh, lias the 
Hee ol evil.“ te Here is the non-being of evil, here is the 
iat ti th in its formal Gerster: “This is the e--ence of 
| that it is the privation of good.” 


115 2. THE BEING OF EVIL 


1 Wh ev properly defined as a privation of good, the question, 
11 e is satisfied, There remains, however, un second 
. oul bearing on the nature of the subject, ie, Where is evil? ” 
a 3 | thing with substantial existence in the extra-meptal 
I r is 6475 ely in the mind, ¢ 2 unpleasant luney, or 
2 no 0 all and this is truly“ the best of all possible 
welds"? The first of these alternatives belongs to the Manicli- 
eans, ancient, medieval, and modern. S second is frequently 
osha contemporary religionists, and the last is the 
elusion of the now rare extreme optimist, suecessor and 
pees. 
quiring of the being of something, as this question does, 
realize that there are two modes of being, tte, that 
4 has f in nature, and that which a thing has in the 
‘ut! ermore, a thing possessing the first mode of being 
a he to the second, but the converse is not necessarily 
oe mode is real, existential, positive being, the kind 


u " Theat d. 38, a. 4, ad 2. 
u t I, 4 48, 5. 1, adi. “|. . quia sient ommis forma habet rat mem 
an privatio, inquantum huitsmodi, habet tutionem mah 


Stiga „u. 10 hoc sit esse mali, quod est privatio boni, 


5 4 * s 1 4 
10 J. I. a 1. Quaecumque ergo dicuntur entia quantum 
yen lum, sunt entin quantum ad secundum imodum: quia omne 
Tih 
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with which Aristotle was concerned when he clas-itieu all reality 
into the ten categories. The second mode is the being «attributed 
to a thing receiving mental consideration. It has toon said that 


the first object of the intellect is being and into ene resolves 
all of its concepts.“ In accordance with this nate Minetion, 
the intellect, when considering things which in reals’ *enhily an 


absence of being, such as privations, etc., endows thei. a= it were, 
with a kind of being called logical, and in its judgiiwrt> Treats o1 
and expresses them as positive beings. Concerti ese two 
males of being, the Angelic Doctor writes: 


As it is said in the fifth book of the Metlapiiyers, being 
is spoken of in two ways; in one way according “> it ts that 
which signifies the entity of a thing. According to his way 
it is divided into the ten categories, and, thus, is convertible 
with thing. No privation is a being in this mode, wheretor 
neither is evil. In the other way, that is called being which 
signifies the truth of a proposition which consist= i compo. 
sition, the sign of whieh is this word, is. This is the being 
which answers the question, whether a thing ists; and, 
thus, we say blindness is in the eve, or whatever other priva- 
tion. And in this manner even evil is said to be a being.” 


It is evident, then, that evil has the being of an ens sationix, It 
is u logical being; it belongs to the second mode, Does evil also 
belong to the first mode absolutely considered? In several writ- 


— — — 


quod habet naturale esse in rebus potest significari per propositionem attr 
tuntivam esse, ut cum dicitur: color est vel homo esi. Non autem onimia 


18 De Ver. d. l. a. 1. “Thad autem quod primo intellectus concipit quasi 


notissimum, et in quo omnes conceptiones resolvit, est ens .. (. 
Chapter I, p. 4. 


1 Sum. Theo. I. d. 48, a. 2, ad 2 . sieut dicitur in 1 Mi laph ye. 
ens dupliciter dieitur. Uno modo, secundum quod siguificut entitatem rei, 
prout dividitur per decem pracdicamenta: ct sic convertitur cum te Et 
hoc mado, nulla privatio est ens: unde nee malum. Alio niodo dicitur ens. 
quod signifieat veritatem propositionis, quae in compositione consistit, cuius 
nota est hoe verbum ext: et hoc est ens quo respondetur ad quacstionemn 
an est. Et sie caecitatem dicimus esse in oculo, vel quameumque aliam 
privationem. Et hoc modo etiam malum dicitur ens“ Cf. De Ente ct 


Ess e. I: In IT Sen, d. 34, g. 1. a. 1. 1 
1 
} 4 
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ings St. Thomas proves repeatedly that, considered in 
does not.*° 
When the nature of evil i- properly inderstuod, 1. becomes” 
clear that evil as such cannot be a nette being. A comple 
evil being, pure evil incarnate, ous cont peered TOT) a u PSY 
drele. Because some thinker= have failed to ine this, hie 
has witnessed the errors of Zoroaster, Manes, Oi e Albigen 0 
eir kindred spirits among modern see s vil consis 
q itself is the privation or ab-enve «ot un; is unter: 
opposed to good.*! Hence, in Whatever is of te ene et gs 
From this mata! 


* evil as such can have no Share 
nding it follows that evil cannot exist a= eee 
ln three ways this is shawn by St. Thomas am tee phe 
on the nature of evil and =i. 
nos it must be remembered thus! 
ith ene desirable partakes of the nature at pects 
s the nature of an end. But the order of ende is as te 
0 so that if there is a first agent eating uncaneg! 


: 1 = the universal and highest suuree of ling min move- 
1 also must be a universal and highest cad or good. 
Moreo cree we are to proceed to an impossible infinity of 
1¢ first cause must be unmoved. Its end, therefore, Mate! 
al with it, for a thing is moved by that which it dese 
seca ently, the first agent cause, which is the sante oF all 
arm | the universal and highv=! geod, the re of alt 
„ Therefore, whatever existe proceeds from this uni- 

real > of being and at the same time from goodness ie“ Ii. 
ver comes forth from the first and universal good te! 
ng other than some particular good, as whatever proceeds 
Souk and universal cause of being is some partioulior 
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Thomas Meute s tian. 


of contemporary heresies. St 
„ positive, existing beme Cf, 
i: du ⁰ 


ti 
ur 
Bima: 


e Nori ven ev il ix mer 
| 7-0; De Male, q tow 


0 Theo., e. 117. 
7 n. „ d. 1. a. 1 
„ Theo, I. qj. 2. n. J. 
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Hence, each thing that exists is a particuta; 


Ning. 
have seen, however, that evil is opposed ta wood. therefor 
=“! They tis stritos the 


in itself cannot be something existing. 


argument in these words: 
The good, properly speaking, is something insofar as jt is 
desirable . . . the desirable has the nature of an eed. The 
order of ends, however, is as the order of agents For accor. 
ing as anv agent is higher and more universal. in the <ame 
degree, the end for which it acts is a more universal eoud. for 
every agent acts on account of an end, and on aecount of 
same good, This is manifestly apparent in human affairs 
For the director of a city intends some particular goad, whieh 
is the good of the city. The king, however, wlio is ghet 
than he, intends a universal good, namely, the peace of the 
whole kingdom. Since, therefore, in efficient causes there is 
no proceeding into infinity; but one must arrive at one first 
cause, which is the universal cause of all being, so also it is 
necessary that there be some universal good to which all 
goods are reduced. This is not able to be anything other 
than this itself which is the first and universal agent, be- 
cause, since the appetible moves the appetite, but the first 
mover must be unmoved, it is necessary that the first and 
universal appetible be the first and universal good, because 
everything is moved on account of its Own appetite, As, 
therefore, whatever is in things must proceed from the first 
and universal cause of being, thus also, whatever is in things 
must come forth from the first and universal good. Whit. 
however, proceeds from the first and universal good is vot 
uble to exist except as some particular good, as what pro- 
ceeds from the first and universal cause of being, is some 
particular being. Everything, therefore, which is something 
in things, must be some particular good; wherefore, accerd- 
ing to that. a thing which exists is not able to be opposed to 
wood. Henee, it remains that evil according as it is evil is 
not something in things, but is the privation of some particu- 

lar good, inhering in seme particular good. 

“dye Mato. . toate“... bonum proprie est aliquid inquantum est 
RIM Ml, auppetibile habet rut ionem finis; ordo autem finium est sien 
Quanto enim aliquod agens est superius et univorsalius, 
tanto et finis, prater quem agit, est universalius bonum; nam omne agens 


— 


et gti agentinm 


agit jwoprfer finom et propter aliquod bonum; et hoc manifeste appuaret in 
rebus humani¢, Nam reetor civitatis intendit bonum aliquod particulare, 
quod ¢+ civitatis bonum. Rex antem, qui est illo superior, intendit bonum 
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This is again apparent if we consider that whüntever exists ns 
a natural desire for those things beeoming ta iu nete 
sequitur ſormum. But, once more, whatever is de=tyable ts gourd. 
Consequently, every existing thing is in agreement with some 
good. Evil as such, however, is opposed to all good, therefore it 
cannot be some positive, existing thing. In regard to this st 
Thomas says: 


Secondly, this same thing is apparent because whatever is in 
things has some inclination and a desire tor something be- 
coming to itself. What, however, has the nature ot a desira- 
ble thing has the nature of good. Whatever, therefore, t in 
things has a suitability |conveniontiam| with some gourd, 
Evil, however, according to its nature, is not contormable 
with good, but is opposed to it. Evil, theretore, is not eue 
thing in things. But if evil were some thing, it Wanke ce=ire 
nothing, nor be desired by anything; and, consequently, it 
would not have any action nor any motion, because nothing 
acts or is moved unless on account of the desire of an cus“ 


— — 


universale, seilicet totius regni pacem, Cum ergo in causis agentibus non 
sit procedere in infinitum, sed oporteat devenire ad unum primum, quod cst 
univorsalis causa essendi, oportet quod etiam sit aliquod universale bonn 
in quod omnia bona redueantur; et hoc non potest esse slud quam hoe 
ipsum quod est primum et universale agens; quia cum appetibile movent 
appelitum, primum autem movens operteal esse non Mmotum, neee rel 
primum et universule appetibile esse primum et universale bonum, quod 
omnia operatur propter appetitum sui ipsius. Sicut ergo quidquid est in 
rebus oportet quod proveniat en prima et universal: causa essendi; ita quid- 
quid est in rebus oportet quod proveniat a primo et universal bono. tinod 
autem provenit a primo et universali bono, non potest esse nisi bonum 
particulare tantum: sicut quod provenit o prima et universal causa e=+ond), 
est aliquod particnlaure ens. Omne erzo quod est aliquid in rebus, oportet 
quod sit aliquod particulare bonum; unde non potest, secundum id quod 
est, bono opponi, Unde relinquilur quod malum, secundum quod est 
thalum, non est aliquid in rebus, sed esi aliewjus particulars oni privatio, 
alieui particulari bono inhacrens.” 


2 hill. “ Secundo hoe idein apparet: uin quidquid est in rebus. tet 
aliquam inclinationem, et appetitum alienzus siti conven nits. Quod autem 
habet rationem appetibilis, hubet rationem ami, Quidquid ergo est in 
rebus, habet convenientiam cum aliquo bene. Malum atitem, inquantiun 
hujusmodi, non convenit cum bono, sed oppenitur ei, Malim ergo non est 
aliquid in rebus, Sed si malum esset aliqua res. nihil sppeteret, nee ab 


— 
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A final argument, and seemingly St. Thomas favorite. con 
~iders existence itself. Goodness has been defined as tliat whieh 
is desired, Obviously, ¢ach thing desires and strives to matntam 
itself in existence. Hened, existence itself tust be a point But 
evil as such is universally opposed to yoo! and coniotes its 
absenve, Therefore, evil as evil must flee even existences. Hy its 
nature evil per se cannot be a positive thing; it cannot belong to 
the first mode of being, The Angelic Doctor makes tise ul this 
argument in several instances.” In the De Malo, he gives it in 
this form: 


Thirdly, the same thing is apparent from this, that existenve 
itself especially has the nature of a desirable thing; where- 
fore, We sce that cach one naturally desires to preserve his 
own existence, and flees things destructive of his existence, 
and resists those things as much as he is able, Thus, tere 
fore, existence itself, innsmuch as it is desirable, is u good. 
It must be, therefore, that evil, which is universally opposed 
to good, is opposed even to thut which is existence. What, 
however, is to that which is existence ix not able to 
be anything, 

Joes this mean, then, that evil is a being of reason and nothing 
more? Such a conelusion leaves no justification for a sweta- 
physical study of evil, because the objeet of metapliysies is real 
being with its properties and relationships, Furthermore, it dimin- 
ishes the general problematic character of evil and confines it to 
the difficulties of mental hygienists. Lastly, this conclusion, a+ 
St. Thomas realistically observes, is contrary to the evidence of 
reason and the teaching of human experience? Thus far, in 


aligue appeterotur; et per consequens non haberct aliquam act ionen 5 
eliquem motum; quia nihil agit vel movetur nisi propter appetitum fair” 

OF Som. Theo, I. d. 48, a, 1; CG III. ©. 7; In De Die. Nom. e 1V 
few. 13. 

8 hee wt. a had,“ Tertio idem apparet ex hoe quod ien ox 
Mt habet rationem appetibilis; unde videruy quod unumaquodquy 
unturaltter appetit conservare suum exe, ot refugit destructiva sul ease, ot 
wis pre Powe resistit. Sie ergo ipsum esse, inquantinm est, appotibile, ext 
eee Operteh ergo qued malum, quod universliter opponitur bono, 
opponatar etiam oi quod ext ese. Quod autem est oppositum ef quad est 
eset. Dah potest esse aliquid.” 

* ue Son, . 34, 4 1. , 1 
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studying the being of evil, we have been considering t an e 

abstract, evil as evil. This ennnot exist outside the TU eh 

in itself evil ix an absence, a kind of nun-heing The evil e 

reason shows and experience teaches, however, is net evil ab- 

structed and apart from all else except its definition, but i 
as unperfection in sume netunl thing, the absenee pt iinet hing 

due in areal boing, Cardinal Cnet expresses tt conerben TS whet 

he explains evil in things ae a “ree remotio fjormutis.? > Evil 

is in reality and is expericnwed, not a» on aninial mm 4 field or 

whiteness in u wall ist and ave known, but ae an absence ot , 
something that ought to be arid of whieh we mre nade elke hy 
the resulting diseonifiture. enge, while evil as sels te a ett 
rationis, it has a foundation among real beings whieh giver a 
place in the science of metayhiy=ie> and makes it a maja problem 
among all men of all times®” Evil exists easentially in he miu. 
but formally in things as the thwarting of a perfertion OF fori, 
Such, then, ie the being of evil, Tt remains that our understaint- 
ing of it should be deepened. 

It has been shown that evil, of and by itself, docs not have 
positive existence; nor, on the other hand, is it absolute non-being. 
St. Thomas observes that “ evil is distant both from simple being 
and simple ton-being, because it is neither like a habit nor like 


\> bei 


Thomas de Vio, Cardinal Cajetan, O. P., Comm. i See, Thoo- 
logicam, I. d. 48, u. 1. Cf. Opera S. Thamar, ed Loonina. Vol. IV. F. 493. 
The words of Cajetan summarize the diccusiion clearly and emphatically : 

„ Auin non verificatur quod est in rebus ut ons; sed est in rebue ut 
odrruptio in actu exercite, dest ut ret remotio formalie. Tp namqae 
bent ia omi formaliter malum ost: 

“Dicuntur ono mala in rebus esse, non positive, sed remotive; idest, 
non ponendo, sed removendoe formaliter aliquid a tebus. Et sic mata for- 
matiter nveniuntur in robe ut mala: sunt enim rerum mala, In aime 
autem, per compositions of quarcumque aliam intelloetie operationens, 
lwwonjuntur ut eutia et bona.” 


2% Thomas Pégues, O. P., Commentaire Francais Littérat dy ta Somme 
Théologique de Saint Thomas D Au. (Toulouse: E. Privat, 1023-30), 
Vol. 3, . 128, “ Peu de questions ant été aussi agitées, parm les hommes, 
que cette question du mal. Elle a depuis toujours préoceupé lew esprita; 

* c'est & on sujet, notamment au niet do la cause du en . que des erreurs 
sane notnbre se sunt fait jour à travers les siceles” 
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u pure negation, but it is a privation.” In a dee, privatin 


wad form are said to be contraries—n remark 1 ch provede- 


a Sine to additional mformation concerning tie being of . 


Thourh opposed ta cach other, contraries vet havi something 
common” This mutual factor ts their respective genus or uh 
ject, jor, while cowardice is opposed tu bravery. thi we pt) 


found in men, and, though red is not grec, they both partionat 
in the nature of color. Now the stbject of form is being 
potentiality, for form is an intrin-ie principle whieh eee Ue 
which lias a capacity for receiving it, Le, being in potoney be 
On the other hand, the absence of farm conneted by privation e 
evil requires that the missing form be naturally due the bea 
which lacke it. Hence the being ue u natural exigeney fer the 
form: it is in potentiality to it. Furthermore, it should be ot 
served that, in a certain sense, privation, or evil, is coextensive 
with the form it opposes. Though privation and the oppor 
form are not together at the same time in the same subject, ve 
they are both received by the same being and to the extent that 
an opposite form is diminished, its privation js present and view 
versa, We may say with St. Thomas, then, The subject of 
privation and of form is one and the same, namely. heme 
pateney,” 4 

The potentiality of a being may be either relative (aecundim 
quid) or ubeolute (aimpliciter!. A being with relative pete 
ality is an actual thing capable of additional perfection, as the 
student is in potency to increased knowledge. In iteelf this bein 
is gow because it has the perfection of actuality. On the otlus 
hand. n being in absolute potentiality, such as prime matter, & 
Ul gout inasmuch as it is ordered to some act, to some perter- 
tin. Tt follows, therefore, that being in potentinlity, Meth 


Sum. Thess, 1, q. 45, a, 2, ud 1. tisha distut et ab ente sine 
Fetter, e non ente simpliciter; quia neque oxt sicut habitus, neque sient 
para urgeutio, wd <dent privatio” Ch In if Sen. d. % q . „ ad 2 

t. Sum. Thea,, J. q. 40. a. Bad 1 


8 bid 1g 48 4. 3. “Subiectum autem privationt« et formt, est ana 
ot idem. ecilicet ens in potentias . . G. , Leah: 
a Pe Malo, g. loa. 2. mme autem quod ct in potentia ad Nan 
ex hoc jpeo tet in potentia ad bonum, habet ad honum andinem<: cin 
. 
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relative or absolute, has the nature of goordies=, abe That ef wih l 


it ie the subject is in gau as its -nhjeet 
a privation, requires a syrecific subjeet, Le. bette 
This requisite subject, however purtakes of the notte oF ¢ 


We know tliat evil, 4 


th jesontiinnl 


in 


ness; hence, evil ie in coed as i en tert ane i ean Niet Th te 
ather way. With lis customary cette teten ™ Pion OND ae 


this point: 


Now the subject of privation and of form i- one and the 
same, namely, heing in poteney > whether yt de being in poteney 
absolutely, a= prime nt ter, Wie te the subjyeet of suhetan- 
tial form and of privation of the eppeeite torn, or whether 
it is being in relative poteney, and i act ibeso lately, we, bet 
example, a transparent bods, whieh t- the sulsjoet of dark- 
ness and of licht. It is manifest, however, that the tern hn 
which something is in act is a certain periection, and «4 

certain gon. Thus, every being mm net is 4 kind of gel 

And, similarly, every being in patency, as such a being, i a 

certain good, Austen as it has u relation to good; lor, as 

itis potentially n being, o also it ts potentially a tod it 
remains, therefore, that the subject ef evil i+ goad? 


3. EVIL IN RELATION To its n 


Becuuse the expression, exists in a subject,” is conmonty 


associated with the notion of avciwents, it = necessary to indicate 
expliritiy that evil ie not in good in the manner of an aceident, 


ewe in potentia nihil alluwd «if quai ordinari in aetum  Palet ere enk 
id quod of m potentin. en hor ipo qual et in potent ute rat pete es 


* 


„ 


hem! inte gn neee, titanium en in Fate enen are 
que porfectiony. etiata tualerts prime, ex hue ipso gid est in potenti, 
habet boni tat tante Ch Sum. Thea, Log 5. 4 8. ad 4 


Sam, Thee, I. . 48. 3 
et unum et idem, eciheet ene in poten! sive et ene mm potentia sie 
pliciter, sicut materia prima, quan eet enbieeturm forme subetuntishs et 
Privationi« O et ave sf ote mm patenth tte qubl et i actu 
simpliciter. ut ovirywe diaphoam, quod edt eniesetam tenotraniin eb hurt 
Manifestum cet autem qued fertia per quam aliquid eet oetu, periectio 
; est, ot bot quoddom: et sie omnue ene m getu, kamm quad- 
. dam est, Et similiter one ene m potentia, tnquantum biiwenads, bonum 
quoddam ot. secundum qitiod habel erdimem ad bonis «int enim ext ene 
ia potentia, ita „ amn in potentia Relaquitar orge quod eubieetam 
mals eit bonum.” Cf De Malo, yg. 1. 4 ; . G, MWe 

be 


Suben wutem privationia of formar 
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Concerning the relations between accidents and their -ulijeets, the 
\naclie Doctor save 


A subject is disposed toward an accident in three “aye. l 
one Way as supplying to it a foundation, for an acriient does 
not subsist by itself, but is supported by a subjeet. In an 
other manner, us potency to act, tor a ‘subject is subjoined 
fo an neeident as n certain active potency, Wherelore an 
accident is said to be a form. In the third mode, a+ caters 
to effect, for the principles of the subjeet are the principle 
per scoot the accident, 


In virtue of the first relation, Le, the subjoet supporting the 
accident, these secondary forms, which of themselves are ine 
plote in essence and existence, are consypleted, as it were, or aetual- 
ized by the substance in which they inhere, Henee, they are real 
positive beings in the order of actuality, Evil, on the other hand, 
us we have sven, cannot be a positive being, either per e or pre 
accidens, for it denotes the absence of a particular form of being 
Again, according to the second relation between a subject and t: 
accidents, an accident is said to be a form. This indicates that 
for its subject an accident is a source of additional setuality and 
specification, Contrasting this with evil, St. Thomas remark=: 


This, therefore, is common to accidents and privations, that 
being is asserted of both by reason of a subject. But in thir 
they differ beeuuse the subject, according to accidents, has 
existence of a certain kind pad aliquale|, but, according to 
privations, it does not have a certain kin of existence, but 
14 Wanting in existence. 


It is clear, then, that, whereas an accident posits additional being 
for its subject, evil, on the contrary, signifies a removal of being 


wt De Virto in Comm. qa 1 a. 3. .. sabjectam tripliciter comparatur 
ad aveidens, Uno modo sieut praebens eb setentarmentum; nam accidens 
por se non eit it, fuleitur vero per subjectum. Alio modo ict potoniia 
ad actom; nam subjectam accident subjicitur, sicut quacdam potentin 
activi; ande ot weridens forma dicitur, Tertlo modo sleut eatiea ad „He- 
tums natn ringen subjeeti sunt principia per se accidenti«.” 


ad fn NU Meta, lee 1, “Hoe igitur commune est inter aceldentia et 
privationes, quia de ulriasque dicitur one mtione subjecti. Sed in hoe 
difforunt, quin subjeetum secundum acecidontian habet esse aliqualo, secun- 
dum veto privationos non abet esse aliquale, sot est deficiens ab cae," 
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Finally, it was said that subjects are relat ch tes their nennen 
as cause to effect. The funcamental reason tert ins eis the prin 
ple that “that which is in the greatest (legree ant) mist trihs 
asserted in any genus Whatswever tb the Case of Thee thing 
whith are posterior in that gente, Consmuwontiv, thar whieh 
uns being primarily, namely. eubetunee, tutist provide being for 
that which has it only secomiarity and incompletely of iteelt, a 
gvewlonts. Therefore, a substance, en subbjeet, ie aht ta be the 
cause of its accidents and the prmeiple from whieh they flow 
directly.” Evil, however, ae it will appear Inter, i= neither caused 
nor intended except aveidontoally Consequently, it neither pie. 
coeds from, nor is eunsed hy its subjeet direetiy, ar are noeilents 
From this discussion it is evident that ene of the three relations 
between n subject and its aecilent> ean be nsserted of evil and 
ite eubject. Evil exists in good asin a subject, not in the positive 
mode of accidents, but in the negative mode of privations, 
X sperficlal consideration of the existence of evil in good 


definition is opposed ty good, be in good a> in a subject? Ones 
i mote it is necessary to distinguish between the abstract idea ot 
evil, and evil as it is actually experienced, The evil which ts 
universally, opposed to goodtiess is evil iu itself. Tt this existed 
in good, indeed, it would be a contradiction, However, we know 
that evil per ae does not exist. The evil found in reality ie par- 
 teularized. It i= the privation of some particular form ane, 
_ therefore, is opposed only to some particular unt. Goodness, on 
the other hand, is transeenrlental and pertains to each thing in 
‘ite individuality, which in any way ean or does exist, Conse- 
quently, it is possible for evil to destroy of remove some purtſen— 
lar doc in the subject and vet not be opposed to the subject 
itxelf, For example, ammnesin takes away the good whieh ts 
memory, but i does mot destroy the tian who suffers fromm it. 
St. Thoms says: 


1 seemingly reveals « contradiction, tor how ean ewil, which bx 
3 


Evil is not in the good whieh is opposed to it, as lu sul 
jeet; but in some other good, for the subject OF blindness 1 
not sight. but animal. Nevertheless, it seems, as Auguetineg 


m Ct De Kue ct Eee Gs Sum. Theo, 1, g. 77, a, 6. ad 2 


* 
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e, 
suve, that here the rule of dinloctie- win 
fraries cannot caxist together fails, This ne „neut 
must be understood according tu the genen ue ited ol 
you! and evil, nat according to whut is taken oy 0 
lay ws this good and this evil White ane gen 


“Wee? om 
bitter, and such like eontraries are net tete 


; N ft 
thie puurticular, sinee they are in certain determing!) gepeta 
But good encompasses oll gouers, wherein one coe ean 


exist together with the privation of another pew! 


From this it is clear why both St. Thomas ail Atetetle eee 
the earlier philosophers whe asserted that good and evil were 
supreme genera and also why it is only in a gert serene thal 
they may be called genera at all, ‘The transceendener ul egen 
and the utter dependence of evil upon the gawd muaike it eee 
far them to be designated as such without qualification, Feten 
mare, this universality of goodness and particularity of evil e 
verberates among the other transeendentals and reveal+ in a new 
light the intimate relations between them; for the privarion wine 
is opposed to some being is in being; the noultitude which rennen 
unity is founded in some one thing; the fal+elood belwinge ao 
particular truth is in truth; and, if beauty be a transcendental 
utliness is not found apart from it.” 
Precisely in what manner evil can destroy some particular good 
in a subject and yet not be opposed to the subject itself Deren 
apparent if we examine more closely the real beings in which the 


evils of experience are found. A finite being posited in reality is 


fundamentally a substance which exists in itself and not in an- 
other as ite subject. However, because it is limited, this kanne 


A Sum. Thea 


„ I. . 480.38. % J. malum non est sie in suldento 
in bone quad «: opponitar, sed in quodam alio bone 
t 


mecitatlis nan est views, aed oninal-—-Videtur tamen, wt Kunst inte cliet! 
hie falle dialecticorum regula. quae dicit contravia simul cow now po 

Hoe amen jntelligendum eet secundum communen aceeptionem bunt 6! 
malic non atitem secundum quad specialiter aceipitur hoe beiten et lew 
kun iim, Atburn autom et nixrum, dulce et nr, et nutte eon 
truria, nom aceipiuntur nisi epecialiter: quia sunt in quibvedam engt 


determinatiy, Sed bonum circuit orania genera: unde vai bonum pater 
siti! Gee cum privatione alterius boni.” Cf, C 
@ 1. a. 2. 


. G4, III. c 1, De Mate, 
ad 5; Comp, Theo, o. 118; In II Sen, d 4 g. 1, 4 4 od A 
act, Sum. Theo. i,q. II. „ 2. ad 1 & . 17. „ 4 ud 2 


: tet in nen 


1 | ty title 
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dows Dot posstes uli the perteetion juresiiele te it Heir n 
capacities for acquiving additvonal erte tete Piatra 
ties or potentintitios sare realiwed in tlhe 
destined by their very mature bo intere in a ee Unt, in thts 
manner, to contribute to the perleetion of sthetanee Theretite 
we observe in renl, finite tines «a rect asjwet at beng, 
namely, this substance ot subject, ite proton oF ere Ty act 
and accidental formes innertun in aid perteetiie tt. e 
of the being.” = Clonsequont typot thie, there are tr every real, 
finite being thre kette Of pects, te, thee eee e cP Phar anh. 
jeet melt, the wenne Of tt= ere te net or tts Dann 
further jrerfections, stl the uin af He adele ial ein ln 
the discussion of the being af evil, it wae iudionted that the =pe- 
tifie goo to which evil in real things de primsiniiy epywied te a 
form natural and cue to the beim. e ente this quand cannot 
be the good which is the subject of evil beran-e, in nceorlance 
with the principle of non-contradiction apposites expel cach other 
The goodness of wehen form. however. is but one of the three 
modes of goodness found in the things whieh are subjects of evil, 
‘Therefore, although evil in real things ie sated to De opposed to 
goodness, it is a specific @owl, the partionlar mode of goodness 
which ie its opposite, and there vet remains in the being the other 


modes of goodness, especially the good which ie the subject of 
evil and, potentially. of 


«lt wen enn Düne 


the avhious 


the nhsent form. Tt follows that the 
contradiction plied in the notion of evil existing ip woud ar a 


_ mubject ie not real. but merely verbal cane, furthermore, tert evil, 
even though it 1 apposed to goodness, can newer ontively destroy 
the good, This latter conclusion is evident i we vonsider that 
the efferts of evil upon the being whieh t+ ite subjeet are 


according to the unte ot combos Tord in the ete 
Thomas romark=: 


——— 


Win 
Thus, st * 


rn tuted tefritiee te St. eee eee of eee, am accidents 
‘and their respective inode ct exactions towels pon at) tee een Sonia 
Werted —.— mexdorn philasapher. In the firt chapter we have tndicatod 
oreante relations of this doctrine with the Anavlic Doctor's tain beste 


. potoney and oct, We ace not give the tet a many chest above 
consideration here, 
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Evil is not able to consiine the good eos lee? For ew. 
dence of this, one must consider that there „ Presto’ 
good. One kind is that whieh is wholly taken «8 by evil 
and this is the good opposed to evil, as Hight i= 61h" taken 
away by darkness. But there is a certain kind of gould whieh 
is neither totalle removed nor diminished by ©F)> naeh 
the good which is the subject af evil, for not any ot the Tab. 
stance of the air is diminished by darkness. Alete, kim 
of good is that which is diminished by evil, byt bel rete 
pletely taken away; and this gourd ie the Ali „e thie 

~ subject for an uc. 


The specific perfection or farm to whieh a partner ehh ® 
opposer is completely removed, for it is the matte it to be 
“the absence of a fourm naturally due a being 4 the athe 
hand, evil neither diminishes nor destrays its subject which & the 
substance itself. It cannot diminiel the good whieh i= t+ sheet 
because on the level of substance as such there is neither aas ese 
nor decrease. Evil cannot destroy this good becate evil doe: 
not attain to its subject in any manner except through the natural 
dispositions of the subject. The opposition of evil to these diss. 
sitions is in the farm of contrary dispositions whieh either do ot 
do nat affect the subject directly. Where the contrary ilispusi- 
tions have a direct bearing on the subject, they cannot be du 
creased indefinitely because of the finite nature of the subject 
itself. Thus, the subject remains as long as the contrary disjor- 
tions remain, Those which do not affect the subject dircetly, l, 
obstacles or hindrances which impede the actualization of these 
natural powers, may, perhaps, be multiplied infinitely, but, -ince 
their relation to the dispositions of the subject is indircet and 
accidental, they destroy neither these dispositions, nor their sul 


41 Sum. Theo, 1, q.48,a.4. “.. . malata non potest totaliter consutanre 
bonum, Ad enius evidentiam, consideramlum ext quod et 982 Wett 
Quoddam, quod per malum totaliter tollitur: ot hoe ext bonum oppositua 
malo; siewt lumen totuliter per tenebras tollitur, ef Win- per caccitaten, 
Quoddam vero bonum est, quod nec totaliter tollitur per malin tee 
diminuitur: weiltent bonum quod est subicetum mali; non enim per tener 
aliquid de bstantia serie diminuitur, Quoddam vero bonum est, quod 
dimitnuitar quidem per malum, sed non totaliter tollitur: et Sab ee oT) 
habilitas <abieeti od urtum (. In II Sen. d 35, 4. 1, „ 5. 


ö 
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jeet. That evil does not destroy the good which is the subjeet 
is obvious in the moral order, for sin de> net unnilälate the being 
of the sinner. However, oven the event of substantial change m 
the physical order is no exception, although thie process involves 
the disappearance or removal of a snbstantial farin. By depriv- 
ing the subject of its accidental pertections amel, thus, auigaventing 
contrary dispositions, evil may, inn sense, prepare the way for 
the disappearance of the substantial torn of the subject. But 
the actual corruption of the form whirl takes age in substantial 
change is primarily and essentially ur te the pretentiality of 
prime matter for all corporeal term This, however, ic not a 
defect in its nature; on the contrary, t way be enthert its first 
perfection because it is in virtue of this “ appetite tor actualiny ” 
that prime matter as such is said te be veal, Thus, even in the 
Physical order it cannot be said thay evil destroys its subject 
— 6 In regard to the third tende of goodie, den, the aptitudes or 
dispositions of the subject for further pericetion, it should be 


Observer that these powers mediate, as it were, between the being 


and its additional pertections. Consequently, they have a two- 
“fold aspect, one Inasmuch us they ave rooted in the nature of the 
subject, and the other inasmuch as they are ordered to actunlina- 
tion by secondary form=** In their first aspect evil eun never 
wholly destroy these potencies beenase they belong to the nature 
‘of the subject itself. They will remain as long as the subject 

endures, and, as we have seen, evil does not Astros ite subject. 

* Aran 0 r, when these potencies are considered zu their second 
4 aspect, le., n= related to act and perfection by additional forme, 
this mode of goodness can be diminished by evil This diminu- 
tion in cach instance is not by subtraction as of quantity frem 
quantity, but. as u wae ssid nheve, u tle addition or jutensifiea- 
tion of contrary dispositions which Jmipede or weaken the potenti 
ality of the subject tor the act. In thie manner sin diminishes 
the aptitude of the soul for grace, yet it never wholly destroys the 


“Cf. Pogues, op, eie Vol. J. Ww 


=. Sum. Thoo., 1, 4 48, a. 4, ad 2 „ . . habihtas praedicta est, mestia 
1 : ter subicetum ot actim. Unde ex ea parte avs attingit actum, dindnui- 
8 tur p- r malum: sod ex en parte qita tenet se eure subiecto. remanet.” 
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cupacity of the saul to receive grace. If the contrary cispoettions 
can be multipliest indefinitely, us they can in Cre taoral order (er 
we can go on thinking, willing, and sinwing eke during 
life), the opposite gond, the aptitude, can be diminished indet- 
nitely. However, in the physical order this ineteare of contrary 
dispositions is limited because, by their materiale The eee 
are limited. Hence the diminution of the goodl tn tie respect 
Catt race indefinitely. Por exuinple, apm Pips the 
potentiality af wood for the form ot fire. However, the 
eventually be saturated and the form of fn 
npeded to a wreater degree." 


weve Can 
ent enn in 

This discussion inelicntes One way in whieh it t+ puresthhe tu 
enk of greater or lesser evils even thought evil, edinentered Mm 


iteelf, does not admit of increase or decreas. Ax o perivation 
with its peculiar negative mode of existence, evil as such coos not 


Possess positive characteristics subject to reduction and ougmen- 
tation. Nevertheless, inasmuch as the contrary dispositions men- 
tioned above may be multiplied or diminished, secordingly, the 
corresponding evil is said to be more or less, as St. Thomas 
remarks, “ Privations are subject to increase not a+ having a kind 
of essence, as quality and form, . but through the inerease of 
the cause of privation.” © In addition, however, evil i+ also said 
to be more or less according as it is opposed to a greater or lesser 
good. Thus it is that, even from the viewpoint of plilosuphy, 
sin, Which in a certain sense is opposed to the Highest Good, is 

actually and literally the greatest evil on earth, Precisely at this 

point the tremendous importance of a sound and true axiology is 
strikingly apparent, for, although human living is primurily and 
essentially the pursuit of goodness, it frequently depends upon 


„t. C. G. UL, ©. 12; Sum. Theo © 4 18. l 4: 1-1 i 2. 7 
Sen. d. 34. J. l. a. 8. 1 a. 4. . . 4 2. tall 


C. , II «9. * Dicitur auter aliud altero aste et minus malian 
per recesim a bono, .. . Privationes autem intenduntur non quasi alt- 


ieee ewentiany: habettes, sieut qualitates et forme 
tums cause tt antis 


Ct, Sum. Thea, I. d. Ua. f. ad 1. licet privatio sectindum e non 
ret Mages ef weine, tamen soctindum quod eius oppositam recipit 
magix ot minus, etiam ipe privativa dicuntur secundum magis ct minus * 


eed per augmen- 


2— — 
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acturately “choosing the lesser of two evil Finallv, evil t 
considered to be more or less Getting to us distant devine 


than from the growl. thence i eed te uta te be a Mentoren le- Ar 


evil seceording us it departs more or lose Irom the role ot right 
reason. It is clear, then, that evil adouts of ere OF deereare, 
not in itself, but only when consrterod zn relation I ness 
Thus, we sce the utter dependence of evil upon the e vil 
ean neither be defined nor mensured exeept in tenis ef annie +. 
nor can it exist apart from the wind Whiiwli i= ite ust. 

From this, and from What has been said previcusiy comcernime 
the being of evil considered in iteelt, it follows that a sipreme 
principle of evil, exteting and acting ae the sourve of all evil, after 
the manner of the first principle ancl eaten of all gorlues=. 1 
contradictory and impossitel 


The absolute dependence of evil 
upon the good, a= it was shown above, entirely precludes the 
presence of evil in reality without some admixture of goodness. 
But a highest evil, to fulfill ite role a= an ultimate cause and 
supreme principle opposed to the highest good, must necessarily 
be essentially and totally evil. Therefore, there ean be oo such 
evil power or dark divinity completely devoid of goodness. Auain, 
it is evident that such o being could never exist beeause, as it ha- 
been remarked, existence itself is a good; hence, something purely 
evil can have no share in it, The impossibility of a -upreme 
principle of evil becomes even more apparent im a study of the 
causes of evil tor, a= we shall see later, evil depends apon the 
eausality of goodness, thus, it is not uneansed as an absolutely 
first principle must be, Furthermore, since “ everything acts 


secording as it is actual,” evil, of and by itself, is not able to be 
4 cause nor a first principle.” 


“CG. tile 15 Siti emit mahi opertet Oss abeque con- 


sortio oranis ont: sicut ot sammum bonom est quot est ommnine separatuns 
„ mala. Non potest autem case aliquod maim omnino separatim a bono: 


cum osteneum it quad oinlum fandetar in bono Eine nihil est anne 
malutu 


„em IIe qued ost primum principium, non ext ab alique eee. 
Oune autem mata causatur a bow, 
prineipiim 


*“Amplius. Malam non agit nisi in virtute boni, . . 
principhum gait virtue Proprin. 
principium.” 


Non ost igitur malum primum 


Primum autem 
Mahim iter non potest ee primun 


— 
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The notion of a supreme principle of evil, the source ef all evil, | 
as opposed to the first principle of goodness, seems tu be a per- 


sistent error among men. St. Thomas traces the inception of this 
doctrine, which he stigmatizes as ponitus irrational:,’ ultimately 
to Empedocles (500-430? B. C. J, who posited two primary efivient 
causes or forces in the universe, “friendship " and “strife” The 
Angelic Doctor gives the following bricf account of the develop 
ment of this dualistic theory: 


By this is excluded the error of asserting cuntrary first 
principles. ‘This error first hogan with Emperdocles, for he 


the Metaphysics. 
Moreover, certain men of a perverse sense presumed to 
Crean these errors 4 we wary 3 
phers. hough they were sufficiently refut * later 
VFVPCFVVVVCCCV the tate 
2 ve na * rthe name ol a 
Christian founded a heresy believing in two contrary first 
principles. The Cerdonians followed his teaching, ani after- 
Marchianists 


8 ) and ay the Manichacans who 
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Long before the time of Empedocies, however, the concept of 
two opposing principles of good and evil apptared in another 
stream of thought in another part of the world, In the religion: 
of the near-East, thix dualism bad a prominent place. As enrly 
as the twenty-second dynasty 1945-712 BC, in their religous 
mythology, the Egyptinns und personified evil as the god. Typtien 
or Set, Similarly, the Persian religion very carly contaimed sortie 
notion of a cosmic struggle between good and evil principles 
Around 660 B. C, the Persian religions reformer, Zoroaster, intro- 
duced into the Parsee belicfs the two divinitice, Ahura-marda 
(Ormuad or Ormazd) and Anra-muinye Ahram. The former 
is the principle and efficient eaure of einde, the latter is evil 
and the source of allevil, The two are engage in a mighty eon- 
flict from which Ormazd will eventually emerge victorious. Zoro- 
astrianiem Was influentin! ameng the Persians wa the Arabic 


— eonquests im the middle of the seventh century, AD. At that 


time the Koran replaced the Avesta ond Mohommedanism pre- 
vailed in Persia. However, mans adherents of the Muazdian 
ligion emigrated to other countries of the East and remnants 
of the religion of Zoroaster are iu today among their deseend- 


ants in India and Iran.“ 


In 144 K D., Marcion, an apostate bishop, founded the heresy 
which bears his name. Among his tenets was a vague dualistic 


. daoetrine which grew more pronounced as his later followers be- 


came familiar with the Gnostic trend. Of the Marcionites it is 
said,“ They anticipated the more consistent duatiem of Manichae- 


ibid. II. c. 41. “Per hoc autem exeluditur error ponentiim prima | 
principia contrarian. Qui error primo incoopit ab Empedorle. Pomit cim? 
duo prima principia agrntia, amicitiam et litem, quorum amicitians drut . 
een generationis, litem vero corruptionis: ex quo videlur, ut ' 
Aristoteles dicit, in I Metaphyx, bic duo, bonum ot malum, primus prin- 
cipia contraria pomrisse. 

Posuit autem et Pythagoras duo prima. bonum et malum: aed non per 
modum principiorum ogentium, sed per modum formalium principiorum 
Ponobat enitn hace duo osse genera sub quibus omnia alia comprehender- 
wane patet per Philosophum, in I Metaphysicae. 

4 uutem antiquissimorum philosophorum errores, qui etiam * 
terion philoxophos sant sufficienter exclusi, se ag eee 
homines doctrinae Christianae adiungere prsesumpserunt. Quorum primis 


im and were finally absorbed by it.’ Manichaetsm gave new 
vigor to the belief in two oppo-ing, supreme principles of good 
and evil. This heresy, one of the most virulent of early Christian 


— eae ea —aD—ẽ— — — 
fuit Marchius, d quo Marchiani pont dicti, qui sub nomine Christiano 
haeresim condidit, opinatus duo bi advera principia; quem cut! sunt 
Cerdoniani; et postmodum Marchianistae; et ultime Manichaes, qui hune 
errorem taxime diffuderunt ~ 

Ch De Pot, q. 3, a. 6. 


* A F 3. Rome & I. C Cuvartelli, „ Avesta” The Catholic Encyclo- 
dn (Sew York: Robert Appleton Company, 1907), Vel. It. pp. 181-156 


% P Arendez, “ Marevionites.” The Cathalic Encyclopedia, Vol, IX p. 645, 
1 
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lune, Was first propagated in 242 A.D 
Ainet“ Mani tthe Istrien Ones, While ctrperting tu be. 
divinely inspired farm of Cliristianity, Manichaeten was et 
a tedley of “ Zoroastrian Dualism, Babylonian tolkione, Buddlo- 
(nes, and some small and superficial addition of Chistian ec 
ments.“ Since this was seemingly the parent error ol many 
subseyiiont heresies, notably the Albigenses of the Middle Ages. 
it held a special interest for the Angelic Doctor, He samuuarite 
the fallucies of its theological dunliem in the following words 


hv a Jorsdan whet milled 


The mistake of the Manichavans, who erred seriutiely on all 
the preceeding points, surpassed all the atoresnid errors First, 
they reduced the origin of things not to one, but to thy 
principles of creation, of which one they said was the author 
of good things, the other the author of evils, Secondly, thes 
erred about the condition of these. For they asserted that 
both of the principles were corporeal, saying that the author 
of the good was a certain infinite, corporeal light possessing 
the power of understanding, but the author of evils they sai 

was a certain infinite corporeal darkness. Consequently, 
they erred a third time in regard to the governance of things. 


constituting all things, not under one governing prineijile, but 
under contraries.** 


OT P. Arondaen, " Manichaeism,” The Catholic Eneyelopeitia. Vol. IX. 
p. 301 


ol De Sub. Sep, ¢ 15. ~ Omnes autem pracdictos erroves, NIA se 
error transeendit, qui in omnibus praedictis articufis gravirer errayeruns 

Primo namque rerum originem non in unum, sed in duo crentioni« prit- 
cipla roduxerunt: quorum unum divebant ese auetorem boner, alin 
vero auctorem malorum, 

“Seeundo erraverunt cirea conditionem naturne ipeorum.  Posuernwmt 
enim Gtramque principium cerporale: suctorem quidem bonorum dicentes 
ese guatdatm lacem corpoream infinitam vim intelligendi hahentom: 
auctorem vero malorum dixerunt esse quasdam corporales tenen intinites 

“ Tertio vero erraverunt per consquens in rerum gubernarionc, eonetitt- 
eutes omnia non sub uno principatu, sed sub contrariis.” 

St. Thomas pramptly refutes these errora, First, he shows that evil. 
inasmuch os it is not a being in act, cannot be the per se unthor of thine. 
Secondly. le indicates that the intellect is neither a body, nor the act «i 
a body, hence there could not be “a certain infinite, corporeal licht with 
the power of understanding.” Thirdly, he mys that all governing is con- 
cerned with ends, Sinee good has the nature of on end, all governing 
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35 
‘The controversial writings of the Church Fathers and the edicts 4 
of the Roman Emperors indicate that this heresy continued diur- 4 
mg the fourth, fifth, ancl sixth centuries. “Though it was stil! 

und in the East among the Eastern Turks and the inhabitants 

of China, Tibet, and India as late as 1000 AD. Manivhastem, 4 
as such, apparently disappeared in the West nhowt the middle of 0 
the sixth century. However, ite dualistic tenets were poerperuated 8 
in the Priscillian and Paulician heresies of the fifth and seyontli 
centuries from which stemmed the Bogomil) ant Albigeneran 
errors of the Middle Ages ancl liter times? As late ue 1828, 
traces of Puuliciunism were found in Russia, «a it seems tha ibe 


notion of a supreme principe of evil ae Well w= fe bt dowd lee 
persisted in some parts of the world even into the toler er 
Aside from n definite tenet of an organized religiou= San, Tht 
iden is frequently ezponsed tee contemporary thinker. eriters, 
and other individuals, as a solution to the mystery of evil, Thre 


Pegues remarks on this point: 


"This doctrine, with something of a difference that they 
embody the principle of evil in the person of Satan, the first 
of rebellious angels, js the teaching af several oweult seats “ 
our day. Satan is exalted by them even above the true Coed, 
This doctrine has its hiterature, Leconte ile Lisle. de Heres, 
Carducci have been partioularly distinguished by the aut — 
My of their blasphemics at the same time as by the un ty 
of their talents. Some of their poems are only a ers of yp . 
of fury, of rage against God, One tight suv that they bave 

been inspired by Zutun himself” 


— 


— 


partukes of the mature of Gerede. “Phendare. an evil eee eee 
in the direction af the universe t& inna praves tha ber 


2 Fessler, Xiang, Manivhetsiwe M Leet acannon fawn 5 4 
pédique de la Theologie Catholique Edited by Weizer and Welle. 5 K 


‘ Vol. XIV. 
lated by 1. Guschler. (Pacis: Chanme Prete * Some oe uch dr la 
pp. 174-175. ~ Malerée tente wire eahurte Wats reve eee la te sli 0 
C 
’ fost perpetiuce poitihant pHs * * ss : T : 
bah Ken 1 5 — ds Princithianisten Aes Vaulicins es Hogotailes, 
des Albigerois, ot dee Vande 


Peguee „ | Cette doctrine. 3 ta (litferoner 
6 op. ot, Val , pw 172-173. . 9 
pres du n⁰ Diss ssi te prineipe du seat dans la personne de Satan. lo yore 
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Again inen recent issue of a newspaper an inquirer admits, “ We 
see evil everywhere; this has led me to believe that there ia 
power of evil, but not a devil incarnate.” Seven conturies age 
St. Thomas explained why persons accept and uphold this beliet 
in a supreme principle of evil. His explanation is as cogent m 
regard to these modern Manichneans, as it has been for ther 
predecessors in history. He says: 


Those, however, who posited two first principles, cue good 
and the other evil, fell into this error from the sane reo 
from which other 3 notions of the ancients have arteen, 
namely, because they did not consider the universal cause ol 
all being, but only particular causes of purticular effects, 
For on account of this, if they found something to be bart 
ful to some other thing by the power of its own nature, ther 
thought the nature of that thing to be evil; for example, asi 
someone sh say that the nature of fire was evil becanse 
it has burned the home of some poor man. The judgment 
of the goodness of some t however, is not obtained trom 
its order to some particular but according to itself, and 
according to its order to the whale universe, in which every- 

thing holds most orderly its own place, . . . . 

In like manner also, because they found two contrary par- 
ticular causes of two contrary particular effects, they did not 
know how to reduce contrary particular causes to a universal 
common cause. And, therefore, they j the contrariety 
in causes to extend even to first principles. But since all 
contraries agree in one common it is necessary that 
one common cause be found for them above their own con- 
trary causes, just as... above all things which in any 

manner exist is found one first principle of being 


des anges tes lten, est le doctrine de plusivtre seetes 5° de nes jours 
Satan y est exalté audissme méme du vrai Dieu. te dowtrine a aa 
littérature, Leconte de Lise, de Heredia, Carducci se sont partioulicrement 


faite romarquer par laudace de ber blasphémes, en méme temps que par 
in véalitée de leur talent. Tolles de leurs poésies ne sont quinn eri de haine 


cle fureur, de rage contre Dieu, On les dirait imspiréer par Satan li- 
meme,” 


™ Sum. Theo, I. g. 49, 4.3. “Qui autem posuerunt duo prima princig da, 
unum bonum ct alteram malin, ex eadem dice in hune errorem jn- 
ciderunt, ex qua et aline extraneae 


positiones antiquorum ortum hatwerunt - 
quia ellicnt non consideraverunt causa universalem totius entis, sed par 
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jot only does St. Thomas’ analysis of the nature of evil reveal 
| ss of the Manichacan error, but, as Fr. Pegtes sug- 
ts, it also exposes the chief fallacy of the Calvinist and Jansen- 
positions. According to these heretics, human nature bas been 
y corrupted by original sin and, therefore, naturally 
speaking, man can perform only evil and siniul actions. Conse- 
quently, itis neeessary that the merits of Christ cloak th evil 
) actions of man and make them acceptable to a rigorously just 
and severe God. However, we have Sen that evil never totally 
goodness Inssmuch as it can neither diminish, ner 
: Hts subject, nor take away completely the active powers 
of the subject, From this it follows that original sin «id got 
render its subject, ien, human nature, intrinsically corrapt, ger 
could it entirely remove the possibility of naturally good human 
actions, The Calvinist ue Jansenist doctrine is an extreme „st- 
bon which not only theologically, but even metupliysieally, is 
‘untenable. In addition to these religious implications, we might 
add that the principle that evil never wholly corrupts the good 
needs to be understood especially today. The prevalence in the 
world of all types of evil has set abrond a spirit of disconrage- 
ment and pessimism which tenpts some men to lose faith in the 
fundamental goodness of human nature. Men need to realize the 
true nature of evil and its relation to the good. 


eulares tantum couse potticularinm eflectam, Propter hoc enim, . 
aliquid Invenerunt ee nocivum alieni tei per virtiteny tae natura, 
aestimaverunt natura Altus rel esse malam: pata «i quia dicat natura 
ini esse malam, quia combust domum aplicuinus pauperis —ludicnim 
autem de boanitate alicuius rei non est accipiendum secundum ordinem ad 
aliquid particulare; sed secundum seipaum, et secundum ordinem od totum 
untvorvum in quo quaclibet res sium locum ordinatieime tenet, 
“Similiter etiam, quia inveneront duqram particalarinen effectiam con- 
trariorum duns causa portioulares contrariax, teseiverint reducere causes 
purticulares contrarias in causam universalom commumem. Ft bleo weque 
ad prima principia contrarictatem im causa exe tidicaverunt—sed cum 
omnia contratia conveniant in une cette, Me ee cot iO eis, eee Calis 
contrarias proprias, uncut unt cane communeny: steul . . . supra 
ee ge Acute modo sant, Invernitur anam primum prinepium 


Ct. De Pot, d. 3, a. 6; De Sub, Sép, e. 15. 
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N 4. EVIL AND TWO PROBLEMS 
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| From this metaphysical investigation into the nature of evil. 
| two apparent difficulties remain, one epistemological in character. 
the other, ontological. Evil, since it exists in a being as th 
absence of some due good, presents an epistemological problem 
because. in explaining the knowledge act, St.Thomas sans: 


<> 
- 


‘ 
* 4‘ 


The act of understanding is specified by its own oljeet, inas- 
much as the intelligible form is the principle of the intel- 
lectual operation, for every operation is spevitiod by the form 
whieh is the principle of operation, as heating by heat. 
Wherefore the intellectual operation is specified by that form 
which makes the intellect to be in act, and this is the species 


af the principal object of the intelleet: . . . .™* 


Now if the human intellect requires as its principle of operation 
the abstracted form of the thing understood, it scems that we 
should consider precisely in what manner evil, which connotes au 
absence of form, can be understood, It was said above that evil 
is known as it exists, i.e., through the good, and also that the 
mind in its judgments affirms being of it so that evil. as such, 
is an ens rationis. Our concern at this point, however, is the 
exact in mente process whereby evil, which is formless, is first 
cognized and understood. It might be suggested that the imagi- 
nation furnishes a form for evil per se, much as it would for the 
consideration of a centaur or a jewel-bearing tree. But St. 
Thomas explains: 


... Something is said to be a non-being in two ways. In 
one way because non-existence falls under the definition of 
the thing, as blindness is called a non-being; and of such a 
non-being not any form is able to be conceived, neither in 
the intellect. nor in the imagination; and evil is a non-being 
of this kind. In another wav, because it is not found in the 


—ͤ —-— 


*. Sum. Thee, TJ. q. 14. a. 5. ad 3. Intantum enim ipsum intelligere 
specificatur per obiectum suum, inquantum forma intelligibilis est prin- 
eipium intellectualis operationis: nam omnis operatio specificatur per 
formam quae est principium operationis, sicut ealefactio per calorem. Unde 
per illam formam intelligibilem specificatur intellectualis operatio, quae 
facit intellectum in actu. Et hace est species principalis infellecti: .. . “ 


— =» 
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nature of things, although privation uf being itself may net 
be included in the definition of the thing: and, thus, nothing 
prevents one from imagining these neu-betne= atid eonecrying 
forms of them.“ 


Therefore, evil as such. of and by itself. is not able to be con- 


ceived by the intellect. It is not by a proper, positive form of 
its own that evil is apprehended. On the contrary, the human 
intellect understands evil through its own 
tion whereby it Knows the privation amd potentiahty existing im 


things, By reflecting upon its own vets. the mind becomes aware 


t the San time 


stentialltu and privat 


thut when it is considering one ides, it caumͤet a 
be informed with any other intelligible -pecies. even though thes 
have been present to it in the past. The intelleet sees that the 
presence of one intelligible form prevents the presence at the 
same time of other possible formes. Henew, the mind apprehends 
that it has a capacity for receiving something it does not have, 
and this is the definition of potentiality. Furthermore, it realizes 
that it is prevented from entertaining these possible ideas by the 
form immediately present to it, and this is a kind of privation. 
Concerning this point, St. Thomas says: 


For, since our intellect knows individual things by their 
proper individual and diverse species, it knows that whieh 
is in act by an intelligible species through whieh the intellect 
is made to be in act. Wherefore it can know potentiality 
inasmuch as it is sometimes in potency to such a species, 
Thus, just as it knows act by act. so also it Knows potenti- 
ality by means of potentiality. And because potentiality is 
of the nature of privation, for privation is a negation, the 
subject of which is a being in potency; it follows that it is 
suitable to our intelleet in some manner to know privation 
inasmuch as it is natural for it to be in potency; although 


“De Vor, q. 38 4. 4. ad 6. °. . . aliquid dieitur non ens duplieitor, Uno 
modo, quia non esse cadit in definitione eins, sent earcitas dicitur non ens; 
et talis non entis non potest concipi aliqua forma neque in intellectu neque 
in imaginationc; et hujyusmodi non ens est malum. Alo modo, quia non 
invenitur in rerum natura, quamvis ipea privatio entitatis non elandatur in 
ejus definitione; ot sie nihil prohibet triaginari non ent ia, ef Karten formas 


conetpere” 
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it ean also be said that from the verw knowledge of get there 
follows the knowledye of potency and privation.~ 


For additional elarifieation, we add the commentary of Fran- 


viseus de Sylvestris upon this particular piussage. He save: 

It is fitting tif the intellect ouglit ta know privation by priva- 
tion existing in itself) both that sometime jt be in patenes to 
the species of act, and that while it knows that potentially 
it should have in itself the opposite habit. bor 1 troagine 
that when the intellect sometime has been in potency tw 
the species of white and later in net, and after ails hy the 
recognition of white it realizes by reflection that it na- the 
species of white and is white intelligibly, so it is turned to 
knowing itself to have been sometime non-white, whenee it 
knows itself to have been deprived of the species and form 
of white. Or by this thut it had not been able before a 
species of this kind to know white: and from this also, it 
knows that in a being of nature, that is non-white which 
lacks the form of whiteness: and similarly I speak of blind- 
ness and other privations. The mind, therefore, of St. Thomas 
and of Aristotle is that our intellect by the species of the 
habit existing in it, ce oe of form and potenti- 
ality to the species, knows also the privation and potentiality 


oO 
suitable to a thing existing outside the intellect, from the 
proportional similitude of the intellect to the thing.“ 


* C. , I. e 71. Nam cum intellectus noster singulus rea por singulas 
species proprias cognascat ot diversas, id quod cst in seta cognoseil per 
epeciem intelligibilem, por quam At intellectus in actu. Unde et potentiam 
cognoscore potest, inquantum in potentia od talem speciem quandoque se 
abet: ut cut actum cognescit per actum, ita etiam potentiam por 
potentiam oognoseat. Et quia potentia est de ratione privationis, nam 
ptivatio est negatio, cuius sublectuin est ens in potentia; sequitur quod 
infolleetui nostro competat sliquo modo cognascere privationem, inquan- 
tut ert Hatas ese in potenitin-—Liont iam dict posit quod ex ipsa cog 
nit ine actus sequitur cognitio potent ine et privationi«.” 


„ Frangteette de Sylvestris, Come, in 1 Contra Gentiles, e Tl. CL Opera 
S Thomae, ed. Loonina, Vol. XIII. . 208. Oportet enim, at intellectus 
pet privationem in ipso existenter debet eognoscere prmationem, et quod 
aliquiando sit in potentia ad epociem actus; et quod, dam illum potent ia liter 
ecognoncit, habeat in ve habitum oppositum. Imaginor enim quod jutel- 
lrctus aliquando fuit in potentia ad speciem albi, ot postmodum in actu. 
Postquam per albi cognitionem reflexe cognovit d habere speciem albi et 
este athum intelligibiliter, convertitur etiam ad um = qando- 
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Thus, the human intellect, knowing potentiality and privation 
within itself, is able to apprehend jt in extra-mental reality under 
the form of impertoct good. 

This explanation saffices for the intellect which is the subject 
of privation and pdtentiality, however, there yer remams the 
intellect which ie pure act. In other words, how is it possible 
that God understands evils? Obviously, there is no iden of evil 
in God, for the word, “ idea,” denotes either a form or a hkeness. 
But a form in the Pivine mind i+ an exemplar and the principle 
of real things bearing that form, Inasmuch as God is perfect 
goodness, there ean he ne prineiple of eval in Him, Oh the other 
hand. if idea is taken te mean likenes4, again there can be ne 
concept of evil as stich in God ernte likeness implies same 
manner of participation, but “a thing is said te be evil trom this 
that it recedes from a participation of the divine excellence.” “ 


Tn considering this question it ix well to remember there words ot 
*. ‘Thomas: 


Knowledge is seoording tu the mode of the knower, for 
that which is Known is in the knower secording to the mode 
of the knower. Therefore, since the mode of the divine essence 
is higher than the mode in which creatures exist, the divine 
knowledge dows not have the mode of created knowledge, 
namely, o as to be universal, or particular, or habitual, or 
potential, or te he existing wecording te any such mode. 


que iuieo non alin. dom compost « privatum fuise spect ot forma 
albi, ze per hoe non zen ante huitemods speciem cognosenre album, 
Et ex hoe etiam cgi seit quod in ose natume id est non album quod 
forma albedinis caret. Et similiter dich de enceitate et abis privationthus. 

“Mons erzo Sancti Thotnae et Aristotelix ext quod intollertiws öster., por 
apeclom habitus in se exivtentem cognoseens privetionem formne quae in 
ipeo aliquands fuit et potentialixatem ad specie, cognoseit etiam priva- 
tionem +t potentialitatenm tei existetti eXtra Intellevtum conveniontem, ox 
sitailitucdine prapeartionall intelleetie ad ret.” 


i De Ver. nu. 3. a4 


Sum, Theo. I. q 11. u. 1. „ 3. ecluntin ext eum modu 
cognosenniie: scitum enim est in ecente sccondum modum scientia, Et 
ideo, eum nvolus divinae esrentiag +t altior quam modus quo oreaturae 
sunt, *cientia diving non habet modum ecreatae ecienting, ut seiliont «it 
universalis vel particularia, vel in habitu vel in potentia, vel secundum 
caliquem talem modum disparita” 
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God Who is pure actuality does not tinderstand the marin of es 
in u human way, le., by privation or potentialiny ox sting oy Th 
intellect. Yet, without a doubt, He Who knows an pines. perm 
ble or actual, past, present, or future, knows abe the oil tet 
is in things. The intellectual act of Ciod consi. thoy ente - 
plation of His own essence in which are found te | hones 
real things. By knowing these things perteetiy, Gio knows a 
that can happen to them, thus, He knows the evil that eon i fall 
them. For example, by knowing men as nioral agents. (igi kee 
that they ean sin as well as do good. Again, by knowte sie ee vi 
which is the order of the universe, God knows aleo thy 


evils which, in a sense, contribute to that order, 
enys: 


1 


entw 


** > enn: 


It ix necessary that whoever knows <canething \« rieetly 
must know all that can befall it. But there are cor un 
woods to which it can happen that they are corrupted! by 
evils. Wherefore God would not know good things perfectly. 
unless He also knew evils. However, each thing is knowable 
according as it is. Wherefore, since this is the existence 0 
evil, that it is a privation of good, through this that Chan 
knows good things, He also knows evils, as through the lish! 


darkness is understood." 
Nor is this indirect knowledge of evil obtained through gore tiers 
an imperfect mode of knowing evil, and, enge, ane une 
to the Supreme Being. On the contrary, it i- one more buliea- 


_ tion of the perfection of God's knowledge, for if the ¹uman intel 
lect could know good perfectly, it would not first need to Know 
its own potentiality in order to understand evil, Furthermere, 
since evil cannot exist by itself, but requires the good far its uf 


ject, neither can it be known in itself apart from <me notion oF 
soodness.* 


Ibid, I. q. 1d. „ 10. quienmaque prefrete eugnoprit yjoquid 
artet quad coghoscit omnia quae posamt ili aecidene. Stunt putes 


quaedam bona, quibus aveldere potest ut per mala eorrunianiur Unk 
Deus non perfecte cognoroern! bona, tied etiam Cognosedret tale aie 
autem est cogooscihile unumaquodque, secundum quod est. Unde, era hor 
ait esse mali, quod eet privatio bani, per hoe ipsum qual Doe eee 
bot, counoseit etiam mala; icut per lieerm eognoseuntur tet hrt 

a ( . JI. n. 1. 
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kind of absence, Le., a privation. 
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The second difficulty in regard to the nature ot evil, as we have 
aid, ie ontological in character. Tf, as St. Thomas remarks. 
„Evil is distant both from being absolutely and from non-heire 
absolutely,” it would seen: that the nature of evil embodies a 
violation of one of the first principles of metaphysics, b.. thie 
principle of exchuterd middle, whieh was diseussed in the fits 
chapter. The answer to this difficulty shows conclusively that. 
far from minimizing the reality «of wil, as metaphvcicnimes are 
aanetimes acensed of doing, St. Thomas has revealed its true 
mode of existence in real things, vil is distant trom being 
absolutely beeause it crmmotes an absence of being, Th does not 
posit in existence perfection or being, a substance and acewlent 
do. On the contrary, evil signities Che fenoval of some avtuality. 
On the other hand, evil is not absolute non-heing beesuse this is 
pure nothing and evil make> its presence in the work felt tow 
strongly to be dismissed as mere nothing, Even though it i- an 
absence, evil is not non-being absolutely because it is a particular 
As we have seen, privation 
requires a determinate subject ; consequently, evil has special tes 
with reality and receives a relative mode of existence by virtue 


ot its subject in which it existe formally as the absence of a par- 


ticular perfection. St. Thomas save; 


.. . Dionysius accepted non-existence as that which in no 
way is, and, indeed, evil ie more distant from this than even 


from existence, because in existence evil is as in a subject, 
although evil itself in itself is non-existent. But it is absent 
more from non-existence because simple non-existence de not 
able to be the subject of privation. Also, privation itself 1s 
not absolute non-existence, but is non-existence in this, for 
privation is negation in a subject, as is said in IV, Meta, 
text 4. for blindness is nothing other than negation of sight 
in that whieh e fitted by nature to see 


4 Jn II Sew A. 31, J. 1, a. I. ad 2 Dianysins accipit non existens 
illud qued wutle modo est; et al hoe quikem sagts Ut malum quam 
etiam aly exviente: quia in exivtente malum eet tamaquam im wabjocto, 
quatevis tut malin in se tot sit oxintenk; sed a non existente tmagi« 
absistit. quia simplicitey non existene Tom potest privationis subjectuin case ; 
nec ctiam ips: privatio est nheolute non existens, sed cst non existens in 
hoe, quis privatio est negatio in subjecto, ul to IV Motaph,, text 4, dicivur; 
ecaccitas nim nihil aud e«t quam negatio visionis in eo qed tatum ont 
videro ~ 
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Again he explains, 


. . « Privations . . . are said in a certain was to b beim 
us non-white and non-straight. For we zay tial non-white 
is, not because non-white has existence, hut ene some 
subject is deprived of whiteness."* 


Thus, evil does not violate the principle of exeluded middie o- 
cause, in a sense, as it is found in reality, it is more on the so 
of being, for it exists relatively and formally in actual ting: 


SUMMARY 


As we continue our study of the nature of evil im greater detail, 
it will become more and more evident that the whole discussion 
hinges on a correct understanding of the definition and reality of 
evil. In this second chapter, we began with » treatment of the 
three kinds of non-being, le., matter, negation, and privation, at 
u preparation for the formal definition of evil, Evil was, then 
defined us the privation of good. As a privation, evil specifies 
in what particular kind of subject it may be found and, in gen- 
eral, the subject must be a being in potentiality. This, however, 
partakes of the nature of goodness, hence, evil exists in good a+ 
in a subject, It is this special relation to a definite subject which 
gives evil its reality. Although it is not a positive being. in itself, 
evil is found in things formally as the absence of a due cond 
It is more than negation and more than a being of reason. 

It follows that, since it has un negative mode of existence. evil 
is not in good as an accident is in its subject. Furthermore. 
beeause of the transcendentality of goodness, there is no contra- 
diction in the presence of evil in good. Evil is not opposed tv 
the whole good, but only to some particular form. That form it 
destroys, but the good which is its subject, evil neither diminishes 
nor destroys. Evil may diminish the operations of the natural 
powers of its subject, but it cannot destroy them completely be 
cause they are rooted in the essence of the being These natura! 
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powers are diminished by the multiplication of contrary lishet- 
tions. According as these dispositions are inereared oF decrensed 
evil is said to be more or less. It ie also Add to he niore OF bese 
according ss it is distant from the good and according ty The 
nobility of the good to which it is opposed, Hence, we cone ive 
that evil can neither be known, nor defined, nor ensure. Yor 
can it exist except through the good, Our finding- eoneermine 
the nature of evil were applied to the problems ot \iunichacism, 
Jansenism, and pessimism. Finally, it was necessary 0 shaw 
how evil whieh denotes the absence oi form enn be understood 
by the human and Divine intellects, aud to indicate that evil doe. 
not violate the principe of excluded mindille even aun it is 
distant from absolute being and from absolute non-heing, hee au 
„evil is not some existing thing which by its own çssenes 7 evil, 
nor, again, is evil a thing totally non-existent; but evil is a thing 


evil because it falls short of [or lacks] some being. 


which is partly good, and by that part it existe, and it is eatled 
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in XI Meta, loc. I. . . privationes . . dicuntur quodamimode 
entia, sieut non album et non rectus. Dirimus enim quod non album est: 


non quia son album esse habeat, sed quia subjectum aliquod ext albedine 
privatum.” 


— 65 In De Div. Nom e. IV. he. 14.“ Malum autem non ext res quordam 
existens, quac scilicet per suam eeentiam sit mala, neque iterum matum 
‘est res totaliter non existens; ed malum est res quae parti est bona, et 
ex illa parte existit, ot dicitur mala, quia deficit ab aliquo cee.” 


CHAPTER til 
Tue Kexos ot Kot, 


I. ACCORMING TO ST. THOMAS 


COMMENTING upon the discussion of evil in the De Dileink 
Nominibus of Pseudo-Dionysius, St. Tomas notes erte lh 
And the order of questions is clear. For first it slut te asked 
what is evil and, afterwards, whenve evil has arisen, ye \noustine 
avs.“ 1 He himself follows this course of developer: in the 
De Malo, where first he inquires concerning the nature alel ente 
ence of evil in itself and in the good, and then treats of the eanse 
of evil, However, for our discussion it seems more Convenient Ww 
consider next the classification of evil before proceuding to au 
investigation of its causes. Although a thing is truly known when 
its essential nature is comprehended, a yet more perfect know!l- 
edge is that which includes not only the definition of an object, 
but also some idea of its extension, ie,, some notion of the kinds 
or classes of the thing. Evil, we know, is the privation of en due 
good. It remains for us to consider the kinds of evil a= they are 
treated in the writings of the Angelic Doctor, Furthermore, the 
ensuing knowledge of the variety of phenomenn which share i 
the designation, evil,“ will be helpful in the subsequent iseue- 
sion of the causes of evil. 

According to the chronological order of his writings, the Com- 
mentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard ranks among the 
earliest of St. Thomas’ compositions. Thus, the division of evil 
as found in that work is the first of such classifications made by 
him. At the same time it is the most extensive. With his charac- 
teristic honesty and forthrightness, St. Thomas acknowledges that 
this v perutilem divisionem” was suggested by Avicenna in the 
latter's Metaphysics? Evil is first divided into two major classes: 


t bu, loc. 13. Et apparet ordo quacationum, Peiux enim asse elt 
est quid est malum, ot posten unde mature ortum sit, at Anguatinus dicit” 


zc, In i Sen, 1. 35, q. i, a. 2. 
66 


absolute evil (matum per se) and relative evil crab Per 
dena)? ‘The former is evil as such, evil in the abetract 
cidered in itself. 

reality which, though essentially good, are called evi} on account 
of some definite connection they have with a pitivation present 
either in themselves or in another. 
evil taken concretely. 

according as it is a privation opposed to the beng of a thing, or 
one contrary to u things operation. 
would be an illness or the loss of a land, 
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ii it=- 
or cone 


The latter class refers to those thing? jour in 


This, the Satie remuathe. ts 
Absolute evil is subjvet te further division 


An example of the first 

This ie the privanon 

of a primary perfection ond such a privation & consilerced eval 

regardless of the boing of which it is assertyrt An inetames ot 
the other division of absolute evil would be the lors gf Hearne 

This is the privation of a secondary perfection amd, as St. Thomas 
observes, euch n privation is not evil tor every Weng, but only 
for thore to which the operation is Aue. Dealnes= de fet e (tar 
„ stone, but it is evil hen its swhject is n man. 


Turning now to the consideration of relative evil. we nud that 
a thing, good in itself, accidentally becomes evil, or i called evil, 
because either it is the subject of a privation, or it causes a priva- 


tion in another thing, Concerning the clussification thus far, St. 
Thomas says: 


... Aviconns, in hic Metaphyairs, posits a certain, very 
useful division of evil which may be gathered fron hie words, 
For he says that something i+ called evil iu two ways, wither 
absolutely [per se) or relatively [per aceidens|. The wa- 
tion itself of n perfection by whieh something ts evil i> called 

i absolute evil, which also js said by some to be evil taken 
abstractly. This, however, is twofold, because that privation 
either is the privation of a perfection which belongs neces- 
sarily to a thing trom the firet, and that privation in all 
things i+ evil, as the privation of a foot and d hand, and such 
like; or it is the privation of some second perfection, as the 

privation of geometry, and things of this Kind. And such a 

privaten i+ not alway evil to everything, but to that only 


8 Resten the terns, mallu por «o aml walum por accitona, St. Thoniaa 
also uses the ferns, malin aimphetter wad mala alicujus, to devignate 


absolute and relative evil respectively. CO De Malo, d. 1. a 1. able . ., 
HL c. 6. 
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which is given to having this action, or ought to have i 
Evil per accidens, moreover, is twofold, either that whieh » 
the subject of such privation, or that which causes such pri- 
vation in another, and each of these is evi! taken concretely." 


The further analysis of relative evil reveals that there thing 
which become evil by being the subject of a privation are four m 
number, namely, actions, habits, receptive potencies (pase), and 
the being itself (substantial. An action is called evi) when it t. 
the subject of the privation of its due end or cirenusetances, and 
in voluntary beings this kind of evil is called fault Ceulpa). 
Thus. s;weeh as such is u good act, but when ifs purpose 1s te 
deceive, this act iz evil. Moreover, because habits ave similar to 
the arts through which they are formed, habite arising from evil 
nets are likewise evil. A receptive potency is qualified as evi 
when it is the subject of a privation which corrupts some good 0 
the being. This evil is called n defeet of nature or a punishment 
(poene), aveording us it is present in irrational or in intelligent 
beings respectively. Finally, since action, habit, and potency are 
accidental to a being, and could be the subject neither of form, 
nor of privation were it not for the substance in which they inhere 
and upon which they depend for their being, the privations pres- 

ent in these accidents are also reduced to the substance as their 
subject. In this manner, a thing itself is said to be evil, as a 
boy is said to be “ bad” beeause he performs the bad action ot 
stealing. In the following words St. Thomas explains these first 
subdivisions of relative evil: 


Ju II Sen, d. WU, q. I. . 2 . Avicenna, in sia Medaphyaica, pouit 
perutilem divisionem quamdam mali, quae ex verbis eius colligi potest: 
dicit enim quod malum dicitur aliquid dupliciter: vel per se vel per acel- 
dens, Per se malum dicitur ipsa privatio periectionis, qua aliquid malum 
est: quod etiam a quibusdam malum abstracte sumptum dicitur. Hoe 
autem est duplex: quia illa privatio vel est privatio perfectionie quar os 
necessaria inesse primo rei, ot ista privatio in ommnibux est malum, uf 
privatio pedi« ot manus, et hujusmodi; vel eat privatio olicujus perfoctionix 
accundac, sient privatio geometriac, „t hujustmodi, et tali privatio non 
semper cuilibet ost malum, sed ei tantum qui ad eam habendam 


altero cauut et utrumq@ue istorum est malum coneretive sumptum.” 
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‘That, however, which is the subject of privation ums be 
taken in four wavs, because it ze either an netion, or 4 Malt, 
or u receptive potency |passic], or a substance, An actu, 
if it should have the privation ta ue end and of due 
circumstance, will have the nature of an evil of fault [enipal 
And because from like acts like habits are produced, from 
that cuuse it happens that the habits them-olve= whieh 
remain irom such actions are evils, as the habits of viees. 
A receptive potency |passio|, however, hus 5 privation by 
which something in the sufferer is corrupted, and such passo 
is called evil of punishment | pocna], or defect of nature in 
those things in which there is not able to be fault or punish- 
ment. And because no accident coulst be the subject of any- 
a gli is called privative or positive except on account 
of the substanee which is subjoined [anjicitur| to it, there- 
fore, it is fitting that the subject of this privation which ts 
absolute evil, be further mnderstood to he a substance, accord- 
ing to which a mun is a ta be evil and a saol is vil.“ 


4 On the other hand, those things whieh are called evil because 


cause privation in other things are divided into two sub- 


classes. The first has reference to matter as the eause of priva- 
tion in another by the indisposition or intractability of the matter 


in receiving the action of an agent. For example, let us suppose 
that a statue is imperfect because the wood-carver chose a wood 
too hard for the execution of his design. The wood, analogous 
to matter, by its hardness i- indigposed to receiving the form of 


the statue as perfectly as the artist had planned, hence, the wood 


is the cause of the privation of perfect form in the statue. The 


S/bid. Ind autem quod est mubjectum privationis potest accipi quad- 
rupliciter: quia vel est actio, vel habitus, vel passio, vel substantia. Actio 
quidem, si privationem debiti finis et debitne ciroumstantiae habeat, 
rationem mali culpae habebit: et quia ex sitnilibus actibus similes habitus 
generantur, inde eontingit quod habitus ipsi qui ex talibus actionibus re- 
finquuntur, mali sunt, sicut habitus vitiorum. Passio autem privationem 
habet per quem aliquid in patiente cotrumpitur, ct talie passio malim 
pocnac dicitur, vel defeetus nature, in illis in quibuse non potnst ese culpa 
et poena: et quia nullum neceidens potest ese subjectim alienjus quod 
privative vel positive dicatur, nisi gratin substantine. quae ci subjicitur: 
ideo aportet quad ulterias intelligatur subjectum hujus privationis quar per 
eo malum eet. substantia esse, sneundum quod dicitur homo malus ot anime 
trails,” 
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sond subdivision refers to the agent as u eatise uf privation in 
another, Again, there are tWo conditions possible for tmicmbers 
of this class. The agent, or efficient cause, may be in actual 
contact with the being at the time it is injuring the latter, Thus 
the disease germ attacking a bodily organ is ininediate!ly present 
tu that organ, From this type of agent proeeods the evil which 
is known as the pain of sense in sentzent beinus sulyjvet to fault 
amd punishment. Secondly, a privation may be caused by -ome- 
thing, not immediately united to the being suffering the depwivu- 
tion bot which, nevertheless, Css the evil bw preventing a die 
goot from renching the being. For example, without pueitive 
indoctrination, an autherity man cause irreligion in people bey the 
negative action of eliminating all forms of religious education, 
or, again, one person starves another, uot by plivsteal viclence 
applied to the lotter, but merely by withholding food. St. Thomas 
ls the evil proeweding from this type of agent the pain af the 
tlimned, He says: 


If, however, a thing should be called evil per aceitens beowuse 
it eouses such a privation, this is able to be in two ways, for 
the cause of the privation of a due perfection either is on the 
part of matter which is indisposed to reeeiving perfectly the 
power [rietutem] of the agent, as a defeet is in monatrogitics 
and in other things which happen from a defect in matter, 
ur itis on the part of the agent, and this occurs in a twofold 
manner, Either the agent is united to the receiver in oppesi- 
tion to a due perfection, as fire burning and a eword cutting, 
and from this follows the evil which is called the pain of the 
sense in sentient things in which fault and punishment can 
be, because such an agent which removes u due perfection is 
pereeived in that to which it is united; or it is an agent not 
% ‘united, but impeding the influx of the perfeeting cause, fs 
clouds are ealled evil inasmuch as they obstruct the light 
of the sun lest it should reach us, And because such a cause 
is not perceived from the subtraction itself of the perfection, 
-ince it does not remove the perfection by acting in that 
which suffers the privation, but more by hindering an agent, 
unless by chance it is perceived aceidentally in another way, 
as When clouds are scon, therefore, the evil which follows 
trom this is not called pain of the senses, but pain of the 


| 


| 


| 
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damned, however, in those things only whieh are eee 
of punishment.” 

The distussion thus fur may be vlavified and the extent an 
completeness 0 this elu=sifiention may be seen in the sehen en 
page 72. 

From this division there follows u threefold gradation of evil onl 
thus a certain order in whieh evil tiay Le considenul  Piret then 
is evil as such; secondly, there is the evil whieh is -w-detlad ons 
relatively in virtue of its condition as a being which i the subjeet 
of some per xc evil; lustly, evrtain things are called evil, tet 
because they have evil inkiering in Chien, but beeatee they gre thee 
cause of privation in other beings. “ Wherefore,” a= St. Thomas 
says, the first is called evil absolutely, and the serond ae ordered 
to the first, and the third as leren to the seeomh” > Serving 
rather us a Conclusion and sammiary of his classifieatioan of evil, 
this principle of the threefold gradation is stated lw st. Thames 


. in these words: 


Therefore, evil being discussed in this manner, the order is 
such that that which is per se evil is spoken of first, ane all 
others by relation to it; and the evil per aceidena whieh is the 
subject of evil and which is called evil from this that it has 
in itself u privation which js evil per se comprises the second 
grade; «aa in the third grade is that which is called oval per 
accidens as a eanse innern evil; for this does not Heres 


SThid “St anten sbeatur mahi ple aveldens quia ent talem priva- 
tionem. hoo potest tee dujdieiter: quia rauen privationie debitac poriee- 
tionis wel est ox parte materiae, quae ost indisponta ad porfecte recipiondam 
vittutom agentis. sicut est defoctuk in monetria, et in alfis quae ex defoctu 
matering contingmuit; ant eet ex parte agettis, et hoo contingst dupliciter, 
Ania vol awens eat conjunetin agent i, in contrarium perfect inis debitac, 
ont tente adurene et glace gerung; et ox hoe sequitar malim, quod 
diettur porta ente in sentiontitas, ty quilas eulpa ef poem cose eee 
quia tale agers quad privat porfedtionci debitam. eo quod conjanetanm ef. 
eontitur; aul cet ngen nen conjunctum, pipedions influentian eaueae pee 
fiele tit steut dieastur pubes toilue, inewantinn fagediuat linen sole, ne 
ail now pervomiat. ot qitin talis cous pon eentitur ex ipea perfectioni« sul, 
tract ic, cum non tollat perfectionem agendo in id quod privetur, sed 
magia impediondo agentem, eed forte sentitur alia modo per accidens, sicut 
quia onles videntur: ideo malum quod ex hoe sequitur, nan dieitur pen 
sonstn, eed poona damnit, io ile tauien quae pooner suseeptiva sant.” 
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sarily have in itself a privation, but makes some other thing 
to have u privation.’ 


? 
| Having stated in his carlier work this comprehensive and pene- 
f trating classification of evil, St. Thomas does not refer ty it im its 

broad outlines again, nor docs he curry it throughout his works 

} in this detailed form, Unlike many intellectuals, the Angelic 

| Doctor was never the servant of his knowledge. At all times he 


Privation opposed to being. OF first act 
Absolute Exil 


(nun per ar) 


Privation opposed tu operation. i second act 


was the complete master of his learning and could press ito 
service whatever point or principle was needed for las purpose, 
yet always remaining consistent with the total truth of luis 
doctrine. Thus, while retaining the principles and significances 
embodied in this detailed classified tie, St. Tanne, in lis other 
considerations of evil, employs ivi-ioms whirh accord with the 
context of the particular discussion. Consequently, evil is more 


act — fault (en/pa) 


EVIL habit commonly found in his writings classified into three geueral divi- + 
Being which ions, namely, evil of nature (alam raturae), of prnishovent 
is the punishinent (poona), and of fault (eulpa). This classification is attained by 
sé anes receptive U considering evil in its opposition to goodness. By goodness is 

| potency def understood some perfection, but this perfection, we know, may 

(pass) 1 be either of two kinds, It may be some form of the being itsel!, 

nature such as sound eves, or it may be an vction or operation of « being, 

eg, seeing. Opposed to the former mode of perfection is the 

Relative Evil substance privation known a+ evil in an agent (in % % agente), while evil 
(mialum per in an action (in ipso actu deficionte) is the name given to defect 
accidens) in the latter type of perfection. By evil in an agent is meant the 


privation in a being of «a form or of any part required for the 
integrity of the being and the perfection of its nature as such. 
Such an evil is blindness, or some mutilation of the body, or any 


: ee other corruptive evil, On the other hand, evil in an action is the 

Being which contact — — 
causes priv ation agent, Pain of sense Ibid. In mulis ergo hoe modo dietis ext talis do, quod id quod est 
in another or per e malum, primo dicitur, ot omnia alin per telationem ad id; et secun- 
sfinlons dum gradum tenet malin per aceidens. quod ost subjectam mali quod 
1 dicitur malin «x hoe quod privationem quae per re malum ost, in % habet; 
cause . nol in et in tertio gradu est id quad dicitnur malum per aceidens sieut cause 
immediate —s taducens malum; hoe enim non habet in ee de necessitate privutionem. sed 
—— fneit aliquid eee privationem habone Unde primum dicitur absolute 
contact — malum, et secundum in ordine ad primum, et tertium in ardine ad 

Pain of damned sceundum ” 
4 
- * 
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privation of order or due proportion in an action er enen 
UE. bmping, stealing, ote. Thus, St. Thomas write 


Since evil i- opposed to good, it ls neees=ary Hil evi 10 
ilivided according to the division of good. Th: 1. lum 


lr 


ever, signifies a certain perfection. Rut petiection & twe- 


fold, namely, first perfection, which is form or batet. ane 
ond perfection, which is operntion. To the first perce 
tion, the exercise of which is operation, ie alle ty be base 
each thing which we use in acting, Wherefore, and con 
versoly, evil is found to be twofold. One evil, ite, is in 
the agent itself, sceording to whieh either form, or hatet, 
or whatever ie necessary for action is lacking, as line 
or erookedness of a limb js a certain kind af evil But an 
other kind of evil is in u detictent act itself, u 1h we stenie 
sav limping is seme evil.“ 

These two types of evil are found both in ierational and in 
jotellectual natures. Referring to the former a+ natural agent- 
we know from experience, as well as from metaphysical principles. 
that these agents usually act in a uniform manner and according 
to their respective natures. If there is some deviation or imper- 


jection in their proper operations, ultimately it can be traced to 
a defect in the agent itself, Either it contains in itself a privation 
which imperes its notion or it is too limited in its powers to resist 
u stronger agent or to overcome the obstacle offered by some 
initransigent ar deleetive matter, As St. Thomas explains: 


Evil has a deficient cause in voluntary beings otherwise 
than in natural things. For the natural agent produces at 
effect of such a kind as it is itself, unless it is impeded by 
some exterior thing; and this itself is a certain defect in it. 


* De Male. d. I. a. . Cum enim malum apponatur boro, neces. + 
quad «ocundum dividonem boui dividatur malum Banum autem quem 
dam yotieetionem designat. Perfectio putem est duplex: scilioet prim) 


quae ext forma vel habitin; ef sevunda, quac est operatio. Ad per feet tante, 
Auten) Priam, cays usus est operatio, potest reduci tung iu qua uti 
opemmdea. Uade «tf « converso duplex malum invenitur, Unuse quidem & 
ipso acento, sooundunm quod privatur vel forma vel haliiu, vel quocirnnp 
quod neeesarium «at ad operandum: Sicut caecitas vel curvitas tbs 
queddam malum eet. Alied vere malam est in ipso actu deficiente, stent 


si dicame clandicationem eae aliqnod malum” Cf. Sam. Theo, I. q. 48 
a5 


i L 
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om 


Wherefore, evil never follows in the effect unless some othes 
evil pre-exists in the agent or in the matter, nen 


Therefore, im irrational creatures the esol in an action is roduved 


ultimately to evil in an agent, and this corruption of forme and 

impeding of natural agents is called eu of mature.” As town 

in intellectual heings, however, these two types of evil Take on 

special aspects because the rational creature ze endowed with 

intellect. free will, anil mastery over his actions. Heeanse with 
their intellects thes can comprehend the nature of goodness and 
with their wills thew can desive it, the goad has a anique relation 
ta intellectual beings. Consequently, that whiek i opyneed to 
goodness likewise has a special relation te esich beings. ett in an 
agent, the privation opposed to the first por feet ien en thre banale 
of the being of u thing, in rational creatures is called ceil of 
punishment, because it is contrary to the will aud, in thie mutter, 
is painful. This evil inchades not only the privation of eorpores! 
goods, but also that of grace and glory. On the other hand, since 
the rational creature hus control of his acts, a defect in his proper 
action is imputed to him as his own fault. Hence, evil in the 
action of an intellectual being is called evil of fault. On toe 
point the Angelic Doctor writes: 


In comparison with other creatures the rational or intel- 
lectual nature is reluted to good and evil in a certain special 
mode, because any other creature is oaturally ordered to the 
good in particular, the intellectual nature alone apprehends 
by the intellect the general nature itself of the good, and by 
the desire of the wil! is moved to the good in general. There- 


o Sum. Theo. I. d 49, „ tad3. “. .. malam habet causam defcioniom 
aliter in robus valuntattt- et naturalibue Agens enim nuturale producit 
effectum suum tabu quale ipeum est, nit unpediatur ab aliqua oxtrinsco: 
et hob ipsum est quidam deivetus ois. Unde numquam requitur male im 
efiectu, nisi precesistat aliquod alitd males in agente wel materia, " 

Cf. thid. a 2. alam quod in defect actioni« consistit, semper 
ruueutur ox dofectu agentie™” (N. ©. . III. „ 10 


wet, vd. I-11 “4. 42 „ 2. Sicut autem contri-tativeum iu lumm tat 
quod contrariatur volumtati: ita carruptivum malum est quod contreratar 
naturac. Et hoc est malum naturan,” 

In I Sen, 4.35, 0 l. 8.1, “Si enim privetut aliqua forma vel perfectiv 
alictjie ret naturalie, diectur esse mahim natur as:? * 
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fure, the evil of the rational creature is divided by a pare 
ticular division into fault [culpa] and punishment n. 
This division of ovil is not made except according te what 15 
found in rational nature, as is evident from the authority, 
already introduced, of Augustine, from which aleo is able ta 
be gathered the reason for this, namely, because it is of the 
nature of fault that it is according to the will, but it is of 
the nature of punishment that it is contrary to the will, 
Will, however, is found in the intellectual nature along“! 


St. Thomas further explains the significance of fault and punt-h- 
ment, when he says: 


Just as it happens that these two | kinds of evil are found in 
other things, so also it is in the intellectual nature whieh acts 
the will; in which it is manifest that an inordinate action 
of the will has the nature of fault, for from this anyone is 
blamed and is rendered culpable, that ho voluntarily per- 
forms an inordinate action. Moreover, evil is found in the 
intellectual creature according to a privation of form or of 
habit, or of any other thing which can be necessary for 
acting well, whether it pertains ta the soul, or to the body, 
or to exterior things; and, according to the teaching of the 
Catholic faith, such evil must be called punishment.” 


He concludes, “ Thus every evil of the rational creature is com- 
prised either under fault or under punishment.“ ** 


It is acrord- 


™ De Malo, d. l. a 14. natura rationalis vel intellectualis quodam 
speciali modo se habet ad bonum ect tunlutn prae alii creaturis; quia quae- 
libot alia creatura naturaliter ordinatur in uliquod particular bonum; 
intellectualis autem natura sola apprehendit ipaam rationem boni com- 
munem per intellecturn, et in bonum commune movetur per appetitum 
voluntatis; et ideo malum rationalis ereaturae speciali quadam divisione 
dividitur per culpam et poenam. Hase enim divisio non cat mali nisi 
secundum quod in rationsli natura invenitur, ut patet ox auctoritate 
Augustini inducta; ex qua etiam bujusmodi ratio accipi potest, quia scilieet 
de ratione culpae est quod sit secundum voluntatem, de ratione autem 
poense est quod sit contra voluntatem, Voluntas autem in sola natura 
intellectuali iuvenitur“ Cf, Sum. Theo., I. g. 48, a. 5 


12 De Malo, q. I. a 4. Sicut autem in aliin contingit hace duo reperiri, 
ita et in natura intellectuali quae per voluntatem operatur: in qua mani- 
festum est quod inordinata actio voluntatis habet rationem culpac; ex hoe 
enim aliquis vituperatur et culpabilis redditur, quod inordinatam actionom 
voluntarie operatur, Est autem et in creatura intellectuali invenire walum 


ul 
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ing to this development, then, that the Thomietic classification of 
evil into evil of nature, evil of fault, and evil of punishment is 
established. It is necessary now to return to cach of these classes 
for a more detailed examination. 


2. EVIL OF NATURE 

Evil of nature, as we have said, is the name given to the cor- 
ruption of forms, the consequent destruction of individual beings, 
and the impeding of natural operations which is the lot of the 
irrational creatures of the universe. This malum Naturns is a 
consequence of the finiteness und limitation of corporen! beings. 
St. Thomas’ classic illustration of this kind of evil is the siaving 
of the ass for the benefit of the hon. However, the Angelic Doc- 
tor maintains that this evil of nature is not an evil in the full 
sense of the word. Evil is the privation of a due good. But 
‘incorruptibility is not natural to the irrational creature, hence its 
corruption dees not deprive it of a due good. As St. Thomas 
says: 


A Because evil is the privation of good and not a pure i 


nega 

tion, . ; not every defect of good is evil, but the defect 
of a which is natural and ought to be had. For the 
defect of sight is not evil in a stone, but in an animal, be- 
eause it is contrary to the nature of a stone that it should 
have sight. In like manner also, it is contrary to the nature 
of a creature that it be preserved in existence through itself, 
since the same thing gives existence and conserves it. Where- 
fore this defect is not an evil for a ereature.“ 


secundum privationom formue aut habitus, aut cujuscumque altorius quod 
poset esse necessnarium ad bene operandum, sive pertineat ad animam sive 
ad corpus sive ad rea exteriores: of tale malum, secundum fidei catholeae 
sententiam, neeese est quod powna dieatur. . de omme malum rationalis 
ereaturae vel sub culpa vel sub poena continetur,” 


13 Sum. Theo. I. d 48, . J. ud 1. . quia malum privatio est boni, 


et non nogatio pura, ... : non onmis defectus boni est malum, sod defectua 
bon) quod natum est et debet haberi. Defectus enim visionia# non est 
malum in lapide, sed in anlmali: quia contra rationem lapidis est, quod 
Similiter etiam contra rationem creaturae est, quod in esse 
Vande iste defectus 


visum habeat. 
eonservotur a seipea: quia idem dat reese ot conservat. 
non est tnalum creaturac.” Cf TH, g. 85. a. 6, 


X 
+ 


2 — 2s — 


— 
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On the contrary, evil of nature has an gepeet oF ee e eee 
through it the nutural agents attain their po 
vontribute to the perfection and order of the eee Sale 
every intelligent being acts with a purpose, Fant iy „ Mun, 
intention in His work of crentiau and this wae Hie es 
giory in the communication of His perfection to“ Wine 
Hence, the perfection of the universe, ie, the ache’ 
end, lies in its imitation of the goodness oF Cot! unn 
' goodness, however, is one, simple, and infinite. en nere of te 
limited nature, it is impossible that any one ereatare The 
. species could perfectly or even adequately nitrrat ths Hee ee 
Vifevtion: Yet a variety of creatures by exhiiiuing diverter sf bes 
of goodness from the height of Angelic ineormapitbility fo rh 
lowliness af prime matter, to a certain extent amd fh oa Hin 
suitable manner, succeeds in reflecting the goodness ol Te f Prater 
As St. Thomas expresses it: 


mney oi a * 


— 


For He [God] brought things into existence for the tze 
of communicating His goodness to creatures, and to be rpte- 
sented by them. And because He could not be represented 
sufficiently by one creature, He brought forth many aime 
diverse creatures, that what is lacking to one for the reyre- 
sentation of the Divine goodness might be supplied by an- 
other, far the goodness which in God t= simple and unttorm 
in creatures is manifold and divided. Wherefore the whole 
universe participates the Divine goodness sud represrnt- 
( more perieetly than any single creature.“ 


MOG, TH, . 10. Res omnes ereatae sunt quacdam imagines pon 
agenti#, svilicet Dei: agen enim agit sibi simile. Perfectio autem an gen 
est ul repracecntet suum exemplar per similitudinom ad ipzum od hee 
enim imago constituitar, Sunt izitur res omnes propter divinan sil 
tudinem consoqudndam Sicut propter ultimum inen“ 


1 Sum Thea. I. q. 47, a. 1. “ Produxit enim ree in cee nter sani 
bonitatem communicandam creaturin, et per cas ropraesentandam. Fi ria 
per uam ereaturam sufficienter repraesentari nan potest, produxit muna 
creaturas et diversas, ut quod deest uni ad repraesentandiuin divinaty bon 
tatetm, supplestur ex alia: nam bonitas quae in Deo est simpliciter ef un 
formiter, in creaturie get multiphiciter ot divisim. Unde porfectius partici! 
divinam bonitatent, et mypracsental eam, totam universam, quan alia u 
cumaque crenturn Ch I g. 44, 3. 4. 
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However, variety and diversity in creatures are precdiented upon 
their inequality. Obviously, this requires that not all beings will 
have the same perfeetions, but that eome creatures will be un- 
perfect in comparison with others. Furthermore, the end of the 
universe is not attained mcrely by a tuultitude of variegated 
ereatures. In order that the variety of beings result not in con- 
fusion but in the perfection of the w hale ane un imitation of the 
goodness of God, it is necessary that the manifold eriitural epe- 
cies and their members be omlered and Werarchieal Onder, how- 
ever, signifies priority and posterority and a subordination of the 
proximate to the ultimate secarding to some definite principle, 
The evil of nature, by whieh some things lack the perfeetions of 
others and the lower is used by the higher, a= the weaker annum 
provides tod far the stronger, contributes tu the onder of tha 
universe, to the perfection of the whole, and altumately results 
in good. 

There are some for whom these remarks about the order of the 
universe have no eogenes hiwnuse these thinkers deny the res 


ende of order in our cosmos. We have indicated previously how 


the presence of order in nature is not only justified but is required 
by the principles of a true metaphysics of reality’* Without 
going into the question further, we affirm that not any the princi- 
ples of metaphysics but alee the evidence of science and the data 
of experience, all point to both intrinsic and extrinsic order in bur 
universe, according to which cach ercature has ite own particular 
end and, beyond that, de ordered to the good of the whole of 
creation. We decline to go into this point more deeply, not be- 
cause of any desire to make arbitrary and unfounded assertions, 
but beeause the order of nature is a question of such importance 
and one with roots which strike so deeply into metaphysics and 
the positive seience= that it is best treated in n #epurate work on 
that specific subject. For such material the reader is referred to 
The Order of Nature by Joseph NI. Marling and God and Intelli- 
gence by Meus Fulton J. Sheen.“ 
10 (. Chap. I. pp taf 


u For a complete treatinent, of. Jowph N. Murling. CPPS. The Onior 
of Nature, Waerhington, D.C: The Catholic University of America, 1934. 
For a fine treatment from the viewpoimt of iorlaphysies, ef, Fulton J. 


University Press, 1912), pp. 2-3. 
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It seems that the alternative to this Thomistic explanation of 
the evil of nature is the pessimism of those modern jlulosophor 
who refuse to see order in the universe and who dens thar tt hes 
end or purpose. Thus B A. . Fuller has written 


The world from this point of view [ite the point of view of 
his arbitrary definition of metaphysical evil] is evil for no 
other reason than that it is a world; the individual imperfect 
because he is himself and not another, one fact among many 
and not the only fact. Perfection can be attained only by 
transcending all finite and particular experience, both the 
manifold of sense and the manifold of discursive thought 
and in one’s self wholly becoming the one whole ineffable 
Reality. So-called finite goods and perfections are illusions, 
preferable only to finite evils beeause by pursuit of thom one 
sooner escapes from them. The mere existence of the uni- 
verse, then, is sufficient to damn it. The world, inasmuch 
as it exists, is already evil, and of this metaphy sieul evil 
physical and moral evil are natural symptoms“ 


These remarks do not refer to the sufferings of brute animals 
because, unlike St. Thomas’ evi] of nature, Fuller's metaphysical! 
evil does not include them. Instead, all suffering of men and of 
animals are comprised in his definition of physical evil. Of ani- 
mal suffering he says: 


Many apologists for the divine goodness have an easy wa 
of ignoring or dismissing as irrelevant to the question sue 
physical evil as does not immediately concern humanity. Of 
the ral incompatibility of the types produced by nature, 
of the stultification of one thing by another, of the battle- 
fields on which man does not fight and suffer, and of tooth 
and claw that are red, but not with his blood, they take little 
practical account, though it must be insisted that such plie- 
nomena, quite as much as the fact of human suffering, form 
part of the problem of physical evil. 
the fact of physical evil in its larger aspect still 
remains unexplained. A perfect man might fall, and we, 


Sheen, God and /ntelligence, (New York: Longmans, Green and C 1935 
Part II, Chap. VII. pp. 242-270. ** 


1 B. A. G. Fuller, The Problem of Evil in Plotinus, (Cambridge: At the 
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cur consanguinity with our first parent, might por- 
haps be involved in his sin with some show of justice. But no 
theological ingenuity, it would scem, could decently attribute 
the sufferings of unrelated, unfree, irrational and sinless uni- 
mals to the same enuse. Yet avimal as well nz human suffer- 
ing is something which n theodivy must face. A God that 
does not need to be freed of responsibilitv for the one is 
searcoly worth freeing from blame for the other, 


St. Thomas. on the other hand, with his complete view of reality 
and his understanding of the totality of things says: 


fi 


7 


5 


But He [God] provided thus that, if evil should occur from 

fect of some nature, it would be ordered to good, as we 
see that the corruption of one is the generation of another. 
And that manner of forethqueht reached even all the way to 
the brute animals, whieh are moved rather by the impulse 
of nature than by a choice of will. And therefore the evil 
which befalls them is recompensed by the good of nature, not 
by the good of reward, us the death of the fly is the food of 


the spider” 


Another example of contemporary pessimism is the philosopher, 
‘Wendell B. Smith, who writes: 


It is, indeed, the ultimate tragedy of the universe that regard- 
leas of what its moral forees may desire, all actualization 
must be finite and exclude possibly an infinite number of 
other finite possibilities. Nor is there, 1 think, ground for 
belief in any eventual complete triumph of good over evil. 
Indeed casinie evil seems as basic an element in reality as 
good, and the complete banishing of it seems ineonceivable-“ 


hid, pp. 132-181. 

Jn | Sou, 4. 30. d 2.4.2 “Sed ite providit ut si malum eontingeret 
ex defect alicujus maturae, ordinaretur in bonam; sicut videnius quod 
corruption unius est quneratio altertus; et iste modus providentise extendit 
eo ctiam weque ad brute animalia, quae petits agantur instinctu natura 
quam coleetiony voluntatis. Et ideo malum quod aecidit in eis, recom. 
pensatur por bonwm naturae, nen jet bona practi, <ienut quod mors 
inisene wet Vidlus wranne.” 

a1 Wondell B. Smith, “ Ethics and the Ansthetic.” Philosophy amd he- 
nomenclagical Rewavek, VI. (September, 1945), 1. 97 
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These men, Fuller. Smith, and others like them nied tle Wels. It should be noted, however, that, although tits Gotti of tae 
tnshauung of St. Thomas if they are to avoid the impasse of 


evil of nature i+ optimistic, it is not the illusive optic of 
Leibnitz For although si. Thomas ux, The pertection ot 
the universe requires that there should be some whiel can fail in 
goodnesé and which sometinies do fail,’ he does not make evil 


pessimism, These men of the twentieth century need th 


standing of the true nature of the universe which > 
offers when he says: 


uniler-. 


i Tins 


Wherefore, — . 


their respective acts, as the eve for seeing 


us the seuses for the intellect, and the lange for the hear 


Thirdly, we shall find that all the parts exist for the perio. 
tion of the whole, as matter for form: for parte are as the 
Furthermore, the whole man existe tor 


matter of the whole. 
some extrinsic ond, that is, that he may delight in Cio! 
Thus, therefore, in the parts of the universe, each creature 
exists for his own proper act and perfection, Seeondly, ham 
ever, the less noble creatures exist for the more noble, us the 
creatures whieh are inferior to man exist for man. More- 
over, the individual creatures exist for the perfection of the 
whole universe, Furthermore, the entire universe, with its 
individual parte, is ordered to God as to its end, inasmurl 
as by «a kind of imitation the Divine goodness is represented 


— —— — 


22 S Thou, 1, g. 06, „% 2 Ludo . . conriderandurm et quod ox 
ompibus creaturis conptituitur ttm universum tent totum ox partibuse Si 
futem aliens totus of partium eius velimus finem assignare, inveniomus 
primo quidem, quod vingulan partes sunt propter suns actus; sieut oculue 
ad videndum. Seeunde vero, quod pare ignobilior est propter nobiliorem, 
sicut seis propler intellectum, et pulmo propter cor, Tertio vera, annie 
partes sunt propler porfectionom totius, cut et materia propter formam: 
partes enim sunt quasi materia tot in, Ulteriue autem, totus homo mt 
propter aliquem finem extrineooum, pata ot fruatur Ic Sie igitur et in 
bart ius univertsi, unaquacque creatiuta ost propter sium proprinm actum 
ot porfoctionem, Seeuinado autem, creaturac ignotuliores sunt proptet oobili- 
oes; seat cru true quee sunt inffe hominem, sunt propter homitein 
Ulteriim atitem, <ingalad rat une sunt peopter perfectionem totiua uni- 
versa, Ulterius autem, totum tniversum, cum singulis suis partibue, ordi- 
natur in Deum sicut in finem, inquantum in eis per quandam imitationem 

divina bonitas repraceentatur ad gloriam Dei: ... .” 


it must be considered that the whale ani. 
verse is constituted by all creatures, ae a Whole Of it+ erte, 
Now if we wish to assign an end to une whole and tte parts, 
we shall find first. indeed, that the individual parte exist for 
But, -ccomdly, 
we shall discover that the less noble exists for the more noble, 


— — 


of nature an cent tal part of the universe 
of non-being rewlers it impossible for evil tu be n eoniponent 
part of anything or a direet cause, But any arten which direetls 


Its nature as a kind 


perfects another thing net be one of thes realities. It follows, 
then, that the contribution which the evil ef nature makes to the 
perfection of the universe is aevidental and by way of a4 connes- 
tion with some good which does contribute directly to the per- 
fection of the costes. St. Vhomas explains: 
Evil dues not contribute direetly to the periection of the 
universe: for that contributes directly to the perfection of 
* any whole which is a constituent part ov a direct cause of 
some perfection in it, But evil is not a part of the universe 
because it docs not have the nature of substance, nor of 
accident, but only of privation, as Dionysius says. But it 
contributes accidentally to the perfection of the universe 


inasmuch as it is joined to something which is of the perfec- 
tion of the universe“ 


— +s 


* (H. G. MW Leilmite, Opera Philowsphion; oditedt by J. FE. Erdmann, 
(Berlin: G. Fiehler, 1810), ° De Rerum Originatione Radical,” pp. 147-150; 
"Théodicéc.” no. 226. p. 573; “ Principes de la Nature ot de la Grace, 
Fondés en Raieon,” no. 18, b. 718. Maritain y St. Thomas and Leihaits 
ate diametrically opposed. He characterizes the German philosopher's opti- 
mist ie doctrines os u rationalistie deteriorization of Christian truths.” Cf. 
Jacques Maritain, Saint Thomas and the Problem of Evil, translated by 
Mra. Gordon Andison, (Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1942). 
rs 


80 In I Sen, d. 16, g. 1. a 3. malum per ow ad universi perfec- 


tienem non confert: illnd enim per se confert od porfectionem alicujus 
totius quod ext pars constituens ipsum, vel causa per eo alicujus perfoetionia 
in ipso. Sed malum non est pars universi, quia neque habet naturam aub- 
siantiae neque accidentia, sed privationia tantum, ut Dionysius dicit; nee 
lterum per se aliqguod bonum causat. Sed per aceidens confert ad universi 
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The good to which evil is joined and which coutriutes essen. 
tially to the perfection of the universe may procede evil or follow 
from it. Thus, man as a free, moral agent fulfils ane of the 
grades of goodness in the order of the universe. But jotned t, 
this good is the evil which results when man wars ins freedom 
wrongly. The fact that there exists an intellectual-corporea! 
being which can choose to perform good or evil acts i+ @ postin: 
contribution to the perfection of the universe. The ovil which 
comes from this type of being is accidental and consequent upon 
the existence of this particular form of goodness, On the other 
hand, there is a kind of good which is realized in the nniverr 
through a comparison with an evil prior to it in nature, as when 
generosity or kindness is shown in an extraordinary degree at 
times of disaster or distress. St. Thomas call< this the beauty 


=. 


this is the most perfect. actual world which i+ possible.” 
the contrary, St. Thomas not only admits that God eould improve 
the present universe, if He sa willed, but also save that other 
universes better than the actual one could be erented by Him? 
Moreover, St. Thomas maintains that a universe containing in- 
equalities vet without the presence of evil of nature is possible. 
He writes: 
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Furthermore, unlike Leibnitz, the Angebe Doctor does not titok 
“ On 


The cause of inequality could be on the part of Gor, not, 
indeed, that He would punish some, and reward others; but 
that He would exalt same more and others less, in order that 
the beauty of order might shine the more in men. Also, 
inequality could be eaused on the part of nature... . with 
out any defect of nature ** 


resulting in good from n comparison with evil.“ It is the good . , 
itself which contributes positively and directly to the perfection 14 Such sro ee 5 85 esa 5 4 ae 3 saan 55 
of the universe. The contribution, so to speak, of evil in this a indeed, the possibility of this:-kinit af arder is made getunt among 


the blessed in Heaven. 


instance is its role as the oceasion for the display of goodness. 
Obviously, this latter contribution is indirect and is effective in 
adding to the perfection of the universe only by virtue of its rela- 
tion to the good which is consequent upon it. Thus, it is thet 
evil, joined to some good, contributes accidentally to the perfer- 
tion of erent ion.“ 


— — — 


perfectioaem, inqusntum conjungitur alient quod est de perfectinne tn 
verxi.“ 

Cf. Sum, Theo, I, q. 19, 0. 9, ad 2 malum non operatur ad pos- 
feetionem et decorem univers nisi per aceidens, ... .” 

I. g. 48, a. 1, ad 5. partes universi habent ordinem ad int ichn, 
secundum quod una agit in alteram, et est finis alteriux ot exomplar. Hace 
autom. non posunt convenire malo, nisi ratione boul adiuncti. Unde 
malum neque ad perfectionem universi pertinel, neque sab ordine univer 
concluditur, nisi per accidens, idest, ratione hanf adiune!i.” 


S35 Cf. In I Sen, d. 46, q. 1, 4.3. “ Hoe autem potest cee vel per ante 
codens tmalum, vel consequens. Antocedens, sicut natura quae quandogiuie 
deficit, ot quandoque non, ut liberum arbitrium hominis; „ sine tali natu 
ex cujus defectu incidit malum, non esset universum perfcetum in immun, 
gradibus bonitatie, Consequens autem ost ilud bonum quod occasionsti 
ex malo, quod est decor resultans in bonum ex comparatione mali, . 
aliqua perfectio, ad quam materialiter malum se habet, sicut perseoitin 
ad patientiam. vel allis inſiniti- modis: quia causae per accidenes infinits 
sunt, secundum Philosophum in 1 Physic, text 1.7 * 


Finally, St. Thomas makes a correct distinction whieh provides 


one of the bases for refuting the extreme remarks made by the 
German optimist four hundred years later. The Angelic Doctor 


writes: 


26 Cf, Limits, op, cit, “ Principes de la Nature et de la Grae, Fondes 
In Raison,” no. 10, . TIG. ~ Tl wensuit de la perfection supreme de Dieu, 
quien produisant I'Univers il a choisi le meilleur plan possible, oG il y ait 
la plus grande varidte, avec la plus grand ordre: le terrain, le lieu, le tema 
les mieux ménagés: le plus d’efet produit par les voies lee plus simples; 
le plus de puissance, le plus de connai@ance, le plus de bonheur et de bonte 
dane lee eréatures, que I'Univers en pouvoit admettre. Car tous les possi- 
bles prétendant 4 Vexistence dans lontendement de Dieu. & proportion de 
jours perfoctions, Je rémiliat de toutes cos prétentions doit éire le Mond 
actuel le phas parfait qui soil possible, Et ans cela il ne seroit pas possitle 

de rendre rateon, pourquoi low choses sont allée platét ainsi qu’antoomient” 

Cf. In I Sen, d. 44, g. 1. @ 2. 

23 Sum. Theo, I. q. 98. „ 3. ad 3. . causa dixparitativ poterat cme 
et ox parte Dei, non quidem ut puniret qoordam et quosdan proeniaret ; 
sed ut quosdarm plus, quoslam inn sublimaret, ut pulehritudo ardini« 
tagis in horoinitbus reluceret. Et etintwn ex parte naturae poterat disaritas 
cour . „ aheque alique defectu natura.” 


N Theo 7 of 21 il mn the Me eu 60 . Thue La, 


It belongs to the best agent to produce bis effect so that 
it is best as a whole; not, however, that he makes each part 
of the whole the best simply, but the best in proportion to the 
whole, for the good of an animal would be taken oway is 
every part of it lad the dignity of the eye. In [lis way 
therefore, God established the universe best whol 
according to the mode of a creature: . * 


In his daetrine of the evil of nature, as in all hits eee! 
teachings, St. Thomus is proeminently the realist. Haben things 
us they exist, with respect for their objective reality, tha Angelic 
Doctor has sought the ultimate explanation for telt beter as 
they are. 

3. THE EVIL OF FAULY 


Evil of fault (culpa) ia evil of action which has taken on a 
special significance because the vitiated act is that of » moral 
agent who enjoys the contro! of his actions and responsjlility for 
them. St. Thomas formally defines evil of fault us the piva- 
tion of mode, species, and order in the act itself of the will. 
It is essential to this type of evil that the action be voluntary 
and free, and, therefore, one of the characteristics of fault is its 
agreement er conformity with the will. 

Fundamentally, the Angelic Doctor distinguishes defevt, evil, 
sin, and fault." The first, ler, defect, properly speaking, signifies 


bid, I. q. 47,8. 2, ad 1. “. . . optimi agentis est producers totum 
effectum suum optimum: non tamen quod quamlibet partout totius fuciat 
optmam simpliciter, sed optimam secundum proportionom ad totum: 
tolleretur enim banitas animualis, st quaelibet pars eius oculi haberet dient 
tater. Sie igitur et Deus totum universum constituit optimum, secundum 
imodum ereaturaes ...." Cf I. g. 48,0. 2, ad 3; De Pot. q. 3 a. 6, ad 2. 


"De Malo, q. I. 0.4, ad 7. “ Malum autem culpae formaliter ext privatio 
modi, spociel et ordinis in ipso actu voluntatia,” 

Ci. Sum. Thee, I-II, g. 85. a. . Eat otium quoddam bonum quod et 
ihr aetus Ordinutus, quod etiam habet suum modu, spectom ot ordiner 
ot hulus privatio est esentialiter ipaim peecatum.” 

Comp. Theo, c. 121. “... defeetus actioni« 
rationem pewcati ot culpae, ... ." 

1 Cf. Sum. Theo, IIL, q. 21, a, 1; a 2 & ad 2; De Malo, q. 2, . 2; g 3, 
a. 1; Comp, The, e., 120; In De Div. Nom, e TV, loc. 22; In H en, d. 30, 
4. I. . 2; d. 36, q. I. a I. 


voluntariac cometituit 


| 
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a simple negut ion.“ Eu, however, as We have seen, diddds to 
negation the note of a requisite subject, and refers to the ablscnes 
of a good which js due a particular, specified subject. Limit thie 
concept still more by adding the note of action as the subject of 
the privation and the definition of «in is obtained, fas citi is a lees 
general term which refers only to privation in an action whieh 
fuils to achieve its due ene on acemint of the absences of some 
fori, order, or maeasiire in the action. Since this term Includes 
any inordinate action, it inay be ayplied to works of nature ond 
of art, as woll as to those of amoral agent as sh The things 
of nature have a rule and mensute for their actions in the natura! 
inclinations fullowing Woon their respective forms, and an tet mot 
in accordance with these in-tinet< i- -aid tu be a sing Thus, the 
birth of n deformed wninal t+ called An of nature beenuse the 
act departed from ite rule whieh was the natural inelination of 
the animal to reproduce its like as perfectly as possible, Simi- 
larly, in the production of artifivial things the rule and measure 
of the actions involved is the intention of the maker or artist, 
hence, the production of an ugly statue is a sin against art on 
the part of the <eulpter intending u imasterpieee. Although +m 
generally connotes in an action both departure from ite rule and 
measure and deviation from its proper end, St. Thomas recognizes 
in the De Malo that “ it is more of the nature of sin to uss over 
the rule of the action than even to fall short of the end of the 
net.“ He concludes, * This, therefore, is absolutely of the ature 
of sin, Whether in nature or in art or io ele, that it be apposed 
to the rule of the action.” 4“ 

In sins of nature, however, there is no blame involwed beewuse 
irrational beings are determined in their actions. Likewise, there 

10 (H Sam Theo, Ig 48.0 5 ad 1; De Malo. g. I. 4. 4, ad 10 dn / 
Sen, dW, a 2 


u ( u. A1 & Sum Thee 1 a „ 1. De Malo, y 2. „ 1 Comp Thiow, 
110 
* 1 Mule q 2. 4. 1 minis cet de tut tn pwecesth peunterine 


tegulam sctioni« quam etiam deftente ab art tante fine Hoe oxt ere per xe 
rations peeenti, sive in nuturn sive in arte sive in morihus, quod opponiner 
rule aetionte” 
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is no moral guilt in the production of u poor painting for, although 
it may reveal the painter as a bad artist, it does not make hin 
a bad man unless, of course, his intentions were evil, Hut a sin 
in the moral order brings with it the stigma of guilt because thi 
proper net of a moral agent is free. The rile and measure of 
human gets is the order of reason to the genera! end of human 
life; this includes both reason and the Divine Jaw as the rule for 
human acts. When the intelligent being in his proper actions 
deliberately departs from this order, he does so with full responsi. 
bility for the inordinateness of his act. Therefore, singe sin in 
the moral order has this particular aspect of blame or guilt, it 
receives a spocial name, ic, fa. Although St. Thoms i+ nind- 
ful af these fundamental distinetions of evil, sin, and fault, and 
he mentions them in several of his writings, as we have ob- 
served,” nevertheless, the Angelic Doctor uses fault (cudpa) and 
sin (peecation) synonymousiv in discussions of human acts or 
voluntary actions, for he notes that “in such like actions, evil, 
ein, and guilt are one and the «ame thing.’ Furthermore, he 
observes, It is permissible according to the common manner of 
epenking among theologians that sin and fault be taken for the 
same,” 7 
The definition of fault in itself gives little diffieulty; it is an 
all too familiar, too common experience, But the nature of fault 
becomes more complex when it is studied from the viewpoint of 
theology, ethivs, or metaphysics. St. Thomas says, The theo- 
logian considers sin chiefly as an offense against God: andl the 


MCh. . SOL u A1. 
“Sum, Theo, I-II. J. 21, a. 2 “Unde relinquitur quod eee vel 
molom in solie actibus voluntarii« constituit rationern latuſis wel culpa; in 


uss idem est malum, peecatum et culpa,” 
Ci. Comp, Thea, « 120, “Si igitur in actiouibus non voluutartis ovli- 


mut is ad finem defoetus aecidat, peceatum tantum dicitur; <i autem ia 
volunterii*, dieitur non solum peecatum, sed culpa: eo quod agens (un- 
tarium, cum vit daminus suae actionis, vituperio dignus ost et umu 

h De Malo. q 2.9.2 “.. „ licet secundum communnin teien loquond! 
apud theolowes pro ¢odem sumantur peeeatum ot culpa,” 


i 
1 i 
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noral philosopher, as sonetling contrary to reason.” The 
metaphysician, however, us Jacques Muritain his o well said, is 
interested in studying “ what, in the order of metaphysical con- 
nections, ie it that causes free wetions to We bod.” The French 
philosopher adds: 
This is au partionlarly diffieul. problem. I believe St. Thomas 
is the only thinker who hus eonsidertd it in all its difficulty, 
and I think the <olution le propuses is one of the moet orig: 
nal of his philosophical discoveries” 


This further esnsideration of the evil of fault isan invest igt ten 
into the nature of fault by tienes of a study of its cates une, sis 
such, it will be treated in the following chapter, There remains 
to be examined, liawever, the other twpe of evil found in intel- 
lectual beings. 

4. VRE DVI OF PUNISHMENT 


Evil of punishment (poena) is the privation in the intellectual , 


creature “of form ov habit or any other thing which could be 
necessary for acting well, whether it pertains to the soul, or the 
body, or to exterior things.” Like the evil of nature, punish 
ment is concerned with the absence of come good directly related 
to the integrity and welfare of the being itself. However, because 
the being in this instance has an intellect whieh enn recognize the 
doprivation wud a will which ean be pained at the lors, une freew- 
dom enabling him to perform acts which make him deserying of 
it, the privation has greater significance thun the evil of nature oe 
natural agents. ant it receives the special name of punielanent. 
The propriety of this special name ty evident when we consider 


three factors whieh pertain to the nature of punishment. First, © 


al] punishment is somehow related to fault, for man would neither 


| 


* Sum. Thee, I-II. a 71. 4. 6 ad & a theologis consiteratur 
poceatum praccipie cect quod est offen contra Dowm: „ philosapho 
autem morali, secundum quod contrariatur ration.” 


3% Maritain, Saint Thomos and the Problem of Kvil, Translated by Mra. 


Gordon Audison. Pp. 23-25. 
Cf, De Malo, . l. a 4 Sum. Theo. I. q. 48, a. 5; a. 6. 


, 


gw 
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be deserving of pain, not capable of its infliction if he were not 


guilty of some sin, cither personally or in his nature“ It follows 


from this that the sufferings of animals cannot be called punich- 
ments, since the irrational creature is unfree and, therefore, ean. 
not sin. This is the thought of St. Thomas when he pemurks 
Let some say that even in brutes, the lack of ronson Takes on 
the nature of penalty, but it seems better to sav that there te no 
punishment except where there also jg sin.“ : In regard to the 
evils that befall animals, St. Thomas agrees with the comme 
Ane view already held by Aristotle. He eave 

Properly speaking, we cannot wish good ty an irrational 
creature, because it does not belong to it properly ty posses 
good, but only to the rational ereature, which through tts 
iree will is master of the use of the good which it has 
Therefore, the Philosopher says, in the second hook of the 


Physics, that we do not say something good or evil befalls 
things of this kind, except metaphorically” 


Secondly, punishment is always contrary to the will of the person 
being punished. Each one strives to preserve the integrity of lis 
being and desires his own proper goad, so that it is painful to 
him and he is naturally unwilling to be deprived of hie goods. 
Thirdly, punishment is always something inhering in the one 
afflicted us un effect from some exterior source. Strictly speak- 
ing. one Cannot punish himself, for the act would not be contrary 
to his will and, therefore, not in accord with the true meaning of 
yriinishment. Consequently, this kind of evil is a kind of pu 
inasmuch as it is received into and suffered by a person from 
some agent exterior to him. These three characteristics of punish- 
ment are explained hy St. Thomas when he writes: 


1 ( Sum. Theo, I-II. g. 87, a. 7 
t. In I Sen, d 38, q I. 3 I. ud 1. 


e Sum. Theo, 11-1, d. 25, „ 3. “Non autem proprie possum [yr] 
bonum velle ereaturae irrationali: quia non est eius proprie habere bonus, 
sod lum creaturae rationalis, quae est domina utendi bono quod habet por 
liberum orhitrium. Et ideo Philosophus dicit, in II/ Physic, quod huius 


mod: retux non digits aliquid bene vel male centingere nisi secundum 
similitudinen.” 
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For there ate three things ronecrning the nature of punish 
ment, One of which is that it bas a relation to aut; 0 
sumeone is properly said to be punished when he suffers ov! 
for something which he has committed, Morvever, the tra 
tion of faith holds this, that the rational creature could mew 
nothing harmiul, neither in regard to the say) nor in regale 
to the body, nor in regard to any exterior things, unless =i 
had preceded either in the person or at least in his muture, 
Thus, it follows that every such privation of a good whiek 
anyone can use for acting well is eatied punishment in men, 
and, by a like reason, in Angels; The second thing 
which pertains to the nature of putshment t that it oppores 
the will, For the will of eavh one has an inehnation % it 
proper good, wherefore tu be deprived of the proper ! 
repugnant vo the will A third thing soos to be of 
the nature of punishment, that it consists in a certain uten 
ing (Passione, For those things which happen eoatrary to 
the will ure not from the intrinsic principle which is the will, 
but from an extrinsic principle of which the suffering !“ sated 
to be an effect.’ 


The most essential aspect of punishment is its opposition to the 
will of the sufferer. However, as St. Thomas indicates, punis 
ment can be opposed to the will in different ways. That privation 
is most properly called punishment which is iminediately and 
sensibly opposed to the actual, conscious inclination of the will, 
An instance of this is bodily pain, But there ie also the priva- 
tion which is opposed to the habitual inclination of man's will, 


4% De Malo, d. 1, a 4. “Sunt enim tv de mtione poenae, Qunnnm 
unutm est quod habeat respectum ad eulpain; dicitur enim proprie alen 
puniti quando patitur malum pro aliquo quod commisit, Habot autem hoe 
traditio fidei, quod nullum nocumentum creature ralionalis patuimet in- 
currere neque quantum oad animam neque quantum ad corpus neque 
quantum ad aliqua exteriors, nist peccata praecedento vol in persana vel 
aaltom in natura; et ete sequitur quod omni¢ talie bond privatia, que uh 
quis potest ad bene operamivm in homimbus, poena dieatur, et pari ratiane 
in angelix; .... Secundum vero quod pertinet ad ritionem pounan, ext 
quod voluntati repugnet, Voluntas enim wniuscujusque inclinationem habet 
in proprium mum; unde privari proprio bono, voluntati repugnat me 
Tertium vere esse videtur de ratione poense ut in quudam pusiane con- 
estat. Ea enim quae contra voluntatem eveniunt, non «unt a principio 


intrinseco quod est voluntas, sed a principio extrinsecn, eujus effvetia peso 
dicitur.” 
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92 Theory of Evil in the Metaphysics of St, Thomas ; 
although it is not opposed to his will in act because the sufferer ments which provides an order of punishments aveording to the 
is unaware of his privation. Thus, if the destruction uf his house order: and ow 2 88 A. ae <i . ad a 
is unknown to a man on n journey, the misfortune is net actually | 2 kr th 2 Ne E 1 1 11 a n oh wee 
painful to him, bat it would be if he knew what hud taken pluce e rx 2 5 he ri ee ee ri 11 : 5 8 91 
Finaily, a privation mav be opposed to the natural rectitude of descen ing 7 wt; SRR ce THE Hes OF VERE, faniel : un 4 — 

the will, although it is contrary to neither the actual nor the the good disposition of rensen anid the powers subject to it, After 
. 2 1 2 +e 7 „ 1 e these My — « 7 ‘2 „ = N Nt iy 

habitual inclination of the will. For example, the warcpentent 5 deprivation of goods of the soul, the punishment next in 

‘sinner may neither actually nor habitually desire aanctitving order is loss of the hoalth and well-being of the body, and, finally, 

A . Z y * 110 > a g din As tae s' dane hae * 

grace, yet the privation of this spiritual good is oppo to the A eee, übel ne Wu FN oe re . p : 1 
natural disposition of his will, since the good as such is the proper unishmeut, especially tides the furm of physical pain ane 

mental anxiety, i+ the evil best known in our eoutenyurary, en 

larized civilization. Fault or sin cannot be property aadersteod 


object of the rational appetite, To these last two wines of pie 
2 9 $ a > * 19 J 4 

3 ve cag ape SEA e e Ane 3 without an ayyeeciation af God and man's relations to Him. 
rom these different degrees of opposition to the will aud from These concepts, however, in many portions of our society, are no 
9 pct 1 ts 1 cai teste 1 a inne Choe allay longer familiar. Hut RTT has experienced sore kind of pain; 
of whieh ts paintal to man, it follows that the grades of junish- 8 1 J f * f i . 
eee he dee eee (erecta e * he rig 5 a are of the Lamar of phy tical are n fe 
„ quantity of the good which is removed by the punishment, im wee ee aaa yar acres 5 
7 another way, according to what is more or less contrary to the 
will.” e The gradation of punishments according to the latter 
method yields u relative classification which ultimately must be 
founded upon the former method if it is to present the true status 

of penal privations, Although it is true, as St. Tamas observes, 

that the privation of a greater good is more contrary to the will 

than the loss of a lesser one, the Angelic Doctor also realistien!ls 

admits that some men estoem the Jesser goods of n sensible and 
corpores! nature above all others and take little note of spiritual 

and intellectual values, For such persous bodily pain and the 

loss of temporal goods seem to be the greatest punishments. 
Therefore, this relative method of classification ean result in an 

in version of the true order of punishments, unless there is some 

absolute basis of classification indepondeut of the opinion of meu 

Such a basis is emploved in the first method of measuring punish. 
"CE Comp. Theo. o. 122; De Malu, 4. I. a. 1. „e Go een 

“Comp. Theo, e. ͤ . ˙ dupliciter mensurari Sain. T, UAT g. 10. 4. 1. „, e qui N 
Possunt: ung moo secundum Quantitatem baut quod per poenam . ‘ mulum poeniar. Wat 854 1 at Miner r Nc F eee g dase 
Cum enim banum dicatur in ordine wd finam, malum 


privatur,; 

alia mode secundum quod magis vel ni ‘ 7 5 
0% C , Ill. e. 1 e auen shuastlelter 
autem titten et ordinis privationen; flud est malum simpliciter 

qued exeludit andinem a flbe ulfime, quod ext malum eulpae Malom 


— 


world, 

many illegitimate inversions of the right order of things ie the 

ultimate reduction by some persons of all evil to the evil of 
- punishment, The truth of the matter, however, is that even th 

nature of punishment is not fully understood by many people 

because, as St. Thomas insists, punishment is related to fault and 

cannot be fully comprehended apart from it. From this relation- 
ship to fault it follows that punishment, while in one sense an 


evil, in another and in au absolute sense is n good, St. Thomas 


writes: 

» From Him, indeesd, can come to us the evil of prauishmvent, 

which ix not evil absolutely, but relatively; absolutely it is 
a good. For since good implies order to an end, but evil 
denotes the privation of this order, that is evil absolutel 
whieh exeludes order to the ultimate end; this ie evil of fault. 
Evil of punishment is, indeod, evil, inasmuch as it removes 
some particular good, but it is good absolutely, inasmuch as 
it depends apen the order to the ultimate end." 


14 


. 
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Punishment is ordained to the lust end, and. absalutels 


aL Ak titig, 
33 1 ‘ * ler 
is n good because it partukes of the nature of justice an 9" 
In the act of sin, man yields to his own will in u mousiave ne 


the limits of reason and the Divine law. Punistment “oer 
the order of justice by opposing the will and withdraws 1" 
it more satisfaction or pleasure than the Will received fe" Ws 


ein. Punishment is further related to fault 


in the role „ 
medicinal agent, 


It may be preventive, in that fear of pel 
ment often deters from sin; or corrective, in that person: 
withdrawn from sin by the pain of punislunent, Finally. 7 
Thomas says that punishment may serve other aol parent” man 
s closely related to sin, such as providinu the ovemeton beh lle 


exercise OF prametion of virtue aud the manifestation o! 
glory.” 


* tn 


eln 


Punishment and fault present un interesting contrast whirl ™ 
Thomas does not fail to note in the De Malo. He save: 
Therefore, punishment and fault differ in three ways Bes, 

fault is the evil of action, but punishment is the evil at antut, 
But these two evils are ordered in different ways in natural 
things and in voluntary ones. In natural things from the 
evil of agent follows the evil of action, as from 4 crooked leg 
~ = follows. But in voluntary beings, on the coutraryy 
from the evil of action which is fault, there follows the es)! 
of agent, which is punishment, Divine Providence av ins 
rectified fault through punishment. In a second way puns! 
ment differs from fault through this that one is aeconine 
the will and the other contrary to it, ... .  Thindly, they 
differ through this that fault is in acting, but punishment & 
in suffering, us is shown by Augustine in the first hook of 
De Libero Arbitrio (in the beginning) where he calls fant 


the evil which we de, but punishment, the evil which we 
suffer.” 


autem poenae ext quidem malum, inquantim privat aliquod purticulire 
8 det tumen bonum simpliciter, ingunntum dependet at, ordine fine 
tl unt, 

“00%, Ju Joon, e IX. lee. 1; Comp. Theo. e 121; De Malo, q. 1. a 4, 


ad 0; u. 5, ud 7 & ad 12; Jn Hebr © XI. we. 6: Sum. Theo, I-II. q. 87. 
a. 6 & ad 3; I-II. g. 108, 4 & 


9 Law cit. d. 1, u 4. Sic ergo tripliciter poena et cult differnn 
Primo quidem, quia culpa est malom ipxius aetionis, pocna antom ost 


4 


4 
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In the De Malo, in the Summa Theolagien, wk in his (e 
taries on the Sentences, St. Thomas levoter « whole artyele ty a 
fourth significant difference between juitiisticenit and fave. Fan, 
has the questionable hater of hing a greater evil than yacich- 
ment. This is true even though the latter thelides the privaton 
of man’s highest spiritual goed, Beeause fault preeecds from lis 
bad will, u man is unt to be evil em artet of the fault which 
he commits, but he is not malled evil because of cone punishment 
he is suffering. St. Thomas quotes the Prendli-Dionystue ae ud 
g. To be pranished ts nor an evil; bub it ts an eval th hy mne 
worthy of punishment” Since the evil of fault gives 11s subljeet 

more of the character of evil than does punishment, it tollows 

that fault itself is more evil than punishment. Furthermore, that 

which is more distant from God Who is essentially Coodneess 
Iteelt ie mare evil than that which is closer to Him. But, as we 

shall consider in greater detail later, God can be the author of 

punishment, since it is opposed only to the good of the rational 
creature and can he used to restore the order of Justice disturbed 
by fault, Fault, on the other hand, is opposed to God in the 
sense that it is opposed tu the fulfillment of the Divine will anil 
the love of the Divine goodness on the part of the creature, 
Therefore, punishment is more closely related to God and has less 
of the nature of evil than hus fault. This conclusion is evident 
again when we consider that a wise person will permit a lesser 
evil in order to avoid or prevent 4 greater one. But God Who 
is all-wise utilizes punishment us a sanction and as u deterrent 
from fault. Consequently, the latter evil must be worse than the 
former. Finally, it svould be noted that fault is in action, wherens 
punishment is in enduring or suffering (the Scholastic“ passion"). 


But net len or operation indicates the fullness of character, while 
mul Agent Sed hace duo mala oliver ordinantar in naturalibus et 
voluntarti«: nam in naturalibus ox malo agentia sequitur malum action, 
mit ex tibia curva sequitur chinicatio; im voluntariis autem o meets, 
ex maln setionia. quod det culpa, sequitur malum agentis, quad ost poena, 
diving providentia culpam per poenam ordinante. Seeundo modo diffrrrnt 
porn d culpa par hee quod es} secundum voluntatom ot eontra voluntaterm 
eo, Tertio vero per hoc quod ealpa est in agemio, poena verge in 
pationdoa, wt patet per Atuomtinum, in T De fib. arb. in prince. ub culpam 
fominat malin quod agin, pocowm vero malum quod patinur,” 
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passion connotes a thing being moved to a quality or condition 
Therefore, fault which is an evil action has more of thie navure of 


evil than has punishment which signifies an evil being giant 
Pharr * 


Much more could be written concerning each U 
major classifications of evil, and they Aer fleht for 
vestigation and application to modern problem- 
above discussions are sufficient for our immodinn 


21 " 
eriare 


Angelic Doctor's division of evil is realistic. well-ttefined, and 
meaningful. It ts to be regretted] that among modern pliloso- 
phers, Scholastic and non-Scholastic alike, this clu-sifieation has 


ind il 


been overshadowed by later, more arbitrary elas-iftention- 
with nominalism., 
5. ACCORIMNG TO MODERN bitteren 


One modern attitude concerning the classification of evi! 
expressed hy R. A. G. Fuller when he says: 


Philosophers have found is sufficient to take the fact that 
there is Evil at its ince value, and that value in all its lou 
ness of extension. They have not worried over our varying 
uses of the word, and the apparent lack of external conner- 
tion between the facts to which it is applied. In short, 
the problem of Evil has little or no interest in the elassifica- 
tion of phenomena and the analysis of their common value ™ 


Tsanoff perforce must share in this type of loose thinking, sine 
evil for him is so relative, even in its foundation, that sceming!y 
it would defy classification. On Tsanoff’s promises it would seem 
that either all evil is in one big category of relative evil, or car) 
experience of evil is a class unto itself. 

On the other hand, there are philosophers today who ce to 
aesign names of their own invention to the voriotis types of evil 
with which they treat. Thus, we read of “ cosmic evil.” “ nature! 
evil,” “ the diseropancy between reward and merit,“ ete. How- 


1 Cf. Sum. Theo, I. d. 48, 3. 6; II- II. 4 76, „ 4; De Mal , 
In I Sen, d. 37, 2 * ala, g. 1 5. 
92 Fuller, op. cit. p. 1. 
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ever, among these modern thinkers who are interested in a classi- 
fication of evil the best known division is that which is attributed 
to Leibnitz. This clas-ification divides evil inte metaphysical! 
physical, and moral evil. The German philosopher wrote 
Evil enn be taken metaphysicaliy, plivsieally, or bfi. 
Metaphysical evil consists in simple inpertection, physical 
evil in suffering, and moral evil in sin 


Some modern philosuphers, such a= Fuller, have borrowed Leih- 
nita s terms and affixed their own nuances.*4 Others have simply 
taken the German optimist classification for their own, 

At first glance it may appear that Leibnitz and St. Thomas 
merely use different words< for the same meanings. However, a 
comparison of the two classifications reveals significant diver- 
gences. The moral evil of Leibnitz is the samo as the Thomistie 
fault. But the Leibnitzian physical evil is more extensive than 
St. Thomas’ punishment because the German philosopher included 
all suffering, both of animals and of men, in his category, while 


St. Thomas, with good rensun, used punishment only with refer- 


ence to human beings and comprised in it spiritual privations as 
well as bodily «sufferings. Finally, the Angelie Doctor's evil of 
nature includes the evils that befall animals, as well as the 
general finitude consequent upon the order of the universe. Leih- 
nitze metaphysical evil, on the other hand, denotes, apart from 
animal suffering, the natural consequences af this cosmie finite- 


a Leibnitsz, op. cit. “ Théodiodée,” no. 21, p. 510. “On peut prendre le 
mal métapbysiquement, physiquement et moralement, Le mal meta- 
physique consiste dans la simple imperfection, le mal physique dane la 


souffrance, et le mal moral dans le péché.” 
Ct. ibid., no. M1, p. 87 T. ie mal physique, c’est-a-dire les souffrances, 


les mniséres, nous embarrasseront moins, ctant des suites du mal moral .. . . 
* La question du mal physique, c'est-d-<dire, de Vorigine des souf- 


banana a dew difficulties communes avec colle de origine du mal meéta- 
physique, dont les mionstres et les autres irrégularités apparentes de 


Univers fourntsont des exemples.” 
It ie interesting to note that St. Thomas preeedes Leibnits in the use of 


the torm, “moral evil NG morale)"; ef, De Malo, g. 1, a. 3. 
CL Puller, op. cit, pp. 2 ff. 
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ness, but especially the irregularities whieh oreur it 
It would seem that, while the classification of the 6 


rratemal 


erceation. 
man philosopher offers the advantage of a trim terte it 
Thomistie division is richer in the truth of reality aud deserves 


the -ame revival that Thomistic thouglit in general ic enjoving 
st MMARY 


lu contrast to the loose thinking of sate tuolern eee 
and the subjective treatment of reality by others, St ‘Photo 
offers un carefully reasoned, ubjective classification of evil With 
this we have been concerned in the third chapter First, riven 
Loerie 


Was the extensive and penetrating division whirh thy 
Frou this was drawn o eras. 


Doctor borrowed from Aviecnna, 
tion for the treatment of evil which began with evil per er, then 


evil per accidens as the subject of privation, and finally, evil per 
accidens us the cause of evil in another being. Next, we con- 
sidered St. Thomas’ working classification of evil anid found 
that, dividing evil according to the good to which it was opposert, 
the Angelic Doctor spoke of evil of agent and evil ef action 
These two forms of privation were later callod ewil of natin, 
when their meanings were applied to irrational ereatures. In 
because man is endowed with an intelloct and a free will, a deteet 
in his proper action is called fault, while a privation in the hina 
agent i= called punishment heeause it is contrary to the will and 
is ultimately the penal consequence of some fault, 

We examined each of these major divisions of evil more closely 
auc found that evil of nature is an apparent evil, since it con- 
tributes to the good order of the universe, not essentiniiv, but 
aceiientally. In considering St. Thomas’ explanation of the evil 
om nature, we saw the product of his philosophies! equilitvinn 
refute both the cosmic pessimism of such men as Fuller ant Sevith 
and the unmitigated optimism of Leibnitz. The diseussien of thw 


evil of fault brought to light St. Thomas’ distinction of defect 
evil, sin, and fault, Evil of punishiwent, examined next, was seer 
to be a relative evil, consequent upon fault, amd a good, asse. 
lutely speaking, because it is the work of justice and order. The 
consideration of punishment concluded with a contrast between 


* 
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it and fault, and the diseovery that fault is the greater eval 
Finally, it was necessary to mention briefly sane modern views 
on the classification of evil, particularly that of Leibnitz, which 
has been adopted to a great extent by modern philosophers. His 
metaphysical, physical, and moral evil was compared with St. 
Thomas evil of nature, of punishment, and of fault. The former 
classification i- herein considered inadequate and a hope for the 
revival of the Thomiistic divisions was expressed. 


CHAPTER IV 
Tun Cavses or Evin 


1, A PRELIMINARY OBSERVATION 


Aristotle observes that men do not think they kuow a thing 
till they have grasped the why’ of it.“ So true is thie gonera! 
observation when used with reference to the study of evil that 
Fr. Pegues, with justice, refers to the cause of evil as the question 
which has most tormented the minds of men in the coturse of the 
centuries ? This question is more than a problem; it is a myeters 
Metaphysics can explain the nature of evil and investigate its 
relations in the world of finite experience. This in itself is a 
worth-while necomplishment, but it is not the last word cunvern- 
ing evil. The ultimate and most necessary question regarding 
this subject is why—iree will, sin, and suffering being what tie 
are—the infinitely God chose to give the universe the form 

5 He did. Here the problem of evil becomes a mystery beeause 
ite ans es mind of the Crestor. At this point 
metaphysics must mute and let theology, Divine Revela- 

tion, and supernatural faith bring man to higher knowledge. 
From these latter sources man learns with certitude that he 
was created by a personal God and endowed with a supernatural 
destiny, that he bears within himself the wounds of an original 
transgression which make him prey to sin and suffering, and that 
the supernatural repercussions of this primal misfortune were 
remedied by the self-sacrifice of the Son of God. He learns that 
the snfferings of the innocent may redound to increase their eter- 
nal reward, to expiate their own past sins and the sins of others. 


1 Aristotle. FPR, II. o. 3. (on, 18-200 translated by N 1 Har 
and R K. Gaye, The Works At ed. W. D. Rows, (ford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1908-31). Vol. II. 


2 Pégucs, op. cit, Vol. 3, b. 158. “Crest Vobjet de du question suivante 
Sem. Thoo., I. q. 491, question capitale „il en füt, et quia le plus tow- 
mente ha esprits au our tle» Accel 
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and to fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings oj 
Christ, that without fail Divine justice is rendered to unrepent- 
ant sinners, and that, beyond any doubt, God is all-wise, all-goud, 
and all-powerful, Above all, this higher knowledge teaches mon 
of the Love which created, sustains, and draws tu Itself all thing 
and convinces him that he is living, net in a purely material 
world, but in a purposeful, moral universe, where sin smd sanetiny, 
not pain and prosperity, are the vital iseues. All these truth, 
supernatural in their origin, culminate to give the believer a satis. 
factory explanation of the mivetery of evil. 
l Because St. Thomas wrote a itt of theology and preeis 
of theological disputations, his tete af evil, taken in ite aba 
tute entirety, includes this fuller understanding of the cause of 
evil; for the “ sacred science ean voutinue where tuetaphysies 
falters, “The proper instrument of metaplysies, as we indicated 
in the beginning of this Work, i= Taman reason, Unaited by 
jez on, this instrument *antiet attain to a full understanding 
of all the trathe neressary-for the evplanation of The presence oF 
ert in the world, One-whe attempts a complete theory of evil 
“found lelx on fhe deliverantes of matted human rr 


thereby _puts himself it the position of Fhiphaz the Themanite, 


Baldad, and Soplar. ‘Thesethros trends of Job tried to rut io. 


ize the mystery of evil and the Lord said te the first of them: 
ee 2 — 


My wrath i- kindled against thee, and against thy two 
friends, beeuuse you have not spoken the thing that it right 
before me, as my servant Job hath. 

_. . go to my servant Job, and offer for yourselves a holo- 
cwust and my servant Job shall pray for you: his face will L 
- accept, that folly be not imputed to you: for you have not 
i «poken right things before me, as my servant Job nut .“ 


Thus, the complete answers to certain problems are bevond the 
natural ken of metaphysics, since it i+ and always remains ao 
human science. Nor i+ this limitation derogatury to the © first 
philosophy for St. Thomas himecli saxe a thing is not con- 
sidered defective if it goes not beyond its natural powers, pro- 
vided only that it acts up to the full measure of its nature Tu- 


Jah, 42: 7-8 
10 G, Tih « 10 
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deed, a modern Thomist, Fr. Gerald Vann, O P., maintains that 
the whale achievement of philosophy (and this c=pecia ly applies 
ta metaphysics) “is to lead us to the point at whieh we ore bound 
to look bevond ita horizons." 4 
However, before reaching that point in the pliloraplical in- 

v&tigation of “evil, there is much information whic ls nelaplvsies 
ean bring to light. To this metaphysical study we have already 
Conzidcret th flature of evil, examined its eliuracteristies, and 
classified its varieties By bringing certain fundamental toeta- 
plivsieal principles to bear upon this information, we can fucther 
iHsoover whether evil is eaused; if so, what mode of Causality is 
hivelved; whether evil itself can be a cause; nnd. ale, whether 
some of the things advanced as causes of evil, ear, clinnew, God, 
ote., are trug sources of this phenomenon. Finally, as we have 
already indicated, metaphysies can bring one fo tlie ant of 
acknowledging that the primary eause of evil EA iaystery, This, 

too, is a contribution, because to know that a thing is a mystery 

is to kaow Soinething specihe ahout if “The task af this fourth 
chapter T. oO Pres trording to the ! thought of St, Thammas, all 

that de caw reveal concerning the causes and causality 
of Evil. 
2. cause Per &. 

A cause an be described as a factor whieh, in a partioulur 
way, partially aecounts for the presence or existence of a thing, 
We say “ in a particular way to distinguish cause from principle 
ur condition, and“ partially ” because there are four causes, and 
each of them makes its specific contribution to the being of the 
effeot.* Considering evil in general, we see that it ust somehow 
Juve u cause. This is evident trom its natiie as The tivation 
wf good, A< we have seen, privation eannotes the absence of 1 
eonnatural and due perfection, Now, no being lacks what belongs 
to it naturally unless some cause L interferes with its proper order 


— 


*Gorld Vans, OP, Saint Thowee Aquinas, (New York: Bensigne 


Rrothors, Ine, 1947), p. 148. 
"Of Chatter I. pp. 1 ff. for our treatment of the nature of eaveulity and 


the four’ causes, 


the influx of actuality ordinarily associated with ao cance. 


and disposition,” Again, we know that evil, us a poivation, exist 
in its negative manner in gov as its sulioed: The tavt that sur 
thing inberes in n subject indicates that it doce not enjoy 

independent existence, Unt must lave as the sourew of ite nine 
either the principles of the subject or sortie external cause. | 


follows from this that evil must have 4 cause of some kind 


Furthermore, the good which is the subject of evil i- a bein 
U ‘onsequently „inge both tle 


potency to the nitecing prerieetion. 
privation and the absent form are possibilities for the subjert, 
there must be some reason for the realization, + to speak, of th 

privation rather than of the form In other words. the advent of 


evil in some manner is exused.” 
On the other hand, when we consider the pecniar, nweutive 


type of existerive | nich elenmgs t evil as such, and also that, 
according to St. Tiwainas, “ this name Cause signifies a certain 
influx to the being of the thing caused,” “ it zooms that evil ws 
such cannot have a cause in the usual manner of enusality., As a 
privation, it appears that evil in itself is incapable of receiving 

Hurt her- 
more, every effect in some way resembles its cause. The effect 
of a univoval cause bears a similitude to its agent inasmuch as its 
form is of the came species as the form of the cause. With 


7 Sum. Theo. I. 8 49, a. 1. “.. . netesse cst dicere quod omne malum 
Malum enim est defoctus bon: quod natum eat 


aliqualiter cutiearm hateat 
et debet haber Quod autem aliquid deficiat u sun naturali et debita dis- 


pasitiony, non poles! provenire nisl ex oliqua causa trahente rem oxtra 
mam dispomitione:m : * 

. C, . III „ 1% » Quicquid enim et in aliquo ut In subnote. 
opertel quod habent aliquat aum causatur onim vel ex eulieeti prin- 
cities, vel ox aliqua oxtrmseca causa, NMalum autetn ext in bono sicut in 
subloetey, _. Opertet igitur quod malum habeat comsam 

“Trem. Quod est in potentia ad utrumque oppesitorum, non consfituinur 
in acta alicnine eorum nisi per aliquam cauramt nulla nun potentia fett 
“ese in aclu, Malom autem est privatio eius quod quit natus ost et 
ot habery: ex heo enim unumquodque dicitur malum e Est igitur 
tialin in subiecto qued est in potentia ad ipsum et al suum opposituns, 
Oportet igitur qaod lum hubeat aliquam eatin 

„ n V Meta, ler. 1“... hoe vero newt Causa, fepertat influxun 


Quemdam od cae cue“ 
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equivocal eunses and their respective effeet= the reecullaner i 
uly by a truce of the cause insofar oe the effort Ave forth 
the causality of the agent, but mot ite form!’ In entire eens 
however, there is zome reflection of the cause in i> ebe eect 
Now every couse is good, for it acts Inasmitieh as i te steels | 
set; but to have actuality is to have, in some mant, lee ng atid 
contness, Therefore, if evil were to have a direet ener, (a andes 
io resemble its cause, us is characteristiv of a proper altea, evil 
vould necessarily have some similitude to poulaess, aml tins & 
contrary to its mature as a privation aml evil Moreover, each 

thing nete atvcording te ite nature. Consoquontly, a= a wan 
every agent will have, in regard to ite proper effect, a evrtuin 
onder measured and determine! by the nature af the eaitee iteell, 
It is characteristic of evil, however, to deviate from andl to ge 
levond determine! order. Therefore, no cause can be dirertlys 
responsible for evil, nor can evil be a proper effect of any agent 
„ ene, St. Thomas oxpresses these arguments in the following 
words: 


wey direct effeet [effectus per se| has in some manner 4 
similitude to its cause, either according to the same hature, 
as with univocal agents, or according to a deficient nature, ne 
with equivocal agents. Every efficient cause acts according 
as it is in act, which pertains to the nature of the good, 
Wherefore evil, according to this, is not assimilated to the 
agent cause in regard to that by which it acts. It remains. 
therefore, that evil does not have a cause per se... . the 
same ix evident from this that every cause per se has a ber- 
tain determined order to its proper effect. What, however, 
is done according to order is not evil, but evil occurs in 

lecting the order. Wherefore evil as such does not have 
a direct cause [causam per se], ... 2" 


However, the Angelic Doctor insists that“ it is fitting, neverthe- 
less, that evil in some manner should awe o cause." 


Or Sum. Thea, 1, g . a7 


"De Malo, d. l. a. 3. . . oninie effectus per se haber aliquiliter 
situilitudinom sane causa, vel secundum eamdem rationem, sicut in agenti- 
hue ynivocis, vel secundum deficientem rationom, ict in agent ius aequi- 
vocke; omnis oni cue agone agit secundum quod setu ext, quod portine! 
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3. catse Per Accidins 


Evil is not caused directly, us is the good, Ohi the eatin 
evil is the indirect or accidental effeet of ner which at. 
primarily for some porttive Wen Fun-, „e i- ald te 
have a cause per Neri 
book of Aristatle’s FHH, Sc. Thomas comark- 


In lis Wimme wa the soon 


But one must consider that au aveidental cause is spoken of 
in two Waves in one Way on the part of a cause, in another 
on the part of an effet. It is spoken of ou the part of a 
cause when that which is eatled the cause por Gee, is con- 
nected to the cause per os as, for instance, it white or mitisteat 
ability should he exlledt the cause of a hotse beentioe i i 
accidentally wonjoined to the architeet. However, catise per 
aceidens ts spoken of on the part of the effeet when it is 
understood a= something whieh is connected to the effect 
accidentally, ss if we should say that the architect is the 
cause of a disagreement because the disagreement happens 
an account of the house he made. 


Evil may be considered according to either of these two aspeet- 
of accidental causality, for evil both causes and is caused acci- 
dentally. Postponing the consideration of evil as a cause per 
aceidens, we are travediately interested in evil as the accidental 
effect of such a eus. Perhaps the clearest way of studying this 


ail rationcin bont, Unde tale, soenmluc quod eee, non eit 
latur auen agenti secundum id quod est agens Relinguitur ergo quod 
malum non habeal cavum por se . idem apparet ex hoe quod omnis 
causa per se, hebet cortum et determinatum ordinem ad suum effeetum ; 
quod autem fit secundum ordinem non est malum, sed malum sceidit ta 
practermitiemfo ordinem, Unie malum, secundum qaod lnjasmedi, aon 
habet catiaty pee se, Opeortet (amwn quod nalam aliqne tade eatnansy 
Malen. 


fn H Phys. e, 8. “Sed considerandum est quod eee per ee 
dieitur dujliciter: ung modo ex parte cummo, alia node ex porte feet u 
Ex parte quidem causee, quando ilud quod dicitur causa per aecnens, 
conjungitur cateae pet eo gut i album: vel musicum dtentur causa domus, 
quia aceidentalter econjungitur aedifieatort, Ex parte autetn effectus, quande 
aveipitur alwjuod quent accidentaliter conjungitur effoctui: ut si di 
quod aedifieator ext causa disrordiac, quia ex domo facta accidit discordia.” 
(4, De Malo, q. 1, 4. 3, ad 14. 
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is to consider evil as such in its relations to each of the fan 
eauses, 


sidered in itself, has no formal cause, since a privatioi is essen 
tially the absence of seme form: Again, fart commotes u certan 
actuality or perfection, and this is contrary to tlie nature of ew 
us such. This does not mean, however, that evil Has wo fens 
nature of any kind, for if this were the ease, evil could neither b 
known nor detined. . 
evil is the absence of a due gowl. As a privation, however, ev 
is n kind of non-being. Consequently, it ean lave mo inirins) 
positive factor such as a form constituting it in positive existente 
Therefore, it is again evident that evil aa siteli dows net hive a 
formai cause. Un the other hand, tweause evil maintains it- 
presence by virtue of the good which is its subject, the coud is 
said to be the material cause of evil, always, however, in ati scci- 
dental manner, Since every being secks its own perfection, the 
activity of the good which is the subject of evil is dirceted pri- 
marily toward the maintenance and increase of that good. It is 
extraneous to the subject that it is host to some privation which 
it carries along in its activity." Were this not true, and, instead, 
if evil were somehow the recipient of a direct influx from the 
principles of its subject, then the privation would be natural | 
the good, and, therefore, no longer an evil, for evil is the absences 
of something natural and due. Consequently, it is evident that 
sol, as the material cause of evil, is, in this instance, a materia! 
ence per accidens, | 
It is interesting to note that one of the historical errors in 
regard to the problem of evil ie the explanation of the presenve 
of ovil in the warld ae due primarily to matter or ta some type of 
limiting principle which serves as a material cause. By setting 
the world of singulars in opposition, as it were, to the world of 
Ideas. Plato led in the formation of this theory. He accent 


1 Cf. /a Sen, d. S. d. I. a. 4, ad 8. malum non habet xub- 
joctum vient per ve accidens, sed sieut privatio parfectionix; t idea mut 
oportet quod per se ox principiis mi mibjecti causetur, eed suffielt quod 
tantim in subjecto aptitudiness et debitum requirat.” 


In regard to the intrinsic causes, it is obvious that evil. eos 


Formally, as it lias been sid many tine 
| 
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for the imperfection of the sensible world, os vimupared te, tlie 
idea! world, by asserting the presence in the former af a limit- 
ing principle, called vurzously, ne (ru, uin e (ee 


roveptacle (rardeyes!. the umme (drιννονον atl erh the 
Dyad, or “the great and small” '* Relative to this theory of 


Plato, however, it should be noted that the founder af the Acne 
“ patter, His rarpil, Arierotle, 


em does not call this principle 
was the first to ase the word, A, in tnt den Mirtheruave, 


it cannot be said that Tata understood the principle of imperfer- 
It is vertain, how- 


tion to be a muterial subetration af existence 


ever, that he did assert the existence of a limiting prinviple, the 
At the bewinning wf the 


source of all evtl amd impertection 
Christian bra, Plato's eonparatively mild eoudeinnation of mate- 
rial existence was aceentiated to an extreme in the tete iin of 
the Alexandrian Philo and, later (e. 248 A.D.) in the nea-Plate- 
hism of Plotinus In these philosophical «ystems the repudiation 
of matter Jed to a denial of the ereation of the world by the im- 
mediate action of God, and to the ussertion of certain intermedi- 
ary agents (emanations with Plotinus) between God and the 


material universe. Furthermore, in regard to man, the human 
soul, according to these philosophers, is imprisoned in the body 
as in a dungeon and by this contact with matter the soul is 


degraded and drawn toward moral evil. 
Platinus writes: 

Given that the Good is not the only existent thing, it is 
inevitable that by the outgoing from It, the continuous down 
going from It, there should be produced a last; this will be 
evil. This last, the thing that has no residue of Good in it, 
is montter. (Enneads, 1, viii, 7. 

Thus what enters into matter ceases to belong to itself, comes 
shinent of living 


to belong to matter, just as in the nourish 
beings what is taken in docs not remain as it came, but is 


turned inte blood and becomes jn fact any of the humors of 
the recipient. If, then, the body is the cane of evil, there 


is no cacupe; the enuse of evil is matter. Ib., 1, viii, 8.) 
This is the fall of the soul, this entry into matter, thence 
its weakness; not all the faculties of its being retain free 


1% C. Plato, Politiour, 273, H.; Timacus, -I, 52A-B3L: INA ue, We. 
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play, for matter hinders their manifestation; it weste 
upon the soul's territory and, as it wore. crushes the Ant! 
back and turns to evil what it has stwlen until that find- 


strength to rise aguin. 
all it» 


Thus the cutee of the weakness of the soul and of 


evil is matter, 
tact with the lower kind? 


purely itself. (Ibu, I, vin, 14-15.) 


St. Thomas was cognizant of these histories) errors in eat te 


matter for he writes: 


It should be known that among many of the aneoiwits it was 
commonly said that matter is absolutely evil, and this was 


said because they did not distinguish between privation and 
matter. Privation, however, is non-being and evil. Where 
fore, since Plato held matter to be non-being, he nba said 
matter was absolutely evil. But Aristotle, in the first book 
of the Physics, suys that matter is not non-being, nor evil, 
except accidentally, that is, by reason of a privation which 
happens to it. And this is also what Dionysius says herve 
that matter is not evil just because it is matter. 


lf carried to its ultimate conclusion, the theory which looks 
upon matter as the primary cause of all evil confronts its pro- 
ponents with an insoluble problem. Eventually it compels them 
vither to adopt an even more absurd doctrine, such as that of the 
evil god of the Manichaeans, or to assent, from logical necessity. 
to propositions contrary to their fundamental philosophical posi- 
tion. If matter is sufficiently active to be accounted the direct 
amd primary cause of evil in things, according to their under- 


“Frou The Eeonee of Plotinus by Grace Ho Turnbull. (Copyright 
134 te Grew H. Turnbull. Used by permission of Oxford Universire 
Irre Ine, New York), py: 56-58. 

8 fa De Div, Nom. © IV. lec. 21. . sciendum est quod apid sult 
antiquorum vulgariter dicehatur quod materia est secuniluim se mala. of 
hoe ideo, quin non distinguebant inter privationem ot materiam. Privatic 
autem ext non ons ot matum. Unde, seut Plato dicehat materiam ese 
non en, ita diert materium caw secundum „ malam. Sed Aristoteles in 
f Physic, dicit quad materia non est non ens, ave malum, nisi per accidens, 
id ost ratione peivationis quae oi accidit; ot bow det etiam quod hie Dio- 
nysius dicit quod materia non est imm lu, secundum quod est materia...” 


What soul could contain evil unless by con- 
„„ the soul takes up falee notion 


through having gone out-ide of its own truth bv census tu in 


' si 


4 
7 


8 
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standing of evil, then matter must have some reality of its own. 


However, if, as these philosophers bold, all beings ultimately 


have us their source one principle whieh is necessarily afl-good, 
then this first principle, at the =ame time, must be the ultimate 
cause of matter and, therefore. of evil. This inconsistency is 
brought out very clearly by I. A. (z. Fuller in his The Problem 
of Evil in Plotinus. On the other hand, if in order to avoid this 
first contradiction it is arbitrarily denied that matter comes from 
the first principle, then the aforesaid doctrine that all reality 


comes ultimately from that one source is contradicted, and the 


problem of the origin of matter still remains. Finally, it both of 
these difficulties are evaded by assert ing the non-entity of mutter, 
how ean matter Lave any effeet at all, evil or otherwise? The 
path opened by this explanations of the enuse of evil is, indeed, a 
thorny one, 

Nevertheless, it seems that this historical error, concealed under 
new terms and culminating in u new, even more illogical and 
unrealistic alternative, has its adherents among some contempo- 
rary thinkers. These men, perplexed by the presence of evil in 
the world, have asserted as part of reality a certain stubborn, 
uocompromising clement which resists the impression of good, 
causes disorder in the universe, and eseapes the power of God. 
For « similar notion, Plotinus used the term, “ matter,” these men 
speak of “a drag in the universe,“ “a reealeitrant cosmic resi- 
due.” “the dysteleologieal surd, or some such thing. Unlike 
their Jowish and Egyptian predecessors who preferred inconsis- 
teney to a denial of the omnipotence of God, these modern phi- 
losophers conclude from the presence of this evil element in the 
world that the Deity is too impotent to do anything about it. In 
other words, they choose as their alternative 4 god that is finite. 


Thus. E. H Reeman writes, God is actually now doing the best 
in all the struggle His interests 


He ean and can't do better 
„nn And Jolin A. Holmes 


ure a= much at stake a= humanity 


ITE. Ho Rennen, Da We Need « New Ide af God?, p, 26, quoted in 
Rudolph G. Bandas, Contempwary Philosuphy aut Thomiatic Principles, 
(New York: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1932), b, 387. 

We micht add that Bondes acknowledges thet “the problem of evil ia 
principally respansitle for the theories of a finite and evolving God." ½ 385. 


Hirighimon liste the following contemporary writers among thoro inter- 
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ranurks, So far as we can judge from the divine handiwork 
Un thts al- 


God is not infinite, certainly not omnipotent.” 


ternative these men and the thinkers thes represent make tor 
rhe 


thomeelves many more diffeulties than Plotinus ever faced 


supposed finitude of God raises tremendous problems convert 
ured tite 


the origin and purpose of the world, human moralit: 
dignity and end of man. In less philosophical langnag 
men have ent off the beady to save the limb. 


explanation is one based on the true concepts of matten as 4 
potential wood, and of wvil mu a privation, a kind of alen 


whieli has no direct material cause, This explanation tte 


a copelusion such as the following hy St. Thomas 


It is otherwise concerning one who has charge af some 
particular thing, than concerning a universal provider, le- 
cause the provider of a particular thing, as far ag he is able. 
excludes defect from that which is under his cure; but the 
imiversal provider permits some defect in some partiontar 
wood, lest the good of the whole be impeded. Wherefore te 
vorruptions and defects in natural things are sail to be can 
trary to a particular nature, but are, nevertheless, in ac 
ance with the design of the universal nature insofar as the 
defect of one happens to the good of another, or even of the 
whole universe; for “ the corruption of one is the generation 
of another” whereby a species is preserved. Since Guilt 
the universal provider of all being, it pertains to His Fron 
dence to permit certain defects to be in some en 


things, lest the perfect good of the universe be abstrugtenl. 
for if all evils were prevented, much good would be lavkine 


to the universe 


ested in the idea of a finite god; W. K Wright, John Bennett, Rolwrt | 
Calhoun, W. J. Marvin, Honry Neleon Wieman, Vergiliua Ferm, Georgia 
Harkness, Peter A. Bortocei, and others. Ci. E. & Brightman, A be o- 
phy of Religion, (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1940), . 300 

John Haynes Holmes, “A Struggling God.” My Idea of God, edit! 
hy J. F. Newton, (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1926), p. 116 

1% Sum. Theo. J. g 22 a. 2, ad 2 alter de co est qui habot curam 
alicuius purtienlaria, ot de provisore universali, Quia provisor particularis 
execludit defectum ab oo quod eius curae subditur, quantum potest: sed to- 
visor universalis permittit aliquem defectum in aliquo particulari accidore, 


116 
A mate rations! 


— 
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Continuing now our consideration af the relations between evil 
and the four causes, we next examine the intinence of the external 
causes. The final cause is that on account of which someting 
Evil, however, is never interiled purely for its own sake. 


is done. 
Therefore, it has no final onuse per ac, but only por accidens 


This is evident if we recall that “the good is what all things 
desire.“ Consequently, if something diroetly desired evil as such, 
it would indicate the presence of some good in the nature of evil— 

Moreover, the object of the rational 


obviously, a contradiction. 
It follows that the 


appetite ix the good, either apparent or poal, 
direct desire for evil solely for itself is impossible, since such a 
desire would be contrary to the natural operation of the will. 
The connection between ovil us such anil a final cause is avci- 
et dufectie im relus 


ne imprdiatur bout bent lis 
naliralibus, dicuntur ese contra naturam partiettlateum: sed taten aint de 


intentione naturae universalis, inquantum dofeutue auiue eed ia boom 
altering, vel etiam totius universi; nan corruptio tnius est generatio 
alteriue, per quam species conservatur, Cam igitur Deus sit universilia 
provisor totius entia, ad ipeius providentiam purtiner ut permittat quosdem 
defectus esse in aliquibue partioularibus rebus, ne impediatur bonum uni- 
vera’ perfectum, Si enn omnia mala iipediventur, multa bona densunt 
universo: ...." 

Apropos of thie te thy following enlightening reinark maade hy Richard 
Downey in hie book „tit it N Divine Providenoe, (Copvtight, 1928, by The 
Macmillan Company & used with thie perinission), py. 20-22: 

“It te wurely a significant fact that tuntter has heen the despair, and 
sometimes the undoing, of every religion exoopt Catholiciem. Either it has 
been glorified and worshipped by the worldly-minded, or it has been de- 
graded and despised by ieoaliste. In pagan syetems of philosophy and 
theology, generally, matior was regarded asa flaw in the handiwork of the 
goda, the source and the origin of all evil; and consequently from the autact 
Christianity was open to the charge of materialiem 


“But thy feet te that che, and she alone throughout oll the ages, has 
understodd the great evuthesie of spirit and matter, She soe that matter 
is not a flaw in God's handiwork, but a trinmph of hit power; that spirit 
dan and dace glorify matter: and «he pointe triumphantly to the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body as the crowning instance of spirituatized 

Aod therefore, in the Christian ceonams, it ie not necessary to 


matter. 
telogute matter and material things to the care of sume demi-god. It 
comes within the scope of the iamedinte providence of the infinitely 


partout Creator.” 


anleiten 
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dental. This means that evil as an effect always occurs ett site 
the intention of the agent. Franviseus de Sylvestris points ont 
that this can happen in two ways” In the first instance, the evil 
effect ie completely unexpected and unforeseen by the agent, Pru 
example, if a man bats a ball and breaks a window, the deetriy- 
tien of the window is an evil effect unforeseen and entirely bc yom 
his intention which was the pleasure of a good bit, The type en 
evil wecurrence is closely related to the problems of the „eee 
cause of evil and its character will became more apparent un that 
consideration. The second way in whieh evil oecurs tt he the 
intention of the agent requires that the evil effet, tn thie mites 
foresee) and known, be concomitant te some goad result wineh 
is directly and primarily desired. The evil here is aht to be 
beside the intention of the agent. Furthermore, in this e! 
instance, the desire for the resultant good must be greater than 
the desire for the good which is lost, and greater than the fear 
of the consequent evil. Thus, in an emergency en man may de- 
liberately break a window in order that he may enter his locked 
house, The evil of destroying the window is foreseen, but the 
good of preserving the house or its contents is more desired than 


the conservation of the pane of glass. Concerning this. St Tamms 
says: 


Since the nature of the good is the uature of the appetible, 
. «+» and since evil is opposed to good, it is impossible that 
aay ore as such be desired by an appetite, either natural, or 
animal, or intellectual, which is the will. Nevertheless, some 
evil may be desired ae 8 a it is conseruent 
upon some „ and this appears in cach appetite. ... 

The evil, 8 which is joined to some good is the 
privation of another good. Never, therefore, would evil be 
desired, not even accidentally, unless the to which it is 


ago were more desired than the good whieh is taken away 
v the evil! 


—— — o — 
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This type of accidental choice of evil i+ often observed in the 
actions of man, since he is endowed with a hierarchy of appetites, 
ench order of which has its own proper good, among which he 
must choose correctly, Thus, the goo! of the soul often reruine= 
the privation of some good of the body, the good of the whole man 
must prevail over the good of some part, or favulty, ete. Tere 
once again the theory of evil reveals intimate ties with a philoso- 
phy of good and the necessity of the foundation of a theory ot 
evil upon u sound theory of value and objective good, for to all 
practical purposes this accidental choice of evil reduces itself to 
a choice between two goods. 

The following words of St. Thomas summarize in part whet 
has been «aid thus far in regard to the causes of evil: 


Good is the cause of evil in the mode of a material cause, 
... for it has been shown that good is the subject of evil. 
Evil, however, does not have en formal enuse, but rather it is 
the privation of form, Likewise, neither does it have n final 
enuse, but rather it is the privation of order to a due end, for 
not only the end has the nature of good, but also the useful 
which is ordered to the end. But evil has a cause in the 
manner of an agent, not, however, per 30, but per accidens.* 


Concerning this lust accidental cause of evil, its accidental ef- 


cient enuse, St. Thomas in another place writes: 


— 


But since the inordination of ein and of every other evil is 
not a simple negation, but is the privation of that whieh 
is natural and which something ought to have, it is necessary 


acckiens, inquantum consequitur ad aliquod bonum. Et hoe apparet im 


quolibet appetitu. 


“Malam autem quod coniungitur alieul bono, cet privatio alterius bani. 
Nurmquam iir aypeteretar malum, neo per accidens, nisi bonum cui 
coniungitur malum, magix appeterctur quam bonam quod privatur per 


tahun.” 


23 hid. A, 8 10 „ „ Rt quidem quod bonum sit caus mali per 

modum causaue tisterialis, km ex pruemises patet: ortenmim est enim quod 

Opera S. Tum ed, Leonina, Vol. XIII. . 364. 0 bonum est suliectum mati Cawsam autem formalem malum non haet: 

21 Sum. Theo, I. d. 19, 0.9 *... , rare sod eat ate privatio formas. Et similiter nee causam une; sed magis 

-.., Malan autem opponatur bane; r ee eee, e dee, 5 1 ost privatio ordinis wd finem debitum; ne, lum enim Hinte habet rationem 
* > imposibile est qued aliqued malumn, boni. sed etiam utile, quod ordinatur ad fnem. C modu 

inquantum huitemodi, appetatur, neque appetitu naturali, neque anime. Bs BURY ASAD Se 4 vr n. Caneam autem yer tm 
none intelloetuali, qui est voluntue. Sed aliqued maluim aypotitur jer ' Ann uwe mahium „ hon amem wer . * por accidon. 


Ci. Franciscus do Sylvestrix, Comm. in II Contin Gentilon, © 41 
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that such inordinateness should have an aecidental efficient 
cause, for what naturally is and ought to be in « thong, is 
never lacking except on account of some tmperting cause, 
Accordingly, it is customary to say that evil, Geh consists 
in a certain privation, has a deficient cause, or an officient 
cause per acckdens** 
An agent acts according to the degree of being aut aol it pos- 
sesses, and its purpose i- to produce a pertect result so (ar os it is 
able. In keeping with this, the ensuing action or effert should 
be whole and sound. Therefore, when a defective action ur ofteet 
oceurs, it is besicle the intention of the agent and some explana- 
tion for the discrepancy should be sought. 

In regard to an evil or defective action the impertontion results 
from a deficiency in the good of the agent itself, or in its tstru- 
mont. For example, the weakness of a child may cause o etum- 
bling gait. Now, the child moves, nat as being weak, bur as 
having the power to walk. It is accidental that he has not =uffi- 
cient strength to walk perfectly. Hence, it is by accident that 
action on the part of the agent—in this case, the child-—produced 
u defective result. In like manner, a defective instrument. such 
us an injured Jeg, produces accidentally a deficient or evil result, 
ie, limping. St. Thomus says: 


It goes back to the same, however, if the defect of action and 
of effect should résult from the defect of an instrument, or of 
any other thing which is required for the action of the agent. 
us when the moving power produces limping on account of 
the crookedness of u leg, for the agent acts both by its power 
and its instrument“ 


ab. “Sed cum inordinatio poocull, ot quodiibet 
malum, non . sed privatio eins quod quid natum est ot 


debet habere; necesse ext quod talis inordinatio habeat canzam agetitem 
per secidens: quod enim natu est inesee et debet. numquam abosset nisi 
propter catnsam aliquam impediontem. Et secundum hoe comuevit dici 
quod malum, quod in quadum privations consivtit, abet causam defici- 
etter, wel agontom per accilens.” 


C, G, III. „ %% “In deen autem redit si defeetus action ct-effectua 
proveniat ex defectu instrumenti, vel eujuscumaque alterius quod requiritur 
ad actionem agentis, sicut com virtus motiva producit claudicationem 
propter tibiae curvitatem: utroque enim agens agit, et virtute et inatru- 
mento,” 


“arent is acting tu the lt extent of the power, 
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erte is eaused by te agent acting ih spite 
u déefieieney im Hecht or in its inettru⸗ 
= said to have a dehnten cause. Here 


Sinwe the deleutive & 
af, but, nevertiels: with 
nent, itis clear why evil i 
we «ee in ite full Hight a principle whieh We met ii considering the 


evil of nature, nanicly, that the evil in an Aten te sivtiivdidyhe fa 


the evil in an agent, us its suuTee, 
lu the use ol cay unten Het ar hing, Iams, thee t- 
dental or deficient use amy be tl weaktiors al thig meen, bat, 
in another wan, the evil uns be eausod aveideatally by a deleet 
ih the object hie uu eiter the Mete of the agent, The auen 
muah be porteet aemopeing, ty it> eee Vet Tete thir eee te 
Watte ee to remeive Che weve, ©V be tity result, Tt te sent the 
fault of the mateh tut wet paper refuses to le Una The 
hat the 8 
ie hindered by the indispurition ef the vbjuet is aveidental and 
pot included in the intent ien of te agent. The defierency, tn tite 
instance, i= said to by in the matter at the Het, A thand manner 
in which evil in an effect or thing may have an aecitental efficient 
enitse is not by way of the deficiency of ite matter or al its agent, 
but on accor of the agent’s porteetion wid puwer, In materia, 
things the presence of one substantial form entails the prvations 
ef others. Thus, free bydrogen and tree oxygen cannot relat 
their rezpoctive forms when they take on the form af water. In 
this sense it is said to be an evil it, by an agent sufficiently wctive 
te cause the transition, a thing is made to take eu a new form, 
thereby lostug the one it had, The primary intention of this, 
agent, however, is its own perfection, and it is aceidental to ut 
that its action invelves the destruction of the less powerfal form 
of the thing affected. It is n so-valled evil for the Lamb that it- 
form is changed into the flesh and form of the wolf. Yet the wolf 
j= secking primarily the perfection of its own form, without regard 
te the effeet upon the Lumb. The evil which befalls the Lamb is 
at tihintientionsl eoncomitant to the perfection of the stronger 
animal In this third instance of evil in a thing, u fatal defivieney 
i+ present, namely the inability of the first form to resist the 
action of the agent. However. the cause of this evil is attributed 
not <o much ta this deficiency as to the cause per accidens which 
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is the agent acting according to its natural power-. St. Thy 
explains: 


It should be known that evil in an action is euticed other- 
wise than in an effect. Indeed, evil is enaused in an action 
on account of a defect of something in the puineiples 0 
action, either of the principal or of the instrumental agent 
-... Bat evil in some thing, not, however, in the proper 
effevt of an agent, is caused sometimes froin the power of the 
agent; sometimes, however, from a defect of the agent, or ol 
the matter, It is caused from the power or pertertion of the 
ngent when the privation of another form follows mocessarils 
upon the form intended by the agent; as upon the form o! 
fire there follows the privation of the form of air or water 

But this is accidental, beenuse the fire does not intend 
to remove the form of water, hut to introduce its own form, 
but by doing this it accidentally causes that en the priva- 
tion of the form of water]. But if there i+ a defect in a 
pr effect.. „ this is either on secount of a defect ot 
1 , Which goes back to the defect of some principle, agen. 

said, or from an indisposition of the matter, . . . 
But this itself that it ix deficient is accidental to the qoud 
to which it is essentially suitable to act. Wherefore it ‘> 
true that evil in no way has a cause except acridentally* 


However, just as negation presupposes affirmation, and the 
relative requires the absolute, so also that which is aceidental is 
not sufficiently accounted for without reference to the per se reality 


23 Sum. Thea, . 49, a, ) eras eciendum ast quod aliter Unt u,ů 
malum in actione, et aliter in effectu. In actione quidem ecatsatiue malin 
propter defectum alicuius principiorum actionis, vel principalis agentis, vel 
instrumentalis: ...—Malum autem in re aliqua, non tamen in proprio 
effectu ogenti«, caumtur quandoque ex virtute agentix; quandoque autem 
ex defectu ipsius, vol materiae. Ex virtute quidem vel perfeetionn agentix. 
quando ad formam intentam ab agente sequitur ex, necessitate alterius 
formae privatio; sicut ad formam ignis sequitur privatio formae seria ve! 
aqune.... Sed hoe est per aceidens: quin inis non intendit privat, 
formam aquar, sed inducere formam propriam; sed hoe faciondo, rant of 
illud per accidens—Sed ai it defectus in effectu proprio .. . , hoe eet sol 
propter defectum actionis, qui redundat in defectum alicuius prineipii, ut 
dictum est; vel ex indispositione matorian, .... Sed et hoe ipsum quod 
est, esse deficiens, accidit, bono, cui per se competit agere. Unde verum c 
quod malum secundum nullum modum habet causam nisi per accidens.” 
cr. C. G. TH, e. 10, In / Sen, d. 34, q. 1. a. 3. 


ti 
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with which it ie comtected. It is necessary, then, to trace the 


accidental cause of evil to some direet cause. A direct or pes 2 
cause, as We have indiented, cemates a principle wing wh influx 
of being to the thing aue, Therefore, only thar whieh bas 
being can be such n elise, buat every being us such i- good; 
consequently, the seeilental causes of evil are reduced ta lars 
of goodness us their prinury eases. Tuns, evil look to the good. 
ness of the thing of the operation which i+ ite subject for its 
material support, sa to spenk, It+ finality lies in ite aeecidental 
connection to the first and primary intention of the agent, and 
this direct intention is always n god, either apparent or real, 
Lastly, the efficient cause of evil anes back to some thing whieh 
is acting according to the ner of its being and goodness, but 
which accidentally vielde an evil result because of some Kol- 
ciency in either the avent, the instrument, or the thing affwetort, 
It is clear, therefore, that the good itself is the primary cauce of 
evil, not directly, but indirectly and in an accidental manner, 


Much has already been said concerning the utter dependence at 


evil upon the good. We have seen that evil could neither exist, 
nor be known, nor be mensured without the good. We add now 
that evil neods the good us its primary cause from whieh it (the 
evil) follows as an accidental effect 


4. MORAL EVIL—A SPECIAL PROBLEM 


This general theory of the metaplysieal connections involved 
in the occurrence of evil is, for the most part, easily verified in its 
application to the evils of nature and of punishment, For exam- 
ple, the form of u seed gives way to the form of a plant; the plant 
form is assimilated by that of an animal and so on, Again, a 
bird may be unable to fv swiftly and perfectly cither because 
it is weak from sickness or age, or because its instrument, u wing. 
isdamaged, Another illustration from nature is the indi=position 
of such materials as wood, glass. ov rubber to receive and conduct 

the action of the natural agent, electricity, thereby hindering the 


natural action of this ngent through no fault af the agent. These 


Ci. De Malo, q I. 2.3: Sum. Theo. I. g. 49, a. 1; C. , III. „ 10: 
In I Sen, . 31. g 1, 8. 3. 
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t tle evil of However, there is between these two modes of evil so great 
an difference that the first, > is a certain ene Ling, 
, the second ien privat ion, is nothing 


instances illustrate the general theory ante 
uature, Sunilar examples could be drawn trom tin 
ment. Ip iz evident in these instances that these erties have a 
their respective subjects some being or act which ts good in its 
nature and that they are accidental and beside the intention oF 
the particular agents concerned. There appears a possible diff. aspect of fault that un evil human act receives its species, 
' not the privation as such which has u positive formality, but the 
end or abject of the act whieh in itself has reality and goodnes<. 


eulty in reconciling the accidentulity of the final cause of j 
naturac and poena with the action of a universal agent, but this — 
: a : . r St. Thomas save: 

question will be considered in the following section wien we teat . 

of God in relation to the efficient cause of evil. However. more Since there are two things in sin, namely, the det its und 

urgent problems arise when this general theery conecrning the . its inordinuteness, according ar it is withdrawn from the 

vause of evil is applied to the evil of fault er to the mora! order order Of reason and of the Divine law, the =pecies of 4 +h 

In regard to the formal cause it seems that culpa must somehow | is Considered not on the part of the eee e 15 

have a form because sins are classified inte different <peciee ani 87 wee ae 

forms are the principles which give species, Furthermore, it 

appears that fault has a final cause inasmuch as it t= the result 
fa free choice on the part of a voluntary agent. Finally. 1 
 geenss difficult to reconcile the essential freedom and voluntariness 

of an evil human act with the deficiency in one of the principles 

1 


Lut prtish- 

Consequently, in regard to the problem concerning culpa and a 

formal, specifying catise, we may say that it is from the positive 
It is 


beside the intention of the one sinning, 
the part of the act itself aceording us it is determine! to the 


object to which the intention of the one sinning ix directed 


In another plave he says more specifically, “It should be known ‘ 
that just as natural things obtain species from form, things of | 
the moral order obtain it from the end. which is the object of the | 
will upon whieh all morality depends.”* It follows from this 

that the good and evil of the moral order can be considered as | 


— . 


— 


of action which, according to the general theory, is alwavs pre-ont 
in the case of and accounts for evil in an action. 
These problems arise in connection with the evil at fault bo- =F Cujetan Comm, in ee eee Thealigicom, 1-11. AJ. 7 u U. A tape 
cause, as St. Thomas Says repeatedly in his treatise on vice and * Thomac, ot. Loonina, Vol. VII. „ 10 M cote, in tYaetata de eitit« 
sin, sin is not u pure privation. An evil human act presents tun „t pettatt-, an (rr in Nrinzine, pulans tum t cent hatere tant um 
* “> ¢ he itself whi ; ralionem mali rut inne privations. Oportet numaue dict quod peer tum 
aspects, one positt action 5 ch tends to — est actus mulus dupliciter, scilice contrario, et privative: intomperiumtian 
tive, but undue, good; the other privative—the inordinateness aul n est actus mali rontrarie, pro quanto est actus habrte eontrarinn 
lack of rectitude in the net. In consequence of thi< Cajetan . ul ue ct um formale oliveto temporantiag; et vero actus malus peleative, a 
i pre quanto est actus privatise reetitudine quam deberet habere J 
et autetm inter has duas mali tut tunes tanta differentia, qued prin, 1 
et res queedam positive, ...: sevunda est privutio. eet nihil 
, crm in peeeato sit dim, tet 


err in the nning, thinking vice and sin to have the nature 

of evil only by reason of a privation. For it is necessary to 

uv that sin is an act evil in two ways, namely by contrariety diinne: species pereati aftenditur non ex parte inordinutioniv. quaco vst 
and privatively. Intemperance is an act evil by contrariets ptanter intent ton ein poccanti- d maxis ox parte eine artis un- 
Sie ae een 88 an act at se object contrary to the dum quod terminatur sd obivetum, in quod fertur intentio poewwnti>” 
ormal object of temperance; t is an act privatively Comp, Thoo..c. 116. “Seiondum est igittit, quod stet natiralia von- 
forasmuch us it is an act deprived of the rectitude which it sequuntor «peciets o forma, ita muralia a fine, qui et voluntati« obbjectium, 


ought to have. 


warns: 
Therefore, beware in the treatment of vives and sins, lest vou 
Sam. Theo, I-II. g 720 8 

jie oetus, ef mordinatio stur, prowt reeeditur ab deine rationi« ot legis 


„ Mun omnta torun dependent .~ 
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contrarics, properly speaking, fur contraries arm Opposites wich 
agree in genus and in the possession of being, Moral goo and 
moral evil both have the being of a human act, the woul essen- 


tially and the evil by virtue of its connection with the ened of the 


undue end. Furthermore, they agree in the genus of quality 


Thus, because they are contraries in the moral reer and because 
of the aspeet of being which moral evil has by virtue af the being 
of the end, good and evil are said to be spocifie differences in the 
moral order, St. Thomas explains this in the following word- 


Goat and evil are not eonstituitive differences exeept in 
moral matters, which receive species from the end, which 
is the object of the will upon whieh all morality dejwnds 
And beeause good has the nature of an end, therefore, good 
and evil are specific differences in morals—qood absolutely, 
but evil inasmuch as it is the absence of a due end. The 
absence of a due end, however, dues not constitute a species 
in the moral order except according as it is joined to the 
undue end; just as in natural things the privation of a sub 
stantial form is not found unless joined to another form. 
Therefore, the evil which is a constituitive difference in moral 
matters is a certain good joined to the privation of another 
good, as the end of the intemperate mau is not to be deprived 
of the good of reason, but it is the pleasure of the senee= 
without the order of reason. Wherefore evil as evil is not 4 
constituitive difference but by virtue of the adjoined good” 


Obviousiy, it is the twofold aspect of the evil of fault that makes 
possible the nevessary distinction in this diseussion. 


Sum, Theo, I. q. 48, a. load 2. bonum et malum non sunt 
differen|ine constitutivae nisi in moralibus, quae recipiunt «peciom ox finn, 
qui est oblectum voluntatis, a qua moralia depondent, Et quia booum 
hubet rationem finis, ideo bonum ef malam sunt differentiae specificar in 
tooralibue; bonum per ee, sed malum inquantum ¢st remotio debiti finte. 
Nee tamen remotio debili finis constituit spain ia morshhus, nist secu 
dum quod adiungitur fini indebito: sieut neque ia naturalibus invenitur 
privatio forme substantialis, nisi alinneta alteri formae. Sie igitur malin 
quod ost differentia constitutiva in moralibus, est quoddam bonum waltung 
tum privationt alterius boul: sicut finis intemperati est, non quidem carere 
Dame rationia, sod deloetabile sensus absque ordine rationis, Unde malum, 
inquantum tun um, non est differentia constiiutiva; sd ratione bam! 
adiuncti” (i. Comp. Theo, © 116, 


hi 
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Similarly, in the problem concerning culpa and the fiw eas 
we may again point to the positive aspect of the evil uct, to the 
undue end which has its proper goodness, The direct choice ot 
the agent falls upon this end, net upon the privation whieh is 
joined to it. The sinner intends a relative good which brings 
with it an absolute evil, te, the privation of the due end and the 
order to reason nnd the Divine law. The evil is not the object 
of his direct desire, but is an accidental concomitant which the 


sinner tolerates jor the sake of the inordinate gane which he 
seeks. 

This, however, brings us to the third problem in regard to the 
evil of fault, The proper object of the will is the good as such. 
Now the absolute quod for man is that whieh is in accordance 
with reason; therefore, the proper action of the will is to choose 
that which accord: with reason, thut which is good absolutely and 
not secundum quid, When, however, the will chooses an apparent 
or relative good at the expense of the order to reason, as is the 
case in evil of fault, this is a defective action on the purt of the 
will, According to St. Thomas’ general theory of the causes of 
evil, evil in au xction is always the result of seme deficiency 
either in the principal or in the instrumental agent. But the 
instruments of the will are the intellect which presents some 
abject to the will us good and the powers of the body whieh exe- 
cute the will's commands. A defect in the former instrument is 
weakness or ignorance and both of these exeuse or diminish sin, 
On the other hand, a defect in one of the latter instruments does 
not influence the morality of an act, since its action presupposes 
the determination of the will to some object, good or bad, Conse- 
quently, it follows, as St. Thomas says, that moral fault is 
found first and principally in the sole act of the will, and an set 
is properly called moral from this that it ie voluntary, Therefore, 


the root and origin of moral sin must be sought in the act of the 
will.“ ** 


810, G, III c. 10. © Relinquitur igitur quod morale vitium in sole acta 
voluntatis primo ot principaliter inveniatur: et rationabiliter etiam ex hoe 
actus moralis dicatur, quia voluntarius est, In actu igitur voluntatia quar- 
ronda est radix et origa peccati morulis“ 


197 
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With the deficiency located by elimination ia the prineijal 
agent of moral actions, namely, the will, the core of the problem 
still romaine. For, if the deficiency is natural to the will, thes 
it ie always present and the will must sin overrtime it nete 
According to this, acts of virtue, of which we have liad exper 
enco, would be impossible. On the other hand, t the defeet is 
oecasiimial and fortuitous, then there will be no guilt, beeaus 
suddén and unforeseon events are invaluntary and bevond the 
dont tal of reason. Finally, if the defect in the will be voluntars 
and of Meral fault itself, then the rout deficioney of this evil ome 
be sunglt geod <0 on indefinitely, Therefore, it ix nowessury to 
find n defect in the will whieh is voluntary and at the sane tle 
is not in itself blameworthy.* 

The Angelic Doetor solves the question by showing that thi 
deficiency is the deliberate refusal of the will to ponsider its ue 
and mensure which is the order of reason and the Divine law, 
This in itself is not à fault, for the will is free to attend or nen 
to attend te the dictate of reason in the role of conscience, so lone 
as it (the will) does not act, This neglect of reason is a men 
negation, But if the will proceeds to act while entertaining this 


voluntary negation, then it becomes the fatal deficiency whiel) 


results in un evil human net. Coneening this St. Thomas writes 


In all things which are such that one ought to be the rule aye! 
measure of the other, the good in that whieh is ruled an! 
mensured is from this that it be directed and conformed to 
the rule and measure; but its evil is from this that it is nut 
directed nor measured. If. therefore, there should be som 
artisan who must cut some line rightly aceording to some 
rule, if he does not cut straizht—which is to ent badly—thi- 
evil cutting will be caused from this defect. namely, that the 
artisan Was without rule and measure, In like manner, dals 
tation and every other thing in human affairs ought to 4 
messured and ruled aceording to the rule of reason and thn 
Divine law. Wherefore, that the rule of reason and of the 
Divine law is not used is presupposed in the will before the 
inordinate choice, However, in this matter, that the fore- 
said rule is net used, it is not necessary to seek some cause, 
since for this the very liberty of the will, by whieh it is abl 


C thid. 
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to act or not to not is sufficient, And this, thut the wil, in 
att does nat attend to such a rule, considered in itself, is not 
evil, nor fault, nor punishment. beenuse the mitt is pot 
bound, nar is it able to atten! always to a rule Of this kind, 
in act. But from this it reewives the tiret mature of fants. 
that without the oetual considerution of the mile, the will 

oceeds to n choive of this kind: just as the artisan does tot 
ein in thie that he dees not alwavs hold the tnensure, but 
from this that oot holding the mesure be proeceds to tie 
cutting. Similariv, the fault of the will is nat in this tlat 
in act it dees not altend ta the male of reason or of the Divine 


law, but fron this that, not having thts mile or measure, it 
procetés to the choose. Wheneo it is that Augustine says 
„ « that the will t+ the tie of sn inten as it is leh. 
vient, but that defeet i- eomyiired to silotiee and clarktie=s, 


herauer that defect is solely o negation.” 


The following remark in whieh he contrasts the will of the 
Crestor and the lian will sleds further light apen the Angele 


Doctor's meaning: 
a 

d e Meloy I. 4 3 
regula ¢f mensary aiteriue, kunt ft eee et eee cat ex how quod 
regulatur ef vonformatuy regulac oh re mahim vere ex hoe quod eat 
non regulari vel menenrari. Si oreo +! alinwis art tte qui deheat aliqnod 


lignum vie insiders eeotndun aliquuin regulam. <= nen dieete ineidat, 
“ad est rule inedidere. haoe tel ine canesbitur ex hee defoetu Ae 
artiſox brut «ine cewula ot meneame. Siniliter doleetatio et quodliter aliod 
in rebos litten eof ienanrendaun et eee eee eee eee 
tationis ef lei- divinae: nete man uti rest) rutioni« ot beatie divinan prow. 
intelligitur in weluntare unte inet ain eleetioness. Hun arom 
quod et on url rennen eee a. man eee eee eee ender eee 
quia ad hoe euificlt Ae Hbertue want, per quam potest ager vel ten 
agore; et hoe ipsum quod est non atéendere pet mt talem regula in 
eonsideratan. non est malun ore ealpa fee poena: quis anime nen teur 
nee potest afferulern of hupusnadt eoaulatn Aauper in aetiy =od ex lee 
aceipit primo pationem eulpae, quod sine qetua eousitecatione reaule 
proendit wd n- clectionem; ert ettifex wen proecat th eo qed man 
~Mper tenet tu t- ttt; ead ex hoe quod non teens mentite: poured 
ot ineidembumn: of stmititer culpa velmtatt«e nen est in hoe quod geen non 
attendit od reales ration vel lees divinaes ent ex here qued non holon 


talon wel u ett hapemedi. proervdit ad ehwendimn: et inde et quad 
voluning of cana preeeali iet eat 


“Te cumtiar eit queria: ann dele! ese 


Auguatinus dicit ‘yim 
defitiens: «od iam defeetuiws eomypunmt alentin wel tonehris, quin ecifieer 


defects He ot negation sala." OF Sew Theo, bog. 4800.1, od Bt III. 
a. 75 1 . Gite 10 
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The good of that whieh is created in sete Way is able te 
fail with that defect from which voluntary evil proceeds, 
since from this that it is created, it follows that it ts subject 
to another, us to a rule and measure. It. hows yer, someon 
should. be his own rule and measure, he would not by able to 
proceed to the work without the rule. n atecount of this. 
Ciod Who is his own rule is not able to sin, ust ae an Atta 
would not be able to sin in the cutting of un line if li- own 
hand were the rule of the eutting 


It is tur this penetrating metaphysien! analysis of the difficulties 
concerning the efficient exuse of nvoral evil ane their solution Ue 
Maritain praised St. Thomas so enthusiastically, a= we noted i 
the last chapter, In the same vein, Fr. Pegues writes, There 
has been nothing more enlightening nor more profound writtes 
on the truce origin and the initial cause of moral evil or of sin, in 
that which is of us.“ * With this inctaphysical problem solved, 
the way is opened to certain questions involving the psycho- 
logical, ethical, and thevlogical aspects of moral evil, However, 
these problems, interesting and important as they are, are beyond 
the scope of this work. Some of these aspects of moral evil, 
moreover, are beyond the reach of metaphysics, and, thus, we are 


close to one of those points where philosophy must look to 4 
higher science, namely, to theology. 


5. OTHER EFFICIENT CAUSES OF EVIL 


Acvording to St. Thomas, the efficient cause of evil is some good 
which accidentally vields an evil result in virtue of a defect in 


% De Male, d. I. a. 3, ad 6. bonum ex hoe quod ost creatum, 
alique mode potest ideficere ile defeetu ex quo malum voluntarium pro- 
codit: quia ox hoe ipso qued csi ereatum, sequitur quod ipsum «it sub- 
joctum altert. sieut regulae of mnie, Si autem ipeum eset sua regula 
et mensura, hon porset sine teauhs wl opus procedero, Propter hoe Deus, 
qui o*t sua regula, peceare non potest; sieut nee attifex peceure poset in 


incisione liunt i sua manus reguls et incisiani<.” Cf Seam. Theo. 1 
1 68. a, 1. 


* Pegues, op. cite Vol. 8. p. 167, II n'a rien été écrit de plus Jumineux 
ni dy plus profond sur Voriginn vraie et la cause initiale du mal moral ou 
du peché, en eo qui est de nous.” 

For an execlient exposition of this particular topic in St. Thomas’ theory 
af evil, of. Maritain, nn, Thomas and the Problem of Evil, yp. 20-27. 
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the agent, instrument, or the thing affected, or on aecount of the 
power of the agent. Thus, he says that evil has a “ deficient 
cause Falling far short of this profound insight are certain 
other doctrines which, because of their partial truth and popular 
appeal, detnand that we examine them briefly in the light of 
Thomistic thought. First, there is the over recurring notion of 
an evil pritwiple or god which is the efficient cause of all evil, 
Just as good is caused by Good; so also evil is caused by Evil. 
Having already considered this doctrine at length in the second 
chapter, we need not repeat the discussion here. We have scen 
it to be a false theory and metaphysically impossible. 

A second theory is that which attrilutes the source of evil to 
wretched social conditions and especially to poverty, Joad cites 
G. B. Shaw as a proponent of this view* More interesting, how- 
ever, is Denis de Rougemunt’s observation and crit irie: 


We have believed that ceil was relative to the social order, 
that it proceeded from a bad distribution of wealth, from a 
faulty education, from inadequate laws or from repressions 
and injustices that could be eliminated by clever laws. All 
these beliefs, in large part superstitious, have had largely the 
cHeet of blinding us as to the essential reality of evil rooted 
in our freedom, in our primary data, in the nature and the 
very definition of man insofar as he is human.“ 


In addition te agreeing with de Reugemont that this view is 
utterly destructive of human freedom and shows a lack of ap- 
preciation for man us a rational, self-determining being, we object 
that it is an entirely inadequate explanation. Environment is an 
important influence in the moral life of man, and a poor social 
situation may occasion tendencies toward evil; this ia the partial 
truth of this view. Nevertheless, this theory completely over- 
looks the fact that suffering and crime are found also on the 
highest stratum of society and among the wealthy as well a= with 
the poor, In fact, we have it on the highest authority that the 
rich have n diffieult time saving their souls. 


moe ( EM. Aae. God aed Bull, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers. 1943). pp. HE 


at Dente de Ronueemunt, The Devil's Share, translated by Haakon Che- 
valier, (New York: Pantheon Books. Inv. 1944), . 80 
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A similar theory is one that blames all mara evil anon per 
chological or physiological maladjustments The tollowers of 
Freudian psychology are the outstanding contemporary aivocates 
of the psychie theory, while de Rougemont dente the spirit 0! 
certain materialistic physiologists When he av 


Those of my contemporarics wha look upon man o- 4 com 
plex of endocrine glands, enzymes, anil vitamins Mie ne 
und more difficult to conceive that moral judemen’ (1) bo 


u meaning, and that the person existe us a whole. at ones 
sutonomonus and responsible, Evil ov © sin” tn thele view 
has ceased to be anything but the effects of a tente 
chrome disturbance in the flow of internal scoreticn- 


More narrow than the preeeding theory, since these doctrines are 
restricted primarily to the source of moral evil, these notions 
Hkewise involve a torturing of facts and a denial of the treetum 
wad of the humanity of man. Far from solving the problem of 
the cause of evil, they actually explain moral evil away und give 
no secount of the other types of evil. Furthermore, the psycho 
logical and physiologien! influences which, according to sure, 
cause the disturbances called “ sing,” and the wretehed social con- 
ditions which, in the view of others, are the sources of all evil 
intist themselves be evil or defective, so thoir evil eharnaeter re- 
tains to be explained and so on indefinitely, Much more logiral 
i= St. Thomas’ remark that “in the causes of evil we de mut pre- 
reed to infinity, but reduce all evils to sortie wood eee, coon 
which evil follows aecidentally.” a. 

A third theory suggests chance as an efficient ante of evil. 
Tf this ts accepted as the total answer to the problem of the anten 
of vil, and if chance is understood as some mysterious fore 
operating in the universe, this solution is false and in neality 
offers no explanation of the eause of ovil boenuse it nere fette 
the mystery back one step and lodges it in the mature ot elanee 
Heelf. However, Wf chance is correetly lest, then. tn a 

38 Jie yy. 164-134. 


Ww Sum, Thea. 1 g. 40. a 3 alk 6. „ in cousis mali num est eee 


im init un; sed ext reducere otmmit male in aliqnam cousin lain, os 
qua soquitur min lunt per accidons” 


— — 
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tense, Ade evils can be atretbuted te it as thor avetdental cots 
Obviously, this ie in decordance with human experience. aod te 
daily traffic eusualties fienicl abundant examples, St. Thonn 
revounizes this experiential tact when be writes, Fortune ans 
fate are Tevkened atnonge the entuscs, shee many thites are said 
tu be done or even to exist on account of fortune and chance.” , 
Chance is the aeeidental intersection of two or more independent 
causal series. In the ease of an evil chance oceurrenee, thie 
mutuul interference bas produced frustration in the caure- atl 


‘deviation from ther respective ends. “Thus, if a man driving ty 


his (ffiee strikes u child walking to sehool, the mishap ocvurs by 
chance and is the result of both agent pursuing ther respective 
courses until the nuotient of thet encounter. From this uninten- 
tionul clashing of independent causal series, it is evident thar evil 
may aceidentally result, Therefore, in such an instance, chance 
may be called an aveitdenta!l eause of evil, 

However, chance a+ such cannot be the only causal factor in 
the production of an evil result. The good which is the primary 
cause of evil, either by its power or by some deficiency, and from 
which evil follows accidentally must also be present and be con- 
sidered. Nor is it ineonecivable to take into account more than 
one accidental cause for the same evil effect, because “* the cause 
per accidens is infinite and indetermined in this that an infinity 
of things is able to Happen to one thing.” * A second qualifies- 
tion of chanee ae a cause of evil is that only from the viewpoint 
of particular eanses ean anything be said to happen by chanee 


fn U1 Phys. lee 7 Dieitur ergo primo, quod etiam fortuna et casus 
computintur inter causa, cum multa dicantur fieri vel d etiam proaptor 
fort una ni ot casu. 

St. Thomas, with Aristotle, distinguikhes between fortune or luck (n- 
tuna) and chunee (cases), the latter being the fortuitous occurrences which 
befall natural things, while the formiert implios chance as found in intel- 
lectual being Ch. Ia H Phys, Wo. T-loe 10, ine In our discussion we 
ase the term chance for fortuitous events in both the natural and the 
human orders, “quia omne quod est a fortuna, est a cam, sed non gun 
vertitur Jn JT Phys, bee, 10. 

Jn II Phys. leo 8 chien autem per oceidens est infinite ot 
indeterminata. co quod infinita uni powunt aecciderr.” 
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Since chance effects are the result of several conflicting causes 


these effects are not true beings, nor do they have unity en then 
selves and a proper cause. Maritain calls them contingent fuels 
as distinguished from eontingent bemgs. However, at intellect 
is able to soe how the independent series of events tet up ty thre 


fortuitous occurrence. therefore, 4 mind considering the operation 
Of chanee gives to chance results a certain unity. Now if thar 
is a superior intellect whieh knows all things pertectiy, as te 
their respective origins, beings, and ends, which foresoes all that 
will befall cach thing. and whieh gives existence und order to al 
things according to its own design, then for this intelleet or bene 
there can be ne such thing as a chance occurrence, either in mt 
oporations or in its relations to other things. Suchen hein ie Govt 
und, as far as He is concerned, nothing happens bry chutes 
Thus, the Angelic Doctor writes: 


Therefore it must be said that those things which happes 
here by accident, whether in natural things or in the aftatrs 
of men, are reduced to some pre-ordaining cause, which = 
Divine Providence; because nothing prevents that whiel & 
accidental being taken as one by some intelleet; otherwise 
tho intellect would not be able to form this proposition, 7h 
person digging a grave found a treasure, And just as the 
intelloct ean apprehend this, so also it is able to effeet 1; 

Therefore, nothing prevents those things whieh happen 
here by accident, as fortuitous or by chance, being reduced 
to some ordering enust which acts by the intellect, e=por alls 
the Divine intellect.* 

4 (J. Maritain, A Preface to Metaphysics, p. 144, An excellent, chert 


—* of St. Thotnas’ teaching concerning chaneo ix given on py 
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a Sum. Theo. 1, . 118, 4.1. Et ideo dicendum cet quod ca quae hu 
por accidens aguntur, sive in rebue naturalibus sive in rebus humans 
redueuntur in aliquam cancam poseordinantem, qime cet providertin diving 
‘Yuin nihil prohibet id quod ost per aceidens, accipi ut unum ab aliquy 
intellectu: alioquin intellectus formare non poset hane propositionen, 
Padions sepulcrum tupenit thesaurum, Et. sicut hoe potest intelleetu- 
apprehendere, ita potest efficore: : Et sic nihil prohibet en quae hiv 
por accidens aguntur, ut fortuita vel casunlia, reduci in aliquam cauwrn 
ordinantem, quae per intellectum agat; ot praveipue intellectum divinum.” 
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This does not however, entirely exclude „Hane trom the wereld 
Thore is chance in the order of particular causes and finite bemes 
because their knowledge and powers are limited and enn be 
impeded, Thus, st. Thomas oncludes: 


Something is <nid to be fortuitous in things in the order oF 
particular causes, outside the order of which they oscar, But 
insemuch ns it pertains to Divine Providence, nothing «1 the 
world occurs by chance, us Augu-tine sax sai 

Does it foliow from this, then, that God may be considered an 
efficient cause of evil? Such a conclusion has snared many pole 
into blasphony and athem. This is the last theory concerning 
the efficient cause of evil which we shall examine. From the fore- 
woing metaphysical treatment of the nature and causes oF evil, 
certain canclusion+ aliould be evident. Everything which rome: 
from God as ite direct cause is positive and being and good, Evil 
as such, however, i+ negative and a kind of nam-being. There- 
fore, it is meaningless to look to God as the cause of evil in the 
same way us He is the Creator of being and good. Again, evil 
in itself cannot be desired, consequently, God does not directly 
will evils. Furthermore, evil in an action is reducible to a defect 
in the agent. But there can be no defect in the infinitely perfect 
God, so there can be no imperfection in His own proper activity. 
St. Thomas writes: 


According to Augustine, God ie so good that He would never 
permit there to be any evil, unless He were so powerful that 
from every evil He is able to draw good. Wherefore it is 
neither on account of the impotency, nor on account of the 
ignorance of God that evils appear in the world. But it is 
from the order of His wisdom and the magnitude of His 


“Cf C. G. TH, ©, 74. 
% Sum, Theo, 1, g. 103. a. 7. ad 2 


ut Augustine lien 
Cf. I. g. 22, % 2. ad 1; 4 116. a. 1. ad 2. 


44 De Put. q. J. % 6 ad 44 


. aliqua dicuntur ose comualin 
in rebus, per ordinem od enusas particulate, extra quarum ordinem fiunt. 
Sed quantum of divinam providentiam pertinet, whi fl cam in We, 


„ setundum Auguetinum, Deus det adoa 
anus qued nunquam sfiqued malum ere permittoret, niet vst adage 


iu Thea ww kewl in the Abe hitph net cores / 


liciirectly, however, aud in a cense, Ci! ti: 
auther of the evil of nature, inet this evil t. eines 
His design of the universe whereby ws onlor onl btribineten 
royiires that some things be eorrupred wud other o 
thix tx neconiing to” the order of Pie a ischen Stent e 
eta devel the Divine love of stic amd the ! 
thing= requires that the abuse of free will la prtiisher! 
Atti, Iudireetiy, God as the author of the evil of ee 


In the same restricted manner, Cidd t= un to will thos 
gods to whieh they ute eee 


Iich as He wilt the 
loud j ~ Tj 


Honey, the arter at the unirerse smel justices 
pemitive good of the onder of the universe and o 
Jastice Which te Mis clireet Latention 

Nett ae seehlental coneomutant= to the firet ool 
object of His wih? Therefore, they are neither desived in tion. 
selves, nor do they liave n finality of their own, properly enk 
ing. If He +o willed, God could eliminate these coneuuitunt 
evils, but He need not do so, for He is powerful enough t bring 
good out of them. How these evile with His permission eventuat 
in God's universe i+ explained by the Angvlie Doetur in these 


t tiv i fig 


words: 


It can be observed that, Divine Providence remaining. 
evils can happen in the world on account of the defect of 
secondary cutuses. For we see in ordered causes that evil 
happens in an effect from a defect in the secondary cause 
which defect, nevertheless, in no way is caused by the first 
ease; just us the evil of limping is caused by the crooked- 
ness of the leg, but not by the motive power of the son! 
Wherefore, whatever is of motion in the limp is referred to 
the motive power as its cause; but what i there from 
erookedness ie not caused by the motive power, but by thy 
erookedness of the leg. And, therefore, whatever evil hap- 
pone in things, in regard to this that it has cvither speries ur 
some nature it is reduced to God as ite cause, for evil is not 


potens, quod dp qualibet male posset elicere boaum, Unde nee propter 


impotentiam nee propter ignorantiam Dei est quod mula in AUA pov 
veniunt; ei est ox ordine pientiae man ot magnitaudine honitativ, e 


r Sum. Theo, I. g. 19, a. 9. 


- — — eee 


Natural ool and anten 
(ennie 


— — 


mortal doficienes 
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able Niet ONO PE ie brit com Rut in Nn 44) Blew 
whiel Ht ha- art eie tt, oh le tochuveed tu the elofeetthle interior 
cause. Tine, aithwuch Oneal te the 1 


things, pevertiole==. He i= bot The cause of ens namen 
bunte rer of een is jetted te then i 


neee ann al 


they are evil<; hut 
caused hes 14. 
U (en! In ote Ka Fan 2 N Allen 1 


In regard to invlt 
cause of this oil, Tar ean He be sale to will it, -tiee Ue 
fault is contrars s Dine hems of tie evil 


human art is fron the 
whivh nuikee the wet victotie be elie tee the 


It entleerte, Wewer, that the e et e ot 


Winne 


Divine guadness. The 


enen of All Boing. it te trae, beat the 
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will of man 
the sinner ty the Ins inte will does nat defent mor eee Dts poor. 


pose for, as St. Thomas says, The Divine intentinn is not (rue 
trated, neither in thoee whe ei, ner in thase who are saved; for 
God foresees the cml of both, and from both He provures elery, 
saving these ou occount of His goodness, and punishing those 
beeause of His justice.“ ™ 

It follows from this discussion, therefore, that indireetly Cod 
may be eaid te be the cause of the evil of nature and of the evil 
of punishment because He wills ane sustains the ende ta whieh 


pereie putes quad divin putowidentia 


‘* Comp These, & 142 
Metin calla 


munente, tinls bio anmla necidere Jroeeuint proptes 
Vidermus enim in cuttele ancdinatis acridere malas in offediu 


secundaruns. 
ex defevtu catixac secundac, qui tamen defpetas u este prima nulle modo 


catteatur: ict tin lat elaudiontionis causatur a curvitial® crore. won ten 
„ Virtute anime motive: unde quidqaid ot in claudication, de moti 
relertur in dirt titelt üs att ct in exam; quad autem ext tet ule 
ohliquitate, nit Guatura virtue anita, cod a enuis eurvitate, Fr aioe 
qudiquid motu in rehuk eceidit, quanti ad hoe quad exec sel eee 
vel maturam aliguane cet, eodmettur on Det sieut mm eonetas mom emit 
prateont aves piled aid in baie (Huuctum vero od id quod halt de 
defectu, redweitur a cansam indeviaren: defeetibilom, ba sie leet Duy sit 
universulia omni eet. nen tainen eet opti mulorunm tnqaantiimn sant 
uin la; eed quidquid boni vie adjungitur, caneatur a Dew,” 

Sum. Theo, 1g Wat ad 2. einn infentio now fetietratur 
noe in hie qui poorant, nee tu hin qi selveantur: ubrotumque ening eventan 
Deus proccegnorit, ot ex Ubroque habet gloriam, dum hos ex sia henitate 


ealvat, ilos ox uu tits iti nl“ 
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they are joined. But God cannot, in any manne, ie eatled th 
cause of sin as to its evil.“ 


G. EVIL AS A CAUSE 


Our final consideration in this chapter is in ente po evil ite! 
asacause. It is u familiar Thoniistic principle that euch thine 
acts inasmuch us it has being aml! it= mode of an et is tone 
formed to its mode of being. Evil in itself, a we have sin! 
repeatedly, ia a kind of non-being and has a negative le of 
Therefore, it ic not to be expected that esd! as euch 


existence 
should have a enuenlity of its own, Thus, the Anertic Docter 
writes: 
Every cause is either matter, or form, or azent, ary end, Evil 
„ being 


however, ean be neither matter, nor forni, . for 
in act us well as being in potency is good. Likewis«, it can- 
not be an agent, since cach thing acts according as it is in 
act and has „n form. Nor also can evil be an end, since it i 
besile the intention .... Therefore, evil is nat able ta be 


a eause of anything.“! 


However, “ exch thing which is joined to a cause poy xe, that 
is not of its nature, is called a cause per accidcns.” = Now evil i 
never experienced except as joined ta some goad and good is 
always a cause per ae. Therefore, evil ean be an accidental eau 
effective in virtue of the power of the good which is its subject 
In this manner a defect in an agent is said to cause an imperfect 
action. In this way, by virtue of its conjoined woul, evil ean be 
an accidental cause in ench of the four kinds of aus St 


Thomas writes: 


CF, bad, J. * 4%, a. 2. 

120. „ III. e 10. Omnis uta vel est materia, vel fr, vel ag u- 
vel nie Malum autem non potest ne neque materia made forma ! 
enim fam ens setn, quam ens in potentia, est bonum, Similiter mou 
potest csr agony: cm nnumQuedque agat seoundum quad ext wet ot 
formam habet. Neque ctiam potest esse finis: eum sit procter intentionen 
. Malum igitur non potest ese alice causa.” 


in 17 Flu, lec. 0. Nam causa per aceidens dicitur omne illud, due! 
conjtingitur causae por me, quod non est de ratione eius: ” 


=, > 
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By running through all the species of causes, we find that 
evil is an accidental enuse: in the species of efficient cause, 
because a deiect in an effect and in an action results fron 
the deficient power of the agent cause; in the species of 
material cause, because from the indisposition of the matter 
is caused a defect in the effeet; in the spevies of formal cause, 
because to one form is alwaye joined the privation of auothot 
form; in the species of final cause, becausy evil ts Joined toy 
an undue end, inasmuch as the due end is impeded by it 


In addition, however, there art two common modes of senk- 
ing in which it eins that evil of itself effects something The 
first is found with the metaplivsiciin when he says thot evil 
corrupla good, The Augelic Dortor explains: 


Something is said to act in three ways; in one way, fon 
mally, and in this mode of speaking whiteness is said to 
make white. In this manner evil, even with the nature of a 
privation, is said to corrupt the good, because it te itself the 
corruption or privation of the good. In another way some- 
thing is said to act effectively, as a painter is said to make 
a wall white. In the third way, a thing acts in the manner 
of a final cause, us the end is said to effect by moving the 
agent. In these two ways, however, evil docs not effect 
anything of itself, that is, aecording us it is a certain priva- 
tion, but according to the good which is joined to it 


2 C. G., III. c WM. Secundum oames species cousarum diecurronda, 
invenitur mu hum ese per aceidens causa. In specie quidem caume offiri- 
entis, quia propter caused ogentias deficientor virtutem sequitur defectus in 
effectu et actione. In spocile vera course materialis, quia ex materiac 
indiepasitione causatur in effeetu defectus, In specie voro causar formusli«, 
quia uni formae semper adiungitur alicrius formar privatio. In specie veru 
caume finali«, quia indehite fini adiungitur malin. inquantunm por eum 
fints delitus impoditur~ 

Sum, Then, tq 4a tod 4 aliquid agere dicitur tripliciter. 
Una mode, formaliter, oo mode loquendi que diciur albedo facere olbutm- 
Et sic mulum, etiam ratione ius privotionis, dicitur corrumpore honuim: 
quia cat ipsa corruptia vel privatio beni, Ale modo dicitar aliquid ungute 
effective: iet guet on dicitur facere album parictem. Tertio modo. per 
modum causa finali#: sicut fine dicitur efficrre, movendo efficientem, His 
autem duobus modis tum lum non agit aliquid per at, ide+t cundum quod 
est privatio quaedam, sed secundum quod i bonum adiangitur: . . * 
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Den 


The second way in which evil is spoken of us avtine is in the 
common parlance which considers that whieh conems evil to be 
itself wholly evil. Thus, «a disease germ is called evil beeanse tt 


duns <ickness. Here we have the problem of pelutive cul and 
evil. Concerning this, St. Thomas remark-=: 
Certain perenne, however, Who estiniute ting wot feos tlie 


nuture of these things. but from their own preg ee ten, 
think that everything harmful to themselves is stmyply evil 
net considering that that which is harminal ty one, is Lelpinl 
to another, and that even te themselves the sanw thing oe 
be evil in same respects, hut geod tn others 


Therctore, these things which effort evil are not evi ay then 
nature. for if they were they would be won-beings without the 
power to effect anything, In their nature, sinee thes one ting 
they are good, absolutely speaking. Relatively they are ev! 
ene they are harniful to some other thing. 


From this discussion we see that evil of itself cannot be a 
cause per se, either efficient, or final, or formal, or material, 
Accilentally, however, it may enter any one of these species of 
ses and, by virtue of the good to which it is joined, be indi- 
reetly effective, Here, again, St. Thomas refutes those who 
maintain that evil is a positive part of reality, an active cause 


in its own right, attacking the good and threatening its very 
existence, These erring thinkers were representa! by the his 
terman and literary eritie, Bernard De Voto, when he wrote: 


For « long time to believe that evil is an active principle in 
the world and the affairs of men has been a heresy; I think 
the twentieth century has by now made us <ce that it i 
not. 

Forty-seven vears of the twentieth century have, [ believe. 
vracked the illusion of which we are likely to die. My faith 
i+ that we now toderstamd evil as implicit in the warte 
and sa we will bring courage and fortitude and strength, nen 

Sib, 1g W. a. I. % 2 “Quidam autem, acstimantes te non 
ex corum nalitn, ad ox sue proprio commodo, quaertuinque <ibi noriva 
sunt, sluplieiior tala arbitrantur; non considerantes quod id quod west unt 


en n quontim ad aliquid, vel alteri wel cidom quantum ad aliquid cst 
rieten, f 


— — — — 
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panic to the struggle agaimet i That we will see the strng- 
gle us one Hot to oruieste ool but to subdue nnd eon 1 
i think we will do better, Courage aid reality seein % 
hetter weupuns against evil than Uu-unm ctl lesen 


This nest an, v= we lave oan, bes en tante ot leaitly ate hte 
seeond chapter. There, ia the Stets ten t of the oatiuce of ove 
it was twco-snry Le advance Uu Mente tte Agent tie 
reality oy evil ee ee boing.” In t- Ie seer we 
have appronelied the question Trom the a=pect ef e uli add 


u similar Conclusion us been rearherl, naaety, tat jit 


1 “Vil 
as such is mot n posite being. lt eie in itt en the geen, 
sn also evil in itself te not a ret, active dane ant, TM ume 


affect, something indirect]y. iu is only by virtye of the ent to 
which it is joined 


si MMARY 


With the material in this chapter metaphysis har beached thy 
limit of its penetration inte the problem of evil. Further koow!l- 
edge of the mystery lies beyand in the domain of theology. We 
unve seen that evil must in some manner have a cause, for evil 
is unnatural and alien to its particular subject, However, the 
non-entity of evil as such ensts no reflection of a being in act 
whieh could he its cause. ‘Thorefore, evil must not have a direet 
enuse, since direct effects hear some sinilitude to their agents. 

It was shown that evil has an indirect or aceidental cause in 
each species of cause except the formal cause, for evil as such 
js the absence af form. The indirect material cause of evil is the 
good whieh ie the subject of the privation, This Thomistic poxi- 
tion wis seen to he in contrast to certain historical and contempo- 
rary errors concerning matter as a cause of evil, The indirect 
final cause of evil is the goa of the end to whieh the evil choice 
i= joined, for evil in itself cannot be directly the object of este. 
In regard to the efficient cause of evil, we saw evil in an action 
travel te © defeet in either the instrumental or the principal 
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agent, while evil in a thing is due either to the power of the wgent 
to introduce a substantial change in the object, ar to the mdispo- 
sition of the matter of the thing to receive the action of the 
agent. Both evil in an action and evil in a thing involve n yiti- 
ating deficiency, therefore, the indirect efficient cause of evil is 
arten called, and evil is said to have a “deficient cnusec A 
further examination of these indirect causes of evil made it cleat 
that they ure reducible to some forms of goodness, su that evil 
is said to be caused by the good, but in an indireet manner 

Moral evil presented special problems in connection with the 
formal, final, and efficient causes. Apparent inconsistencies re- 
warding the formality and finality of evil human acts were 
resolyed by distinguishing between the positive action toward 
the good of a specific end and the privation of due order which 
makes a moral act evil, A third problem involving the efficient 
muse and the freedom of morally evil acts was answered by St. 
Thomas! explanation that the deficiency in the will which pre- 
cedes the evil act is voluntary, but not in itself culpable. 

Next other theories in regard to the efficient cause of evil were 
examined. Some of these were social and psychological factors 
considered as real, direct causes of evil, chance, and the relation 
of the presence of evil in the world to the Creator. The first 
factors were rejected as causes of evil, since this position is not 
true to experience, short-siglited, and destructive of human free- 
dom. Chance was rejected as an ultimate explanation for tho 
cause of evil, since it is merely the collision of two or more 
causal series, and it does not operate outside the order of con- 
tingent beings. There are no chance occurrences for God and 
His Providence. In considering the relation between the pres- 
ence of evil and the existence of a Supreme and Omnipotent 
Being, we saw that indirectly God may be said to cause the evi! 
of nature and of punishment, the former for the sake of the 
natural order in the universe, and the latter for the restoration 
and preservation of justice. These two types of evils come about 
through the failures of secondary causes which are permitted by 
God. However, God in no way is the cause of the evil of fault. 
Finally, in regard to all evils, God would never permit them 


The Cirneses Of Evil er 
* iw in 
unless Hy were perwertil ered: be make them event 
* Anntaincel u eli 
' this chapter contained u g 
Wee en sachs, Since it is u kine! ut a 5 
itself cannot be n cause per ut aida 8 5 6 
the good to whieh: it j= Joined, evil can be i ar 0 ae 1 5 
every species Of Clie, Thos. nothing wine ros : ives 
about a harntul eoudition is evil in itself. Absolutely: such a 
thing, e., u disease geri, is gool but it is evil relatively tn 
regard to the abject ta whiel: it brings hu rim. This distinetion 
is important for the preservation of clarity in certain issues 
involved in the problem of evil 
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SuMMARY, Hresvonteat. INFLUENCES, AND Conte ee 


I. THe THeORY OF EVIL IN THOMIsTY 
PHILOSOPIS—SUMMANIERD 


At the risk of engendering in the minds of ie 
weariness a= St. Thomas remarked pou tn his eee 
Summa Theologica, we present here a hwief resin ony! 
ming chapters in order that the Thomistie theory of eed joa tn 
seen af a glance, wholly and in all its realisus and ley 


Linde thie is a metaphysical teln, we bee with on 
Tun thi- 


N tet 


sistoney. 
exposition of fundamental metaphysics! jiiuciples. 


we learned that being is that which exists or Kun ist, that 
heing can be a cause only to the extent that it is eel in ge 
and that the good is characterized by the absolutence- of jer. 
feetion and the relation of desirability, and is convertible wit 
being, Since evil is that which is opposed to goodniss, it would 
seem that evil is also opposed to being and, is, therefore, sum. 
kind of non-heing, This was developed in the rm ehapty: 
and the essence of evil was found to be a privution, he, th, 
absence of a naturally due good. The faet that every partion!» 
evil connotes a definite absence which indicates and =pecifies 
proper subject makes of evil more than a mere nothing Fy 
is 4 non-being in the sense that in itself it is an absence. be 
evil is real and really experienced in the sense that it is presen 
formally in beings which are inyperfeet and hae determined ene 
tions to these beings, It follows that evil as such is never une, 
apart from ite subjeet. Tt could never be a positive thing, as 
active principle existing in its own right, The subject of evil 
always something good, therefore, evil is said tea exist in gol 
ite subject and it can exist in no other way. Thus, evil ix ah 
lutely ane utterly dependent upon the good. 
In the third chapter we considered the kinds of evil acewrdine 
to St. Thomas. After taking note of a detailed classification 
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we found that the Angelic 


Avirewnmn 
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which he bortuw= from 
we call 


Doctor also ha- what 
this he divides evil accondinge to 
oppesed. Accordingly, stnce jertertion 


being and of operation, St. Thowms ales in general 


of being and ev}! ef action re types vd 
evil in irrational crention is called ner evil of tut e 
however, evil of etme aad evil 


tset Canales 


ri Wer tee whiel, 
t= twofold, mumely. at 
evel 


The oeturrente of thes 


In voluntary being 


naturac). 
Tita t! i 


of action are distinguished 
poenac) and evil of tanlt (ain eutptes respertively, an un- 
> hoe to the intelleet und wil, Late 


af evil was Nami in deta 


count of the relations ties 
of these thre EET wlan 
before we continued to the fourth chapter whith teak up thi 
u- ol evil. 

is the most mveterious of all the question 
Metaphysics by itsell cannes 


problem of thy 


The cause of evi 
that arise concerning this subjeet 
give the complete answer, but it does tell us that evil ts couse 


not directly, but indirectly by some good. This occurs in every 
species of cause exeopt the formal enuse, for evil te the absence 
of form. Furthempore, as a kind of non-being, ovil itself canno! 
be a direct exuse. Wut indirectly in every species of cause evil 
may have sane cffcet in virtun of the good to which it f= joined 
and the more powerful is this good, the more devastating will he 
the indirect offeet of ite inherent evil, 

Included in St. Thomas’ theory of evil are these consequences 
Evil cannot be considered as something as real as good, Schiller, 
Rovee, Alexander and others notwithstanding" Evil of nature, 
by contributing to the erder of the universe, serves a goad jrur- 
pose. But it is net for this reason an essential part of reality. 
As a kind of non-being it follows that its contribution is acci- 
dental. and if God lad so willed, He coul have arranged things 
differentiv, A further eonsequence of the nature of evil is that 
there ies question of God directly creating or making or doing 
well. bas tee only betag and reality come from Him. The evils 
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He permits are from the tailure of sevondary causes The a" 
foreseen and Known by Hint and they do not trustrate His Dive 
Pian. On the contrary, by His infinite power and goulness, her 
evils are made subject to His Divine Proviclenere and ant events 
alivy tamed to the good, Finally, the elaboration of these deve - 
omucnt= and of the words of St. Thomas on this sulyert proves 


frequent opportunities for mulicating the positien or ple See lie 
Doctor in relation to certain historical and contemporary ert 
concerning the problem of evil amd for showitig the tete 
rancity of the Thomistie doctrine by contrasting ite swum) prayer 
sitions with the less satisfactory and crroaneots aydninne of nn 
mater philesoplers. 


2. HISTORICAL INFLUENCES UPON THIS THEORY 


Although we have shown St. Thomas' theory of evil as a devel- 
opment of tis fundamental metaphysical position, bistorieally 
this theory is not a purely a priori product. St. Thames war 
not the proverbial “ philosopher in an ivory toner. He was 
too keen a student of reality and too ardent à lover of truth for 
such an existence. Consequently, his theory of evil shows cer 
tain religious, intellectual, and social influences. 

One of these, we may conclude from the internal evidence of 
his writings, is the Albigensian heresy. It is true that the Angelic 
Doctor does not mention Albi, nor the Albigenses, nor the Albi- 
gensian heresy by this name. However, we have already noted 
the special interest he seems to have in the Manichnenns Un- 
doubtedly St. Thomas shared the common belief of medieval! 
thinkers who considered the Albigenses to be direct descendant= 
of the carly Manichseans and, for the most part, called them by 
the latter name. Concerning this belief, an authority on the 
subject of Manichacism writes: 


Manichaeism was not so much a ‘heresy’ as u rival faith 
opnosing Christianity, often under the guise of the doctrine 
of Jesus. ... Whether the heretics in Gaul were actually 
members of the sect has been maintained and denied, the 
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only thing certain being that the churehmen who opposed 
them believed that they were Manichaean= and called them 
by this name. 


Similarly Schmidt speaks of the authors of the Middle Ages 
who give to the Cathari the name of Manichacans.” He goes on 
to say, The orthodox Church of that period confused them [the 
Albigenses| with that sect, only because they believed in two 
gods; it had the habit of tracing all dunlist heresies buck to the 
most famous of them all, to that of Mani.“ We know for cer- 
tain that St. Thomas was of this opinion. Not only is there the 
legend about the Angelic Doctor's preoceupation with the prob- 
lem of the “ Manichaeans.” while he was dining with King Louis 
IX but also his own words give us his view of the matter. In 
the Summa Contra Gentiles, II, e. 83, when he is discussing the 
false belief that souls were created with or before the visible 
world and later were joined to bodies, St. Thomas adds, Indeed, 
this opinion remains even to this day among heretics, of whom 
the Manichacons agree with Plato in asserting them [human 
souls] to be eternal and to pass from body to body." “ (Ttalies 

3A. W. Williams Jackson, “ Source of the Albigensian Heresy.“ An Out- 
line of Christianity, (New York: Bethlehem Publishers, Ine.; Dodd Mead 
and Company, Distributors, 1926), Vol. II. p. 271. 

$C. Schmidt, Histoire et doctrine do la secte dea Cathares ow Albigecis, 
(Paris: J. Cherbulies, 1849), Vol. II. . 2. . . auteurs du moyen dge 
qui donnent aux Cathares le nam de Manichtens. IL. Bulise orthodoxe de 
vette période ne les a confondus ayee cette secte, que parce qu ils ont cru 
4 deux diouxs; on avait Nhabitude de ramener toutes les hérésies dualistes 4 
la plus célélre de toutes, à celle de Manes; : 

*Guiliclma de Thoco, Vita S. Thomae Aquinatis, in Acta Sanctorum ; 
edited by J. Bollandus, G. Henschenius, and D. Papebrochius, Martii 
Tomus Primus, p 671, C and D. “. . . Obtinente autem mandato Regis 
et Priori Parisiensis, ut Magistrum humilem inclinaret, sublimom con- 
tomplatione, ad expresmam mandatum Regis et Prioris, dimisso suo studio 
cum in imaginatione, quam manena in erlla conceperat, accessit ad 
Regem: juxta quem oxiston- in menaa, subito veritate fidei imepirata, 
meneam porcneeit et dixtts Modo conclusum est contra hactesim Manichari. 


„ Loc. cit. “Qaae quidem opinio usque hodie apad haereticos manet: 
quortm Manichact eas etiam anternas sseerunt, cum Platane, et de corpore 
ad corpus transire.” 
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Gurs t, Consequently in hits writings St. Thotias loos tot by. 
tinwuisl between the early Maniclieans Mie the Albiownars 
lis gun time. In his termindlogy both tei lanſehag 
ane.” Sometimes one can be certain le line ht tied seeetioulart 
the carly heretics as, for instance, when hoe write. „r e 
et Vs, if anvone subseribe to this opinton, be does por agree wit! 
those Mlanichaenn heretive who say that the devil’ tte be ec) 
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in itself." * Obviously, St. Augustine is speakine oo thee followers 
of Mani and not of the thirteenth century Agen 
St, Thomas discusses certain beliefs which we know weer „eiue 
to the Manichacans and nat to the medieval horetive voc. aben- 
nence trom wine, the concept wf the pood grid ae a tests ood cit. 
nite light, and of the human soul as made from the sane Oat 
substances of which the good principle was cee, ee e 

in many other instances, the Angelic Doctor ts converte with 
theological, moral, ane cosmelouicn! errors Which wets hel 
tenets of the Albigenses, 


Of all the religious aberrations of the twelfth aml tirtoonth 
centuries, the Albigenses, or Cathari, or Manichaonne, a+ eg 
were variously known, were outstanding“ Strictly «peaking Alb. 
gensianism was more than n heresy; it Wie “on ett tan 
religion.” Schmidt ux 


eam 


Although having preserved one or Ante of the tute 
imental marks of the revelation of Jesus Christ, Catharen 
cannot be called a Christian heresy. It is u philosophical 
and religious doctrine outside of Christianity, but which), 
having had its origin in the milien of the Churel. had sought 
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°C Hoffman Nickerson, The Tee, Usostons Houghton Motto 
1923), pb 200, Tt should be noted that according ta Weber ® article, K 
Ants, in The Catholic Encyelopedia the Albigonses should wot be wlento 
fied with the Cathari. He ays the former group ie only a branch of tly 
latter Sehmidt, hawoewer, in his authoritutive work, ue the toe ane 
intiehangeaily to refer ta the henetion) theolowienl dialiete of southern 
Funden, tore definitely known as “ Alhigenans.” 


vcr. N. A. Weber, Albigensos,” Tie Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol 1. \ 
26; al A. V. Williams Jackson, Researches n Manichacion, (New Vork 
Columbia University Press, 1932), „ 10. 


Sine hie 17 nenen IH „ ond eee 148 
ta take for itselt the sacred cade af the Clhiristiune, appropri- 


ating those things which stited tt. interpreting and arranging 
then: to ite own lee 10 


The exes orl oF the A/higensian feligion is one of the debated 
wid woserthod) question if histury Selina nne ont that the 
sworn secrecy of the sect and the ferver of the Inquisition tm 
destroying the writings of hereties wakes is necessary for selholars 
to wlean their knowledge of the Albigenses, for the most part, 
irom the works of ther opponents. This Protestant historian 
nnd thomlowion neknowledges that these sources are reliable, but 
by Way af n couplete account they loave much tu be eee.“ 
Historical oviderve in regard to the carly times of the Albigenstan 
nerven is particularily vague. Aue untern historians there Is 
much Conjecture as to whether these mediowal theologient duulists 
were diveet ileseendauts of the thint century Manie¢harans, or 
wore un ile nuten et, uving anne reeemblances to the earher 
heretics, but with more divergences"? Numerous authorities could 
be cite in suppeart of either view, At present the safest state- 
thent ente te le an ineonelasive one such us the following: 


Persian dualiem ie joined to Albigensianisem through the 
following seets: Gnosticiain, Manichucisor, Prieeilianism, 
Pauliciunism (in Armenia, sround 668), Bogomilisn (with 
the Bulgare, at the beginning of the tenth contury), But 
one cannet decide with certitude if between these heresies 


there exists en connection properly speaking, or only a logien! 
bond. 


© Schmidt, op, et. Vol thy. 5. Le eatharinne ne peut pas etre eee 
one hérée chietivenne, avant eonserve encore Tun on Vautre lie carsetenee 
fondamontaun de ln révelution de désueChriet; i} ext une et rind hile 
sophiqte ot rollatouse en dehore du christianianw, tiake qui, ayant eu ee 
Arien on milieu de lie, a cheeehé M sayypliquer Ie code esetée dea 
hrt inte, Aon prendre on qui lit comvenant, 4 Uinterwenr ef a Parraneer 
„ m mer bee 
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Cf , Volo I, py 206-261, for an exeotlont account of the similan- 


tie ord tei ie in the respective doetrino of the Manichaeans and 
thee Annen 
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This much, however, is certain. The Albigensian heresy feet 
appeared in France around Toulouse at the beginning of tlie 


There is evidence for the presence of its ag. 


éleventh century. 
und 


herents at Orleans in 1022, at Cambrai and Liege in 128. 
at Chalons in 1045. By 1050, the heresy had advanced north 
into the Germanies as far as the city of Goslar The sect took 
root especially in southern France and, in 1163. was wiven i. 
name, after the city of Albi, by the Council of Tours"! It can 
tinued to flourish, at first unmolested, and then in spite of the 
peaceful, but vigorous efforts of the Church to reelaine the here. 
ties from their erring ways. Finally, in 1208, Pope Innocent I 
mastered a Crusade against the Albigenses, This war, which 
continued intermittently until the final ecampaiga by Louis VIII 
in 1226, and the organization of the Inquisition in 1283 eventa- 
ally suceeeded in cradicating most of the seet except sniall 
branches and remnants which survived in isolated parts of gust 
ern Europe. 
That such a heresy, with its many repulsive features, should 
rise and flourish in what was considered the most civilized and 
eultured part of France is rather extraordinary. Weber explains 


this oceurrence when he says: 
The rise and spread of the new doctrine in southern Franve 
was favoured by various circumstances, among whieh may 
be mentioned: the fascination exercised by the readily 
grasped dualistic principle; the remnant of Jewish and 
Mohammedan doctrinal elements; the wealth, leisure, and 
imaginative minds of the inhabitants of Languedoc; their 


contempt for the Catholic clergy caused by the ignorance 


and the worldly, too frequently scandalous, lives of the 
the overwhelming niajority of the 


latter: the protection of 
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travers lex sectes suivantes: gnosticisme, manichdisme, priscillianian 
pauilicianivtne (en Armeénie. vere 668), bogomilisme (cher les Hulgare< av 
Mais on ne ssurait décider aver certitude 


commencement du Nt sidele), 
si entre ers heresies i existe une filiation proprement dite ou seulement un 


Hen logique.” 
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nobility, and the intimate local blending of national aspira- 
tions and religious sentiments 


As we have noted, the Albigensian heresy was a false religion. 
Among its adherents there was u definite organization into hier- 
archy, laity, and ecatevinimens, diovesayn divisions and sub-divi- 
sions, and it had spevifie rites and coremonies.“ Ite fundamental 
tenet, an answer to the problem of evil, uns an extreme dualism 
which asserted the existence of two supreme beings, one the lord 
and creator of all good things ineluding an invi<ible world and 
tho New Testament; the other, the author of all evil things, espe- 
cially visible creation and the Old Testament, xeopt the pra- 


The good principle was identitied with the Crowd 


phetical books. 
of the orthodox Christians, while in opposition to Him, according 
In some 


to these heretics, is the evil principle, or the Devil. 

instances, us in Thrace and in Italy, thie dunliem took n titi- 
gated form in which the evil principle was sal to have been 
created by God and then to have turned from Him by an act of 
free will. However, the most widespread form of thoological 
dualism wae like that of southern France in whieh the dualism 
was absolute and there were posited two equal, eternal, and inde- 
pendent first causes of all things, From this there followed the 
Albigensinn repudiation of all things material and terrestrial, 
even life itself, -ince all material things were believed to be under 
the dominion of the demon, This led these heretics to deny also 
the real body of Christ and the reality of Mis Passion, and te 


consider marrage and procreation us the greatest in, beeause it 
perpetuated carthly existences. Schmidt summarizes the Albi- 


gensian attitude when he save: 


The tendency of all the practical and moral part af the 


Cathari system naturally ought to have been to detach man 
by all possible means from the material world and to break 


all ties which bound him to the earth, all the chains which 
Matter 


i 
kept him captive under the empire of the demon. 
being the work of the evil principle, all contact with it ought 


to be avaided as impure; such is the supreme law of the 


18 Weber, op. eof, pp. 267, 
16 CF. Schinidt, op. ott. Vol. II. pp. 142 ff. 
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Cathari ethies, such is the source trem whenin 
clefeonres und its precepts of eorliuct tur lite 

Frain their fundamental position the Albigetises | 

tring replete with gross theological errors ond tot 

practices. On different oveasions and in different writings 8. 

Thomas tmwentions and refutes various Albigen<iant beliet< au! 

jwactices, thus giving proof af his familiarity with the teachings 

af these herctic-. However, in connection with lis thoory ef evil, 
the influence of the heresy is cleteeted chiefly m rhe eng 
urgency with which the Angelic Dowtur urge ter the cl 
hilitw of the existence of a being evil im itech and the eee of 
all evil. We have previourly noted the many tines he eee 
this question“* Furthermore, in several of the disettestoie con- 
coming it he muitiplies argument after argument te clispeve the 
existence of such an evil being, or of two contrary fie-t prineyples 
one wood, the other evil’* It is net surprising that et, Thetaa- 
should show this purtionlar interest since his position with the 
Albigenses bears some analogy to that of St. Augustine, chose 
works he studied, with the Manichaeans. In addition, the An- 
gelic Doctor belonged to à religious order which liad for one of 
ite primary objectives the combatting of heresy, particularly the 
Albigensian variety. 

A second influence which should be taken inta account in the 
consideration of St. Thomas’ theory of evil is the religious and 
intellectual atmosphere of his age with its particular enpliusi« 
upon theology. It is an historical fact that in the thirteenth 
century “sacred science.” as St. Thomas called theology, war 
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„* bal p. 7 La tendsnce de tante Ja partic pratiqge et morale du 
eyeteme cathare a du étro naturelioment de détacher TTA par kette ire 
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the acknowledau! "queen al the sciences.” lu that period thie 
study of theeleks was the suphetue cutunmnatton of the miert 
program and the bitegrating factor ine the a dieval currtulin 
The thirteenth ecntiry thinkers, such us St. Albert the Great. 
Alexander of Hales, t. Thomas. St. Bonaventure, Dune Scotus 
ete,, were priinaniy theologians, However, heentiee they were 
interesterl in u retionul touneintum, insofar as it ie poesible, for 
the truths af faith. they were also philosophers in the trie pene 
at the worl. 


Among com letiporars Wend tnt arte matten Pale Cie ope 
tions of the relationship betwoen eee aml eee ane. 
therefore. thes condemn philesdply formulated in the Mateo 
Awes as being unduly influeneed by theology. A digression inte 
the complete histirs of this question would be Inconvenient for 
our purpose, We should only Hike to point ont that st, Thomas 
is generally credited with the definitive clarification wf the issues 
between philesophy aud theology and for this reason le i+ revog- 
nized as the fir=t modern philosopher. As Father Zyhura says: 


St. Thetnas achieved this eminence ns the first modern 

ilosopher primarily by being the first to trace the exact 
ine of demarcation between the domains of fnith and reason: 
by drawing a clear-cut distinction between theology and phi- 
losophy he gave n philosophically grounded and definitive 
solution ef the knotty problem with whieh Patristic and 
Scholastic thought had wrestled for eentunes 


As the Augelie Doctor +o cleurly taught, theology and philoso. 
phy have their own proper fields and methods and there is no 
possibility of conflict between the true deliverances of these two 
sciences bornuse the ultimate source of their truth is the same, 
namely God. Not only are these two sciences not antagonistic, 
they even hold ta mutual agreement some principles which can 
be attained by natural reason and have been revealed by God, 
Theology wut philosophy work to a mutual advantage. The- 
ology makes use of philosophy to prepare the way for faith by 
a rational demonstration of the so-called preambles of faith; to 


20 % S Tutte, in the Introduction to Contemporary HH awd 
Thomiatio Princrplee l Rudolph G. Rama, p. 2 


Thoma , 
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serve us u means for the svstematization Of the sluny. te Bly 


of 


reasonable explanation, as far as muy be, of the doetrines oF 


faith, and to defend them against unreasoialle attacks. 


Philosophy, on the other hand, is provided by thevlogy with 
scientia rectriz, for whatever is found in other scienses contran 
to the truth of this science is wholly condemned as false.” 
Furthermore, theology lays bare for rational investigation wil 
ind deeper views of reality. Gilson illustrates: this when ta 
writes: 
Philosophers have not inferred the supreme existentiality of 
God from any previous knowledge of the exietential nature 
of things; on the contrary, the self-revelation oF the ext 
tentiality of God has helped philosophers toward the realiza- 
tion of the existential nature of things In other words, 
plilosophers were not able to reach, Bacon essences, the 
existential energies which are their very causes, until! th 
Jewish-Christian Revelation had taught them that “to In 
was the proper name of the Supreme Being 


The teachings of theology are particularly needful for the 
problem of evil because they provide the crux of the problem 
and make possible a satisfactory solution. Hence, the presence 
of evil in the world would not be so perplexing and fearsome. 
if it were not known with certainty that the universe is the 
creation of an Infinitely Good, Infinitely Powerful Being. On 
the other hand, just because theology assures us that the goud 
God is omnipotent and that His creation is valde bonum, we ar 
confident that evil ultimately can be managed and explained. 
Furthermore, between the inception and the resolution of thi 
problem theology provides the doctrines of original sin, the Re- 
demption of man, grace, and the Mystical Body of Christ which 
are necessary for a successful treatment of the matter. There 

services of theology to the solution of the problem of evil. the 
need for them. and the limitations of Philosephy in this disete<inn 


2) Ibid, p. 11 

22 Sum. Theo, IJ. q. 1, a. C. ad 2. 

23 E Gilson, God and Philosophy, (New Haven: Vale University Prox 
1941), p. 65. : - 
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Sua ets 7 Historical Tnfluencce, and Fons 


have already been referred to at the beginning of the preventing 


chapter. 

The influence of theology upon St Thomas 1etaselnz ien ment 
ment af the problem of evil is twofold. First. thealogy “ect a- 
a guide, It a<sorts certain positions whieh must be held a= tru 
and, necordingly, i eonironts the raetapas sis of evil with jab 
lome Which might met otherwise arise and which require a deepos 
penetration into the natures involved, For example, with the- 
ology it is an indubitable truth that man las a free wil. 
responsible for his volwiteury actions, aod will be held te rien 
accountability fur them Therefore, in explaiimg the mets 
physical relations involved in the commission of moral evil, it 
Wis Necessaty, as we have ston, thut St. Thomas find the true 
explanation Which woukl neither eon) promise lis own principle 
“sbefieient eause " of evil in an action nor destroy 


t+ 


concerning a 
the responsibility of man fur bis human acts. Similarly, theology 
asserts the ultimate triumph of the good over evil, therefore, 
philosophy cannot validly arrive at a conclusion which is sl 
mistic in all respects, As Gilson says: 


A good God, Who makes all things out of nothing, not only 
gratuitously bringing them into existence, but also establish- 
ing their order, allows of no intermediate and hence inferior 
cause between Himself and His work. As sole Author He 
takes full responsibility; and He is very well able to do so, 
for His work is good. What now remains for the philose- 


pher is to show that it is #o0.** 


From this flows the spirit of optimism which prevails throughout 
St. Thomas’ discussions concerning evil and which wust be re- 
iterated ue a final conclusion. This spirit of hopefulne== anid 
assurance is the second effect of the influence of theology upon 
the metaphysics of St. Thomas and his theory of evil, Thus the 
Angelic Doctor writes, Every being which ie not God is a cren- 
ture of God. But every creature of God is good, as it is said 
I Tim. iv: 4) and God is the greatest good. Therefore. every 


24E. Gilean, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, transiated by A. H 
Done (New York: Charles Seritmer’s Sone, 1936), p. 110. 
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home is good.” =" Again, alto lw is realistic cnemibh te bores 
nize the preponderance of evil, especial mvral evel, eee tien 
the Angele Doctor insists that the Benn wiatwettlin thee evi duet 
universe. He writes: 


‘Therefore, when it is said that evil is as ih te tente pone. 


her, it is simply false, tor generated and eCorruptiinie tinge 
in whieh alone evil of nature eeeurs ure a An part on the 
whele univers’ And again, in cach species the ceteet om 


nature happens inthe smaller number, However, ee ono 


mien does evil sew to be us in the Stetten, ee 
the good of man necording te the senses ts met tlie ceed on 
ian us man, that i, the ged seeornting to peasy. bin, 
more follow the senses mather thea the cease 


In repard to the fall of the angels, St. Lemans tüte the! 
more stood firm than stuned*? while in regard to the Deietle oy 
Calvary he indicates that it was really a triumph ant a Vietor) 
when he says that had the demons fully and certainly known 
that Christ was the Son of God and the effects of Mis Passion, 
“they would never have obtained thie erucifixion of the Lord ot 
Glory.” ** 

The suffering of the innocent is always a stumbling blowh to 
many persons who consider this problem. Theology helps > 
Thomas to explain with optimistic truth, Punishment i= not dae 
te the virtuous man simply. Nevertheless, punishment is due to 
him a+ satisfactory, because this pertains to his virtue itself that 


23 Sum. Theo, I. q. 5, a. 3, Sed contra, ©" Onine ens, quod non vt Deus 
ex Doi erentura, Sed omnis went en Dei eat bona, ut dicitar I ad Tun 
IV cap: Deus vero est maxine bonus Ergo omne ons est bonum.” 


2 hi, I. g. 49, % 3. ad 5. uod autem dicitur, quod malum ext ul i 
pluribas, siapliciter falsum est, Nam generabilia et corruptibilia, in uit 
colum ¢ontingi(t ease mahun naturac, sunt modica pare totine universes. FE? 
run in Ghaquaque specie defectus paturae acetd:t ul in paucioriiam. ly 
sole autem hominitue malam videtur esse ut in pluribus: quia hornet 
hominis secundinn senaim non est booum hominis inquantum hone, ke! 
sooundum ritionem: plures autem soquuntur eenaim quam rationem.” (€/ 
De Pot, q. 3, a. 6, ad 8; % Sen, d. 39, g. 2, „ 2, au 4 


23 fold. I, q. 63, a, 9 
2* fbid., I, 8 Gt, a. 1, ad 4. 
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he satisfy for these things in which he offended either God ur 
man.” % Again he writes: 


For it is fitting that, first. having been conformed to 111 
sufferings, we should attain te the Immortality and impa--- 
bility of glory, which was begun in Christ fil was by Him 
acquired for us, Wherefore it is necessary that for a time 
suffering should remain in our bodies that we tum merit the 
impassibility of glory in conformity with Christ.“ 


St. Thomas has here sounded the deepest notes of the Christian 
optimism whieh flows from a truly Christian philosophy, u Pu- 
lasophiy enlightened by theelogy. Concerning this spirit, Father 
Vann, OP, has written 


the very heart of Christian optimism. dt eint tts 
eves ty no single crime or wickedness; there is ho ery from 
humanity or from the lester creatures to whieh it is dost: 
it knows the problem of evil in all its terrible fulness; and 
yet none the less it affirms at the end with Julian of Norwich, 
All shall be well, and all manner of things shall be well. 
In other words, it has faith in what to the eves of eternity 
is already and always an accomplished vision: the tulfill- 
ment of sorrow in joy" 


A final indiention of the confidence which is the effect of a then 
logical bavkuround is the following remark which is a partial 
explanution of the oceurrenee of evil under the order of Divine 
Providence. The Angelic Doctor says: 


And Ged knows beforehand those defects touching the will 

beyond the intention of Providence and He orders them to 

2 , IIL d. . 4 6. ab 2 ". .. virtuose nen dobetur porna un- 

phieiter, potest tamen eibi debert pocna ul sutiafactoria: quia hoe tps ad 

virtutem pertinent ul eatiefariat pro hi- in quibus affendit vel Deum vel 
hominem 


e, . gq Sh, a . ad 2 “ Opartet enim quod ad immortalitatem 
© impassiivlitatem gleriac, quand in Christo inchoats est, et per Christum 
nobis weqitisttu. perveniamus conformati prius pasionibue eius, Unde 
aportet quel ad tempus paessbilitae in nostrie corporibus remancat, od 
nopasibilitatem glorae promerendam conformuiter Christo” 


a Vann, OF. ~ The Sorrow of Gol,” Aquinas Paper No, 7 (Wen- 


minster. Maryiond: The Newnan Bookshop, 16), p 12 


i) 
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the good nut only of nature, but alse of like omlers such e 


to the good of justice, which i+ manifested when fault j< by 
means of punishment antered to the gourd of the will of othe 
wrsons, whe by their wickedness either are withdrawn fry 


in. OF guin in merits and glarv; and on does thie] on 
many other ways which human reason is not adequate u 
explain,“ 


The last two influences which we shall consider in eomncetion 
with St. Thomas’ theory of evil are the Psouda-Dionssine aud 
St, Augustine, One cannot read the passages whieh trent of thie 
theory without noticing the place ot authority which i+ given toe 
the words of these two men. Of the two, the Pseudo-Dienestus 
is of lesser importance; however, we shall consider lie tufluenece 
first 

In the Acts of the Apostles we read, So Poul went eat tron 

among them [the men of Athens]. But certain men adhering to 
him, did believe; among whom was also Dionysius, the Arenen 
gite, and the woman named Damaris, and others with thom” * 
Several centuries later, probably around the end of the filth een- 
tury, u Christian neo-Platonist camposed four theological works 
under the titles, Celestial Hierarchy, Eeclesiastical Hierarchy, 
Concerning the Divine Names and Mystical Theology. The 
author apparently was so desirous that his ideas be seceptord 
that, in order to insure a more favorable reception for them. he 
identified himself with Dionysius, the convert of St. Paul. Thus, 
the true identity of the author of the Arcepagitica, as this croup 
of writings is called, has been lost to history. For over a thou- 
sand vears these works were considered to be the product of a 
prelate and a saint and were esteemed accordingly. Stighnayr 
tells us: 


#2 Jn 7 Sen, d. 30. J. 2. a. 2. Et istos defectus voluntatem contingeni:- 
runter intentionem providenting pracecivit Deus ot ordinavit ce ta bone 
non tantim nature, eed otiam similie generis ictet ba bonus et ten, 
quod otenditur cum culpa per poenam ordinatur in bonum nt 
aliorum, qui por earum noquitiam, vel corriguntur de pecestix, vol in 
meritie ot gloria erescunt; et in multa alia quae humans ratio wen muffle 
expilicare.” 


a Acts, 17 33-36. 
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Deep oliecurity still hovers about the person of the Pseudo- 
Arcopugite. External evidenee as to the time and place i 
his birth, bic whieation, andl lates oorpation t+ entirery 
wanting, Our only source of jaformation regarding this probe 
lematic personage is the writiug- themeelwes, The chies tur- 
nished by the first appearance and by the character of The 
writing= enable us to conclude that the author lehongs At tive 
very eurtiest to the latter half of the fifth century and that, 
in all prelabilite, he was a native ef Serin” 

Aitor examining erttical studies of the works of the Peeudo- 
Dionysius, Durautel conclides, “ It catablishes with almost cert. 
tude that the Aveopugiticn ave not of the Areopaxite, bur i 
permits only very vague approximations regarding thew true 
author and the orobabilities of the date af ther compotion 
Ii is neves-ury within ‘doubt te resviga wheel! be tet nein 
it alu ax 

The autheutieits of tie foundling in the history of plilose- 
phy, us Durantel aptly describes the Areopagitica, was never 
really questioned until the fifteenth century. Attention was first 
called to the problem by two Greeks who were travelling in the 
West, George de Trebizonde and Theodore Gau. But especially 
the writine= of Larentius Valla (1407-1457) raised interest in the 
matter and spurred investigations by Erasmus, Sealiger, Luther, 
and others. 

Therefore, as Durantel says, “it is not astonishing that St. 
Thomas, with all the Middle Ages, had believed firmly that 
Dionysius, the Arcopagite, converted by St. Paul after the famous 
discourse which the Acts of the Apostles reports, then sucees- 
sively bishop of Athens and of Paris, was the author of the works 
accepted for ciaht centuries under his une.“ % Along with St, 


4 Joseph Stichoayr, “ Dionssiue the Peoudo-Arcopagite,” The Cathate 
Enegetspedaa, Vol. V. „ 13. 

35. Duraniel, Sit Thane of le Preudo-Denis, (Paris: Felix Alcan, 
1919). p. 26, “ Elle dtablit avec une presque certitude que lee Aroupagitica 
ne sant pas de lAréopagite, mais me permet que de tro vagues a-pmu-pres 
eur lear veritable anteur et des probabilités sur la date de lear composition, 
un faut sane dowte se vésigner A lignorer toujours.” 


a he, . 27. Inet done pas Stonnant qae 8 Thomas, aver tout le 
Moyen-Age, all erm fermement que Denis Aréopagite converti par 8. Poul 
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Augustine, the other Church Fathers, and Peter the Lonmin: 
the Pscudo-Dionvsius was one of the masters of iyediovul thong! 
The degree of his eminence as an authority an theologies 


philosophies! questions may be judged by the numerous trans e 


tions, commentaries, and paraphrase. of the ew tte weit 
at that time and by the many “ lives,” eulogies, nnd tnt; 
toms of the supposed author. The Pseudo-Diony sine ts revi 
with providing the foundation for medieval mystica! doctri 


creating the science of angelology, fixing the notion of God as Hy 
was conceived in the Middle Ages. and disclosing to the men . 


those times the relations between the Creator and His ereatus 
n= they are known in theology and ploloseply. He gave to ty 


Middle Aves the orthodox answers to theological questions e 


puted betwoon hereties and Churehmen, set forth the doctrine + 


the hierarchy of beings, and indicated the pattern for the thun 


teenth century theologica! “ Summas, by his treatment first «1 


God. then the procession of creatures from Him, and their fing: 


return to Him. It is even said that all the art and architectin 
of the Aliddle Ages took its inspiration from the Dionysian doe- 
trines that the material world is the representation of the idea! 
world and that, by means of the sensible, man's spirit is raised 
ty the spiritual. 


There i+ no doubt that St. Thomas felt this influence whic) 
permeated the thought of the Middle Ages and that he wa- 
thoroughly familiar with the writings of the Pseude-Areopauite 
He cum into contact with them directly and indirectly. Inet 
rectly he met these doctrines in the intellectual traditions of thy 
time. in the works of Peter the Lombard, who had studied the 
Areopagitica in itself and in the interpretations of St. Jolin 
Damaseene, He met them in the lectures of Albert the Grew 
andl in the existing commentaries, two of whieh le specifically 
nentions, namely, thease of Maxine and of Hugh of St. Victor 
Moreover, the Angelic Mortar assimilated the thought of the 


& la euite de famrun diecoure que rapportent lex Actes doa Apédtres, pais 
muccowivemon! eveque d'Athénes et de uri était Vauteur dex oeuvres 
recurs depuis hut -ieelee sous san gen.” 


* Phid_ ꝗFꝗ 2S, 249 Ff 


/ 
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Pseudo-Diony-ins divectly from the (retk texts of his work and 
from their Latin translations. from the medieval theolowen! ana 
patristic avitiiologes, awl by hit own work of commentary,” Suech 
was the inflience of the seine is upon st. Thomas 
thought that, neeormling ta Duraritel. there ts wnareely ua pant ot 


his own doctrine whieh St. Thonus dees not corroborate with the 


authority of the enter theologian aul he ik the only anther te 


whose teavhing on a particular subject the Angelic Doctor makes 
a public profession et adherence t, Thomas, however, doves 
nat make slavish vey of the words of the Peonle-Areapagite. Oh 
the conutrars. be frequently adapts them to his own nance ood 
onipluves tlie a= lie soe fit to Art, explain. Astra, or sat. 
marize his own doetrine, or to resolve n diffieulty, Dndewl, the 


thonuht of the P-cude-Areopagite gains in ite vee by St. Thotags 


for much of s native obsenrity is made clear and it+ inherent 
implications are developed. Thus Durante! writes 


Hut vet, in saving that St. Thomas burrowed from Dio- 
ux eins, we do not mean that he incorporated in his werk the 
doctrines of Dionysius just as they were, even thase to which 
he returns most often. Already. in the Commentary on the 
Divine Names, we have noted a genera) tendeney of St. 
Thomas to adapt the thought of the author to the ideas of 
is times and naturally to his own thonglits, . The 
Hoetrincs of ions ts, in entering in his framework, had to 
adayit themachves there, sametimes even to deform themselves 
u litth, This was inevitable, Nevertheless, we do not in- 
tend te retract anything of that which we have said of the 
important influence of his thought upon that of St. Thomas.” 


M p Wok 


an De Sob. Sep e 1 @ Ad qued ostendemlum utemur praecipue Dio- 
nvsii documenti« qui super aliox ra quar ad eqirttaales oubetantios perti- 
nent, exeeliontine tradidit.” Cf. Durantel, op. ot. pp. 287 


18 Durantel, ayn eit. op, 26 Mat encete, en divant que S. Thomas 
niente d Ine, note oe ntembone poe quil neee telles quellos dans 
ann oeuver he doetrine< de Donde, tutine enlles sur lesqueties th revient le 
iliac eonvent. Deja, dans le Commentate dee Nome Divine, nue avons 
nate une temdanee générale de S. Thomas 4 adapter lo penste de Fautaur 
aux idées de son temps ef aux sennes proptes naturellement len 
dovtrines de Denis. on enteatt dans see cadres, ont dit - adapter, parfais 
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The Angelic Doctor wrote a commentary an the Dienveion 
treatise, Concerning the Divine Names. Chapter Four of this 
trentise contains a discussion of the nature, au-, anid reson 
d'étre of evil, According to many modern anthertties—lnget- 
hardt, H. Koch, J. Stivimavr, and others—this particular get tee, 
of the De Divinis Nomoubas treating of evil t= net the original 
work of the Psewlo-Dionvsius. but was borrewed by hun trom 
the De Mulorum Subsiatentia by Proclus** Darantel ale seer 
to incline toward this view altem he suggests that. unte the 
exact date of the composition of the treative, ( the 
Divine Names, is known, it is impessible to determine abealatels 
hevund all possibilicy of doubt whether Proclus or the Peermdo- 
Dionysius was the plagiarist. Also, this author suggests the proset- 
bility that u third person, toe zealous for the glory of the Pseude- 
Areopagite, may lave interpolated the passage from Proclis.* 
The resemblances between these two authors in their writings 
concerning evil was noticed long before the malern era. Maximus 
was the first, according to Durantel, to mention that “ several 
pagan authors, Proelus in particular, had borrowed from Die- 
nyeius, copying him even sometimes word for word.” St. 
Thomas, however, never mentions the similarities between the 
doctrines of evil of Proclus and the Pseudo-Dionysius.“* In his 
own discussions of evil, he frequently quotes from the writings 
of the latter on the subject. This is especially truce of his que-- 
tions concerning evil in hie Commentary on the Sentences, l- 
though he also refers to the supposed Dionysius when he discusses 
the subject in the Summa Theologica, and somewhat less fre- 
qentiy in the De Male and the Summa Contra Gentiles, In sane 
instances, the Angelic Dovtor uses the Pseudo-Areopagite as his 
“ Sed contra” authority, In other cases, the words of Dionysius 


mem) so déformer un pea Cetait inevitable. Now wentendous cepen- 
dant rien reywendre de ce qu nous avons dit de l'influence capitale de 
penséy str eclle de S, Thomas” 


f ibe, p. 227, u. 3. 
. h. p. WA, u. 7 
62 he, N. 227, u. 3. 
„t. Um, p. 229. 
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dire usual ta sunimarize the conchision of an article or a response 
tu an objection. Still other times St. Thomas (jlotes a sentence 
from the diseus-jon of evil in the De Dine Nomine as u 
principle to be used in his own argument. The remarks of the 
Pseudo-Dionysins seem to come to the mind of the Augelic Doc 
tor esperiaily when he ts disenssing the mode of being of evil, the 
dependence of evil upon the good Tor us indirect netion, and the 
nositian of evil in the world in regand to the work of Diving 
Pvvaverdche men 

The were stan of Durantel that the doetrines of the Pseucde- 
Aroupagite are not merely paraphrased by St. Thomas, but are 
assimilated te his awn thought and thereby are deepened and 
enriched i+ quite evident in the Angelie Doctor's theory of evil 
St. Thomas’ treatment of the subjert is more extensive than that 
foul in the De Deine Neminibus since the former includes a 
skillful and penetrating analysis of the kinds of evil and a con- 
sideration of the nature and causes of each type. Furthermore, 
the statements of the Pseudo-Dionysius are sometimes rather 
vague or in need of qualification far the sake of clarity and of 
orthodoxy. On account of this St. Thomas is often able to use 
thom a= objections ta his own teachings. When, however, he 
answers these objections or uses the words of the Pscudo-Areopa- 
vite to suntnorize his own conelusions, the statements from the 
De Divinia Nominithua ave clarified and the fall import of their 
meaning ean be grasped. In deseribing the influence of the writ- 
ings of the Psoude-Dionysiue on St. Thomas’ theory of evil, it 
ean be said that the Angelic Doctor did not so much learn a 
theory concerning evil from the Pscude-Areopagite, as he found 
in him an authavity to substantiate the conclusions drawn from 
his own rettet ions amd from his considerations of St, Augustine's 
theory of evil and, furthermore, he found in him an author whose 
words offen gave apt expression to his (St, Thomas’) thoughts. 


Theve is little doubt that the strongest external influence upon 
the formulation of the theory of evil in the metaphysics of St. 
Thomas came from St. Angustine’s writings upon the subject, 
Concerning the relations between the respective philosophies of 
these two Doctors of the Church, Boyer speaks of the substan- 
tinl aceord and profound convergence of two minds, one of which 


ms Theo'y of Bull in the Metaphysica of St. Thome 
Hinter, mit lines, sets going, and the other Dine Un ume 
the sume metaphysics.” Whether of not this descrip tien © 
be truthtully applied in general to the plilesaplies ot Avot 
and Aquinas is a debated question, However, the alu que! 
tion is certainly applicable to the Theories of evil femdom 
writings of these two scholars. Of Augustine, Gilson sas - 
out qualification, *. .. lis metaphvysic of evil prissat whotis af 
almust us it stood inte Thomism afd Sent tem.  (Comeornine 
St. Augustine efforts to solve the problem of evil, Stolle weit: 
his faburs find their just reward in the Writing or | 
Svholsstics, notably those af Saint Thomas in hielt Niete, 


solution in ite main outhues is destined te live” ” 


The many seholoriv treatise Miel live been wettten cones 
hime atid the wide circulation of his own works which ote tiinils 


sevessible in many translations as well as in the original Latin 
have made St, Augustine u familiar figure te Protestant aod 
Catholic thinkers alike, Therefore, there is little weed ty pote 
here for a review of the man and his work. Furthermore, the 
prominence of the Bishop of Hippo as a theologian, a plitosoplier, 


a religious convert, and a saint would make such a disoussion tm 
the space at our disposal een to be a superfieinl aut tain 
Attempt, to say the least. Consequently, we «hall eonrider tte 
mediately some major ssports of lis theory of evil ane ite rapport. 
with that of St. Thomas. 

The young Augustine was foreed by the seourwe ef lis own 
thouglits to seek d solution to the problem of evil, Eating first 
into the errors of the Manichaeans, he was rescued by the grace 
of God through his love for truth, Still the son of St, Monier 
askew! himself, Where, therefore, is evil, and whenew cones it, 
and by what does it creep in hither? What is its root, andl what 


„(hate Bover, SJ. “Saint Thomas et Saint Avgeiuetin,” Hives Sue da 
Dictaue de Saint Auen, (Fart Galviel Beauchesne of ax fle 152) 
ps 147 

WGilton, The Spied of Medwoval Phidowaply, po 115 


17 Finer Stolle, Saint Augustine and the Problem of Feil, wapullichedl 
M.A. dissertation, The Catholie University of Amorica. 1933. p. 3 
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> Muß tin leg of Christian Mevelation, the Photcmic 


its sul” 
donde ot gallon, cael a remark of St. Anre- coneerning evil 
* the eee tetany Nuenstine's brallinwt ited uuns 1 


comlod ly -le the metaphystien! nuture of evil, us causes, 


wii a Kla- Aten Fits niinifestations. Thus; the Doctor «at 


Coruee atetiiiere Vib fe joivation ef goad.” divides it Inte stm 


te Anu the intent OF sin eee peecaty he 


Asstull- tlie tree will ae an ae The couse of the former and the 


will of (hal a= the enter in a sense, of the latter.“ Fiwil is 


ane 


hi een itt D tive van * unl (unt tinte evils enn Ile i= 

— — 
power meuteh te cba minal from them and te turn Chem to 
the bonelit ot His cheeen otter” Concerning this last point, 


Pſiinnn- Wictaytcci: 


St Nuts tte, Confeesunes, VIL ©. 5, in Patrologin Latina, edited by 
J p. Man Toe 32, col. 736. n oro malam, ot onde, ot qua hue 
Wer eit une radix eye, et cq pin ejus? * 


40 N, iun dev Fide, Spo, cl Charitate, Ni CPL 40, 280). Quid oat 
autem atiud quod malam cicitar, nisi privatio ani? Conjfesstones, III, 7 
(PI. 32, b wem men gran molium nom ose nied privationem bow, 
Haque al quod omning non ee 


The Gowen ad Late, percent us Liber, th (PI. 34, 2217. d 
ome Quad diettir qohim, ant pocestum esse, aut poonam peceati.” 


 Confeedanes, VIL OG CPL 82, 735). Et intendebam ut cernerem quod 
Asie, t cen iet e arhateiym causa esse ut male facorenus, of 
tum policium aum uf pateromur;: . Traque cum aliquid vollen 
aut nelle, non alini item ie velle ae nolle certissinwus eram, et iht exer 
cits pecenti tiel jam jfamque animadvertebam, Quod autem invitus 
facerem, pati me potius quar facere videbam; ot td non eulpam, sod 
poenarm con judieaharm, qin me nem injusto ploeti, te pustum eogitans, cito 
ute. 


a Ken, xiv (l. 40. 238). Ex bonis igitur mala orta sunt, et 
niet in Alien bowie mo “unt: nee er! alias unde orietur ulla mal 
natura 


Pe Cleitate Del, NIV, 37 (PL 41. 435). * Proinde peceatoros, ot 
Ahe, cf homines nial agunt, quo tmpediantur Magna opera Domini, 
exquisite it omnes voluntates cjae CPxal, CX, 2). Queniam qui providen- 
tur alque ommipotenter sun ewlque distribuit, non solum bonis, verum 
etiam male bene wi nuit Rnachiridion, xi (PL 40, 236). “Neque enim 
Peruse onimipetens, . .. cum summe bonus sit. ullo modo sineret mali ali- 
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In that consists the true originality of Augustine. Ve 
ten he insists on that consideration whieh is entirels rige 
t him. He sees not only the manifestation of the justio 


God in the reprobates and the manifestarion of His te 


in the elect (that, the other Fathers and the Seholustic Dn 
tors had done ale; but, going farther, he showed that o 
created, all ts ordered, all is permitted, ewen the danuaty 
af sinners, for the createst aood of the Saint 


These main principles of St. Augustinc's theory of evil oi 
some notion of the faithfulness with which the Angelic Ie 
adhered to the teachings of his African predecessor with ross 
to the metaphvsics of evil. In his customary manner, howeves 
St. Thomas was not content merely to repeat these truths +). 
covered at an earlier time. He enlarged upon them, deepens! 
their applications, and made genuine and original eontribution- 
to the subject matter, To indicate just a few of the Angeli 
Doctor's contributions to the foundation he borrowed from et. 
Augustine's theory of evil, we might mention his work of unte 
sis. Whereas Augustine's remarks concerning evil are scattered! 
throughout his writings, St. Thomas, on the contrary, usul! 
presents the kernel or main principles of his doctrine of evil in 
one particular section of the Summa Theologica or the Sun eee 
Contra Gentiles or the Commentary on the Sentences or the 
Compendium Theologiae and then lets it ramify throughout th. 
rest of the work Wherever it is necessary. As if that were no 
sufficient organization, he also lus a whole treatise devoted sjv- 

cifically to the subject of evil, namely, the Quaestiones Disputaty 
de Malo, ta which we already referred «a many times. Agnin 


quid ease in operibus suis, nist uaque aden cet omnipotens et bonus ut 
hene faceret ot de malo,” 


“Gérard Philip La Rein Fire du Mat, (Louvain: E. Deabaras 
1947), h 227. “En eela consiste In vraie originalité d Austin. Tre 
souvent, tl disiete sux cette cansidération qui lui est tout a falt proses 
Il oe Voit pas seulement la manifestation do la justice de Dieu dang e 
reprouves et cello de sa miséricorde dans lee lus (cela, lee autros Pores 
ot lee dovteurs stolastiques Je font aussi) ; mais allant plus loin, i] demon 
que tout est eréd, tout est ordanné, tout eat permis, juequ’d la damnation 
dee pécheurs, pour de plus grand bion dos saints.” 
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St. Augustine was concerned primariiv with ovil in relattan to 
man and waly -eeonmtarily did be eon-ider natural evil St. 
Thomas, a- We ave seen theo eorefully pivestignted the evil in 
nature nnd set forth its significance for theology and philosopls 
Stolle write 


The Ancetic Detar, however, perceived a vital point that 
had cseuped Avgeustine, vie, that metaphy-ten! unper font ion. 
though net an evil in itself (us Augustine also bad von- 
tended) neverthyless must he given ite place in the discussion 
vl the Ireen, fer it lone ean furnish na beasts for a eine 
pletely adequate oxplination of the origin of eval Kugustine 
had evade the diffewliw by his theory of creation ex nililo 
* Saint Tln, on te other Mut, faced the issue and 
m only to give a satistactory explanation jound in meres. 
sary to appeod one word to the Augustinian definition, thus 
making Want “malum est privatio bom debit’ * 


In addition to extending the theory of evil to inelude ite man 
festations in oll the orders of creation, St. Thomas elavified the 
notion of punishment and drew more accurate conclusions con- 
cerning some of its aspects, Gg., the well-known difference of 
opinion between St. Augustine and St. Thomas in regard to the 
eternal state of infants who die without Baptism. Furthermore, 
whereas the actor of Grace paused after asserting that the 
souree of ovil in a will is some deficient cause, the Angele Doctor 
went on to explain the nature of the deficiency and the meta- 
physien! relations involved, Finally, St. Thomas brought to the 
study of evil all the advantages of the philosophical discipline 
of the thirteenth century. This enabled him to elucidate more 
olearly the nature of evil in relation to being, the cause of evil 
in relation to every species of enusc, and other motaphysical 
aspocts of the problem. From this discussion, the truth of Father 
Boyer's words, at least in their application to the respective theo- 
ries of evil of these two saints, ie evident. Where Augustine 
discovered, Aquinas explored; where the Doctor of Grace out- 
lined, the Angelic Doctor unified, developed, and eonypleted, 


da Stolle, op ol, 1. “4 
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3. coNCLE STUNG 


In bringing this study te a close, we Have remarked linet 
jw the major faetors which inflame! st. Thetis > it 
int en of his theory wf evile’ Ii pow retiaiths for u- inelient 
afew oof the meet tapoctaut eenelusions whieh con be eres 
ien tha contents of the preewlimnea [Mie Fotetiaeet atau thee 
is the realization that, although the Angele Lecter drew thy 
finn! stroke of his pom more than <x hundred years awo, hie ph 
reien in general, but his discussions of evil amd tte varie 


asports in particular are singularly apropes and rette needed 


tovlav. We fowl that in bis theory of evil he bas treated the 
very problems whieh are raised by modern philosaplers. and hip 
oxplunttions are more satisfving to the man of good will, sounder 
aul more deeply penetrating than those we have eer offered bey 
coutemporary non-Scholustic philosophers. 


A second conclusion is that the treatment of evil in Thomistic 
metaphysics provides a plilosophical basis for the optimist 
realism which is required by Christian theology and whieh 
characteristic of true Christianity. Christianity i- well aware «i 
the presence of evil in the world, Indeed, the shadow of that 


malevolent presence was deepened when the Light came into the 
world 


lf | had net come, and spoken to them, they would not 
have sin; but now they have no excuse for their sin. 


—— 


ee treatment of this aspoct of the subject hae been eee 
obbreviated. However, the importance of thie topic te sich that porhape 
the work of a whole dissertation could profitably be devoted to it. Ae 
Durantel, sass, “Car, of jamais tue des sources of un autetir d puis 
a cantribae & le faire comprondre, c'est aseurément le cae de S. Thomu 
dont Timmeoner érudition posmedail toutes foe connaissances de son C 
et ef eet cortes rien lui ter que de recounaiter be parti quil en a tir 
car cest LA proprement!t son originalité d'avoir fait oouvie personnelle, et 
dimportance, avee dew éléments trés divers. Mai-, précisément ne letudior 
auen li- meme, wert étudier la cours d'eau sans remonter & la souree.” 
6 % cit. . 257 


Samus Hlistcrienl Inu e und ‘ Ooncluarona 1 

If © had en thone inen en tle Werks tnt un 
man nt. eli ie, thes Wine mot en ve sift Kun ut et leh 
both vt i hated both me and my Father.“ 


Neverthele--. at the soe thie Christian theology i- just a- 
firmly insistent item the power of Cant te bring werd emit of est! 
and upon the eventual coniplets triumph of the gene fer a! 
eternity. Tin ofivet at tle two views is The aptimistiy renten 
of the true (iran whi mitte Nita eie Sp port by 
showing the mewentity of ewil m ateclf ane it= total Aenne 
Mum the eel 
Thirdls = hindus, lev cesturing thi Minomils cl Tite Sure 
and of absolute values, which concepts lave been leet th oe 
maze of neuem relativity. duelicates the eorreet solution of 4 
probleni whieh -veme to be particularly perplesing to some unt 
on philosupher., nameb. the canthet of desires within the human 
person, The Angele Doctor stules a- a principle “ that every- 
thing which ix naturally subject te some other thing has its owe 
good in this that it is brought under this other thing, just as the 
good of the sensitive appetite in man is that it is ruled bys 
ronson.” II follows that not al) cools are of equal importance, 
that the gol of the lower tacuities les in their reconeiliation 
with the aspirations of the liwher, and that it i+ net evil to dens 
sume goods for the <ake of higher ones. From this the todern 
plilosopher can learn the distmetion botween true and apparerie 
soods, nmi can see that mune experionves which he calle ovil are 
only apparently so 
Finally, in the Hight of the Thomistic theory of evil, we may, 
to ” eertain extent, determine the nature of those deficiencies 
which prevent mans contemporary non-Scholastic plilosophers 
renn attaining «a satisfactory answer to the problow of evil, either 
in the ternet ien of in the praction! orders, Ta the theoretical 
onter, these plilesaphers tack the enlightenment of theotegs 
which, a we have seen <0 often, is en practical necessity for the 
cuccesstul plileeephical teentinent of this problem. Furthermore, 


7 John, 14: 22-24 


“Min De Div, Nom. & IV. lee. Uh"... quod one lad quod est 
naturaliter subjectum lic, bonuwm «uum habet in hoe quod oi subdatur, 
ent anten appetiine eonsibiliumn in homing wet quod reguletur cations.” 
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iH seems that these mon lack the respect for reality whic 
be one of the characteristic virtues of every tru: plilosopher 
Their own subjectivism opens the way to confusion in their the 


res and reverberates in the practical order by causing frustration 


und pessiniism in those who are struggling against evil. 
In regard to the problem of evil in the practival order, S. 


Thomas, following the Doctor of Grace, has shown that all th 


evil which befalls man is somehow related to ein 
then that for practical purposes the root of evil among men is th 
be «aught on the moral level. 
says, is a kind of non-being, the most effective counteraction 
shoult be the increase of positive reality or of the good. There- 
fore, on the basis of this information provided by Christian phi- 
losophy, it would seem that what is required for the practicu! 
struggle against evil is the implementing of the moral order by 
the inculention of virtue, for virtue is that which makes i 
possessor good.” The failure to realize this fundamental featur 
of the problem has led many persons to attempt the practica! 
solution of the problem of evil purely on the physical or the 
social levels. Such projects are helpful and may alleviate oppre-- 
sive conditions, but they do not reach the root difficulty, Shum 
clearance, nutrition programs, public health benefits, quantitativ, 
education, ete., as such, of and by themselves, cannot meet 
problem which is fundamentally moral and which, therefore, to 
the extent that it can be answered, must be answered on the 
moral level by the exercise of virtue, especially of that virtus 
which “ envieth not, denleth not perversely; is not puffed up; is 
not ambitious, seeketh not her own, is not provoked to anger, 
thinketh no evil: rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoieeth with thie 
truth.” 


h mus 


It would seen Summa Thevlagiva cum Commoentariis Tuna Vin, 


Furthermore, if evil, as St. Thama⸗ 
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